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NEW HOLIDAY PUBLIGATIONS 


L, 
Engravings on Wood. 


Engravings on Wood by MEMBERS OF THE SOCIE1Y OF AMERICAN 

Woopv-EnGravers. With Descriptive Letter-press by W. M. Lar- 

raAN. Popular Edition.’ Large Folio, Ornamental Covers, $12.00. 
I], 

‘‘Harper’s Young People” for 1887. Vol. VIII. 
With 770 Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3.50. Vols. V 
VI., and VIL, $3.50 each. Vols, I,, II., IIL, and IV. out of print. 

IIl., 

Modern Italian Poets. 

Essays and Verses. By W. D. Howe ts, Author of “ April 
Hopes,” etc. With Portraits. 12mo, Half Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $2.00. 


The Wonder Clock ; 
Or, Four and-Twenty Marvelous Tales : being one for each Hour 
of the Day. Written and Illustrated with 160 Drawings by 
Howarp Pyre, Author of “Pepper and Salt,” with Verses by 
KATHARINE Pyir. Large 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3.00 


a 


IV. 


Horse, Foot, and Dragoons. 
Sketches of Army Life at Home and Abroad. By Rurus Fatr- 
CHILD ZocBAUM. With Illustrations bythe Author. Square 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $2.00. 
VI. 
An Unknown Country. 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman” (the late Mrs. D, 
M. Craik). Richly Illustrated by FREDERICK Nort Paton. 
Pp x., 238. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2.50. 
VIL. 
Charles Carleton Coffin’s Works. 
The Drum-Beat of the Nation. The First Period of the War of 
the Rebellion, from its Outbreak to the Close of 1862. By 
CHARLES CARLETON CorFin, author of “The Boys of '76,”’ “ The 
Story of Liberty,” etc, Illustrated. Square 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, 83.00, 
VIII. 


The Ancient Cities of the New World. 

The Ancient Cities of the New World: Being Voyages and Ex- 
plorations in Mexico and Central America, from 1857 to 1882. 
By Désiré Cuarnay. Translated from the French by J. Gonino 
and Heren S. Conant, Introduction by ALLEN THORNDIKE 
Rice, 209 Illustrations and a Map. Royal 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, $6.00 A first supply ready 
about December 1. 


IX. 
Reber’s Medizeval Art. 
History of Mediaval Art. By Dr. Franz von Reser, author of 
“A History of Ancient Art,’’ etc. Translated and augmented 
by JosepH THacuer Crarke. With 422 Illustrations, and a 
Glossary of Technical Terms, 8vo, Extra Cloth, $5 00. Uniform 
in size of page and style with “A History of Ancient Art.” Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50. 


Old Homestead Poems. 
By Watvace Bruce. _ Illustrated. 


Cloth, $2.00. 


Square 8vo, Ornamental 


XI. 
The Boy Travellers on the Congo. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey with Henry M. Stanley 
“ Through the Dark Continent.”” By Tuomas W, Knox, author of 
“Boy Travellers in the Far East,” etc. Profusely Illustrated, 
Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $3.00. 
XII. 


Modern Ships of War. 
By Sir Epwarp J. Reep, M.P., late Chief Constructor of the 
British Navy, and Rear-Admiral Epwarp Simpson, U.S. Navy, 
late President of the U.S. Naval Advisory Board, With Supple 
mentary Chapters and Notes, by Lieutenant J, D, JERRoLD KEL- 


Ley, U.S, Navy. Illustrated, Square 8vo, Ornamental Cleth, $2.50. | 





Beginning of a New Volume, 


‘A Superb Holiday Number. 


NO CONTINUED ARTICLES OR STORIES. 


WITH 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
INCLUDING 


A PAGE PLATE IN COLOR 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER, 1887, 


(Vol. 76, No. 451, 
CONTAINS: 
The Vicar. A Poem. 

By Winthrop M. Praxzp. Illustrated with Ten 
Drawings (tucluding frenti-piece) by Epwin 
A. ABBEY; 

Olid Garden Flowers. 


By F W. Bursrines, F.L.S. With Eleven Tilus- 
trations by ALFRED PAaRsoNs ; 


SEVENTY 


Precious Stones in the United States. 
By Groner F. Kunz. With a Beaatiful Full- 
page Plate of Gems Printed in Colors ; 


Annie Laurie. A Story. 
By ExizasetH Stvuast PuHeE ps. Illustrated by 
C. 8. REINHART ; 
Captain Santa Claus. An Army Christ- 
mas Story. 


Illustrations by R. F. Zoenacm ; 
His Day in Court. A Story. 


By Cuartes Eosernt Crappock With Four II- 
lustrations by A. B. Frost; 


“inja.” A Virginia Christmas Story. 
By Ameéuiz Rives. With four lilustrations by 
FREDERICK DIELMAN; 


Craddock’s Heldest. A Sketch. 
By Frances Courtenay Barton With Four 
Illustrations by FREDERICK BARNARD; 
Five O’clock Tea. A Farce. 


By Wrt1am Dean HoweEiis. With Two Illus 
trations by C. 8. Remmarr; 





Pauline Paviovna. A Dramatic Poem. 

By Tuomas Barty Atprick With Two Dlus- 
trations by C. S. REinwaAntT ; 

| P Pie 7 

| The Convict’s Christmas-Eve. A Poem. 
By Witt Carterton. With an Illustration by 
GILBERT GaUL; 

Another Way. A Poem. 
By AnpREw Lane; 


A Poem. 
With Full-page 


\ Anthony of Padua, 
By Hanrizet Lewis PRADLEY 
Engravings after MuRILiO; 


From Heinrich Heine. A Poem: 


By Wiiu1am Biack; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By Grorez WirLLiaM CURTIS 


Editor’s Study. 


By WituusM DEAN HOWELLS 


| Editor’s Drawer. 
Couducted by Coartes DupLEY WaRNER. 
Including a Humorous Contribution from Mark 
Twarx, and a Vaudeville, entitied “ Shot 
Thro’ the Head,’ by Epwarp Everett Has, 
with Seven Illustrations by C.J. Tartor 





| Literary Notes. 
; By LauRBNCB HuTron. 





| 85 CENTS A NUMBER; $4.00 A YEAR. 


By CapTain CaaRLEs Kine, U.S.A. With Three 


| NOW IS THE TIME 10 SUBSCRIBE. 


The Best Periodicals 


FOR 


Family Reading. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
Subscription per year, $4.00. 


Harpse's MaGaZinE is an organ of pro- 
gressive thought and movement in every de- 
partment of life. Besides other attractions, 
it will contain during the coming year im- 
portant articles, superbly illustrated, on the 
Great West ; articles on Awerican and For- 
eign Industry, beautifully illustrated papers 
on Scotiand, Norway, Switzerland, Algie s, 
and the Weat Indies ; new novels by WILLIaM 
Buack and W. D. Howa.is; novelettes, 
complete in @ single number, by HENRY 
JAMES, LAFCADIO HEARN, and AMELIE Rivge ; 
short stories by Miss Woo.son; and ilius- 
trated papers of special artistic and literary 
interest. The Editorial Dspartments are 
conducted by Gzror@z WILLIAM CURTIS, 
WILLIAM Dean Howag.ts, and CHARLES 
DUDLBY WARNER 


| HARPER'S BAZAR. 


j 
' 


Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





Harpers Bazar is a home journal. It 
combines choice literature and fine art illus- 
trations with the latest intelligence regardin 
the fashions. Ech number bas clever sert 
and short stories, practical and timely a 
bright poems, humorous sketches, etc. Its 
pattern-sheet and fashionable supplements 
would alone help ladies to save many times 
the cost of the sub:cription, and papers on 
social etiqnette, decorative art, housekeep- 
ing in all its branches, cooking, etc., make it 
useful in every household, and a true pro- 
moter of economy. lis editorials are marked 
| by good sense, and not alinsis admitted to 





ita columns that could offend the most fastid- 
lous taste 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 


HaRPER 8S WEEKLY has a well-established 
| place as the leading illustrated newspaper in 
America. The fairness of its editorial com- 

ments on current politics has earned for it 
| the respect and confidence of all impartial 
, readers, and the variety and excellence of ite 
literary contents, which include serial and 
short storics by the best and most popular 
writers, fit it for the perusal of people of the 
widest range of tastes and pursuits. Sup- 
plements are frequently provided, and no 
€xXponsc is spared to bring the highest order 
of artistic ability to bear upon the illustra- 
tion of the varied phases of home and foreign 
events Io all its fvatures Hanrpsr's 
WEEKLY is admirably adapted to be a wel- 
come guest in every household. 


| HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 











Subscription per Year, $2.00. 


HarRPERS YounG PEopue interests ali 
young readers by its carefully selected va- 
j riety of themes and their well-considered 
j treatment. I: contains the best serial and 
| short stories, valuable articles on scientific 
| subj-cts and travel, historical and biograph- 

ical sketches, papers on athletic sporis and 
| games, stirring poems, etc., contributed by 
the brightest and most famous writers. Its 
illuetrations are numerous and excellent, 
Ovca-ional Supplements of especial interest 
to Parents and Teachers will be a feature of 
the forthcoming volume. Every line in the 
paper is subj -cted to the most rigid editorial 
scrutiny iu order that nothing harmful may 
enter its columns. 








Postage Free to Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. Re- 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers or will be sent by HARPER mittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance 


& BROTHERS, postpaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of the price. | of loss. 


Harper & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE sent on receipt of Ten Cents postage. 


number. 





When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current 


Pususurn ny HARPER & BROTHERS. New York. 
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THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 


By JAMES RussELL LoweLL A sumptuous Holiday Volume, produced under the 


supervision of f. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


charcoal drawing by 


ik el aoete pes 
bound in half leather in a very a 


Persian levant, $20 


Tanglewood Tales. 

By Naraanie, Hawrnorne Holiday Eiition. 
With 5 full-page Illastrations and many 
smaller ones, by Gsorncs Warton Ep- 
WARDs. 400, cloth, handsomely stamped, 
$2.50 

This beautiful b sok is a companion volume to | 
the popular Holiday Edition of the Wonder- 

Book published two years ago with illustrations 

by Mr. F.S. Church 


ttractive style 


WithzZa new Portrait of Mr. Lowell, from a 


ALEXANDER, and nine full-page Illustrations engraved on wood 
by FREDERICK ]UENGLING (India prints, 


mounted), and others in the text. Quarto, 
Price, $10; a few copies in full 


Bird-Talk., 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Wuirney, author of “ Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. With many illas- 
trative designs. Square 12mo, $i 


* Bird-Talk ’” comprises about twenty poems, 
each of which is supposed to be uttered by a 
bird—the owl, the chickadee, the quail, and 
|other familiar birds. It is illustrated and 
ox = attractively as to be an excellent 

t-boo 


ON THE TRACK OF ULYSSES. 


Together with An Excursion in quest of the 


so-called Venus of Melos. ‘Iwo studies in 


Archeology, made during a Cruise among {the Greek Islands. By WituiaM J. 


STILLMAN, Fully illustrated. 


Lyrics and Sonnets. 

A new volume of Poems. By Eprra M. Tuomas, 
author of *‘A New Year's Masque,” “The 
Round Year,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, uniform 
with “ A New Year's Masque” $1.% 


A beautifal book, containing many of the best 
poems written during the last two year?. 


The Unseen King and Other 
Poems. 


By Carouixns Lesiiz Ficvp, author of “ High- 
Lights.” 16mo, parchment paper cover, $1. 


Royal 8vo. Carefully printed and bound, $4. 


ColonialsBallads, Sonnets, and 
Other Verse. 


By Mareanst J. Preston, author of ‘ Car- 
toons,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Mrs. Preston holds an enviable place in the 
regard of thoughtfal readers. This beautifal 
book is excellent for a gift. 


The Old Garden and Other Poems. 


By Marcaret DeLanp. New and enlarged edi- 
tion. 16mo, fancy cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 





A very attractive book, within and without — 
a daintyigift- -volume. 


MEMOIR QF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By JAMES E r Canot, With a fine new steel Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, gilt top, 
$3.50 half calf, $6. 
‘These volumes open up a mine whose freshness and interest make us regret that 


i 
it is not inexhaustible. 


Our Hundred Days in Europe. 

By Ourven WENDELL Homes, author of “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” etc. 1 
vol. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Dr. Holmes's account of his hundred memora- 
ble days in England last year is full of interest, 
not only for the graceful and impressive inci- 
dents it recal)s, but for its abundant felicittes of 
thought and expression. 


Well-Worn Roads in Spain, 
Holland, and Italy. 


Or, The Travels of a Painter in Search of the 
Picturesque. By F. Horpxinson Suite. 16mo, 


aii VICTORIA 


By Epmt Np CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
Supplementary Chapter, to the Fiftieth 
8vo, $2.25 ; half calf, $3.50. 


‘* Victorian Poets ” discusses with full 
ble appreciation, the many British p 


Men and Letters. 


Essays in Criticism. By Horace E. ScuDDER, 
author of “‘ Noah Webster,” “Stories and 
Romances,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

Corrsexts : Elisha Mulford; Longfellow and 
his Art ; A Modern Prophet ; Landor as a Classic 
~ Mahlenberg : American Histo the 

; The Shaping of Excelsior; 0's 
—- of Historical Work’; Anne Gil- 
christ The Future of Shakespeare 


The Bodley Books. 


Including Doings of the Bodley Family, The Bod- 
leys Telling Stories, The Bodleys on Wheels, 
The Bodleys Afoot, Mr. Bodley Abroad, The 
Bodiey Grandchildren and their Journey 
in Holland, The Engiish Bodleys,and The Vi- 
king Bodleys. By Horace E. Scuppzr. A:New 
Edition, eight volumes in fcur, attractively 
pound in cloth. With all the Illustrations 
which appeared in the original volumes. 
$2 a volume; the set, $8 


Lyrics, Idyls, and Romances. 
Selected from the Poems of Ropgrt Browne. 
16mo, tastefully bound, $1. 


* This litt e book contains, in a convenient form 
and good type, sixty or more of the choicest of 
Browning's lyrical poems. For reading or for 
a gift it is peculiarly Mroceptable 


Beckonings for Every Day. 


A Calendar of Thought. Arranged by Lucr, 


Lancom, editor of * Breathings of the Better 
Life,’ ete. $1. 

Miss Larcom has here gathered, from a very | 
wide range of authors, passages of special value 
~~ ip, suggestion, encouragement, and con 
solation. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers Sent by mat, 7 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


— [Boston Transcript. 


The Gates Between. 


By Exizasetu Stuart Puerrs. $1.25. 


* Here we have literary talent of a high order, 
combined with a weird and tic story. The 
whole narrative is beautifally written, while, 
in conception, itis very uncommon. This —_ 
only one of the few books calculated to lin 
in the memory, but is one eminently deserv 
of remembrauce.”’—[The Academy, London. 


Jack the Fisherman, 


By Miss Puers. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


** Seems to me the strongest comqemnee story 
of our time,’’ says Miss Frances E. Willard. 


N PORTS. 





Thirteenth Edition. Revised and extended, by a 


Year of the Period under Review. Crown 


knowledge, fine discrimination, and admira- 


ets who have distinguished the Victorian era. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1888 
Will Contain Three Sarial Stories : 
The Aspen Papers. (In three Paris.) 
By HENRY JAMES. 

Yone Santo: A Child of Japan, 

By EDWARD H. HOUSE 

Reaping the Whirlwind. 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


Six Papers on the American 
Revolution. 


By JOHN FISKE. 


Boston Painters and Paintings. 
By WILLIAM H. DOWNES. 
Three Studies of Factory Life. 
By L. C. WYMAN, 

Author of ‘‘ Poverty Grass,’’ etc. 
Poems, Essays, Short Stories 
May be expecied from Mr. Wuirttier, 
Dr. Hotmes, Mr. LoweLtu Mr. Nor 
Ton, Col. Hicernson, Mr. WARNER, Mr. 
AvpricH, Miss Preston, Miss Larcom, 
Miss Jewett, Mrs, THaxteR, Mr. Scup- 
DER, Mr. WoopBERRY, and many others. 
TERMS: $4 a year in advance, posTaGE FREB. 

The ovember and December numbers of 
the Atlantic will be sent free of charge to 
new subscribers whose subscriptions for 1888 
are received before December ° 
| Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 


sender, and therefore remittances 
by money order, draft, or regutered letter, to the 
8. 
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“What books shall I buy for Christmas and Holiday Gijte? 
There are so many beautiful books that I am completely bewit- 
dered and really don’t know what to select.’’ 


Why not make a memo,, and thus save time and troub'e? 


Take the foliowing list to start with. It contains over 150 booke adapted to the 
wants of young and old, and making a choice selection of books for Holiday Gifts. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLET 
u Strated.edition, with portrait aka 5 
page illustrations by egiobrates artists 
graved by George T. Andrew. Uniform insize 
and style with = = oe Book of Poetry.” 
Royal 8vo. - loth, gilt, $5 ; morocco, gilt, $10; 
tree calf, $12. 


CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY 
AND SONG. New and Revised Edition. 
th steel portrait of Longfellow and 16 full- 
page illustrations by Church, Dielman, Fred- 
ericks, Fenn, Gifford, Murphy, Schell, and 


others. Cloth, gilt edges, $5; full morosco, 
gilt, $10 ; tree calf, gilt, $12. 


GEORCE ELIOT’S POEMS, Illustrated 
Edition. With 16 full-page illustrations Sby 
Gamett, St. John Harper, and others. En- 
graved by George T. Andrew. §Svo, cloth, fall 
gilt, $4.50; full morocco, $9; tree calf, $9. 


FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF POP t Pers. 24 vols., square 
8vo, cloth, gilt edge, $2 50 per vol.; tree calf. 
foil rons or full morocco, padded’ covers, $6 
per vol. 


REO LINE POETS. & ~ ayaa Calf Edition. 
6 ilt ed 4) yols., 12mo, 
$2.50 per vol. 


RED LINE POETS, | India Bamboo Edition. 

n new aad elegant styles of embossed fancy 
leather binding. covers, round cor- 
ners, gilt edges. 80 vols., 12mo, $3 per vol. 


WILD R ROSE Et ePITION OF THE POETS. 

r, bound in extra cioth. 

Gilt ed ‘oun wild ion design on cover in 
red an gold. 27 vols., 12mo, $2 per vol. 


TEN NYSON’S W WORKS. “Handy Volume 

dition.”’ t text. Complete in 8 
vols., large type, yo “gilt top. $6; leather 
bindings in various styles from $12 to $30 per 
set. Each set in toner box, suitable for pres- 
entation gift. 


LES MISERABLES. By Victor 
from the French by Miss isatel? F. 
omnes IUustrated edition, with 160 full- 
page illustrations. Printed on fine calendered 
paper, and bound in a neat, attractive style. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, 5 vols., $7 50; 12mo, Dalf 
Site $15 ; popular edition, in one yvol., 12mo, 


Printed from new plates and large type. 


“* The most spirited acptetins of © of Hugo’s master- 
ece into Hy ¥ and the tions an 
po ty are just as deserving of praise.”— “TPhila. 


“ This mation of Victor Hugo's masterpiece is 
a best one that has been maie.”—New York Ob- 
rver. 


POEMS oN COLOR. With 56 fliustrations 
lithographed by Armstrong & Co. from orig- 
inal dest designs by W. J. Wurrremore. Sea Pict- 
ures, by Tennyson. Sunrise on the Hills, by 
Lonersittow The Worship of Nature, by 
Wuirttiz”. I Remember, by Hoop. To & 
Water-Fowl, by Bryant To a Mountain 
Daisy, by Bu RNs. 6 vols.. faney paper covers, 
each 50 cents ; cloth covers, stamped in gold, 
—= Hf cents ; celluloid covers, lithographed, 
eac. 


A DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUO- 

TATIONS. Baged upon that of Henry G. 

, corrected, and enlarged by the 

addition = over 1,200 quotations. ANNA Le 

Warp. Crown 8yvo, beveled boards, $2.5); 
interleaved edition, $3.60 ; half calf, $5. 


HER MAJESTY'S TOWER, By W. Hzp- 
worth Dixon tory of the Tower of Lon- 
don. 2vols., 12mo, 47 illustrations, $3.50 


The ae of twenty years’ research and ne- 
taking labor. Bringing the records of the Tower 
from the earliest legendary accounts down to the 
story of the last prisoners confined there. 


PRINCES, AUTHORS, AND STATES- 

ME OF OUR TIME, By James T. Fiecps, 

HIPPLE, CANON Farrar, Lovuiss CHAn- 

otis Movtron. and others. Edited by <n 
Parton. With 60illustrations. 8yo, $2.7 


FROM HEART AND NATURE, Poems 
y Saraw K. Boiron and Caarces K Boiron. 
Cloth, 12mo, gilt top, $1. 


BURN HAM BREAKER. By Homer Greene, 
or uf the * Biind Brother.” 12mo, $1.50. 


Like the ‘Blind Brother,” which has enjoyed 
such phenomenal success, “ Burnham Breaker ” is a 
story of the coal fons, and is constructed with 
remarkable skill, e plot being of thrilling but 
healthy interest. A better book for the young can 
scarcely be found. 


THE GIANT r DWARF. By J AK, author of 

the ship?’ ‘ Birchwood,” 

ss Fito club.” re “Prof. Johnny,” * Riverside 

Museum,” and other successfal javeniles. 
12mo, $1.25. 


“The author of ‘ Birchwooé,’ ‘ Prof. Johnny,’ and 
other tales, will always be sure of a welcome amon, 
agen | people, and‘ The Giant Dwarf’ will be foun 

rank among her most fascinating work ”—([Bos- 
ton Traveller. 


FAIRY LEGENDS OF: THE FRENCH 
PROVINCES. Translated byMrs. M. Carzy, 
with introductory note by J. F. Jameson, Ph’ 
Dd, of Johns Hopkins University, 12mo, $1. 25° 


aed new and A htfal Fairy Tales have the 
 ‘‘ Mother Goose ” and the 
od “Arabian ie hts” cdaodion. Children of almost an. 
tanay, aire 1 to find perennial preasure in their 
y,aurewd wit, and apaien simplicity of st — 
admirably preserved in translation. 


are interest amusing, 4, taeteubeive. 








$:| BOYHOOD & OF. LIVING AUTHORS. 

Sketches of the 

Early Life of Oy Aldrich, Whittier, Glad- 

meg a Russell, Frank Stockton, ete 
2mo. 


CUORE, An Italian School-Boy’s Journal 
By EDMONDO DE Amtcis. Translated from the 
th'rty-ninth —— edition, by Isabel F. Hap. 
good. 12mo, $1 2 


Hs i has remained aa an Italian writer to give to 
ene mgd the best book for boys that 
hae yet been written. We say this wi Tom 
Brown's delightful school days fresh tm our reco} 
ection.” —[Portland Press. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AveoSE Bove Whe 
RAH K. BoLTon, author of ** Roos Be ys Who 
Soom Famous,’ ‘Girls Who Became Fa 
mous,”’ eto. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 
“Especially rich in the little events and acte 
which, though often overlooked, give one a elearer 
idea of character t those which are maraed 
leading events.”—|Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


GIR s’ BOOK gF FAMOUS QUEENS. 
yp1a Hoyt EarRmMeERs 
Book of Famous Rulers.” .: = essened, 
“ Mrs Farmer has filled a want never filled before 
and met a demand to which there has been no pre 
vious reply.”—{ Boston Dally Traveller. 


WHO VEO THE THE SHIP 2, ny, JAK, 
author SA * Bir .” * Fitch Olub,”’ ** Riv- 
erside = hg gy 12mo, $1.26. 


“One of the b paaans books of the season.’’— 
[Ohio State Journa: 


PROFESSOR JOH By J 
“The Giant Ly - Fitois chi i 
* Riverside Museum,” eto, 12mo, $1.26. 


“ An admirable book for teaching boys th) sob 
ence of common things.”—[Home Journal. 


PRUDENCE V wi ITERBURN. By Saran 


DoupNney. 


* Prudenoe Winterburn ” is a Lwasbosame story of 
English country life. The tale has gen earnest 
ness aed power, and while it points a moral, the 


the | moral is not too obtrusive todull the interest. ‘It is 


an admirable book for girls. 


POOR BOYS WHO BECAME FA- 
MOUS. By Saran K Botton. Short bio 
graphical sketches of George Peabody. Horace 
Greeley, Bayard Taylor, Michael Faraday, 
General Sheridan, and other noted people, 
with numerous portraits. 12mo, $1.50." 


“It is seldom that a book passes under our pottcs 
which we feel impelled to Cumend so highl 
young readers, and especially to boy s.’’—{New ok 

rver. 


GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 5 By 
Saran K Bouton Short biographies 
riet Beecher Stowe, George Eliot, ae In- 
gelow, Harriet Hosmer, Margaret Faller, and 
other eminent women. With 20 Portraits. 
Companion book to ** Poor Boys Who Became 
Famoug.”’ 12mo, $1.59. 


“Buch ol a this will elevate the m'nds of 


THE BOYS’ E BOOK OF fAMOU RUL: 

. By Lypia Hoyt Farm 

Agamemnon, Julius (sar, Ch restomnag 
Frederick the Great, Richard Coeur do len, 
Robert Bruce, Napoleon, and other heroes of 
historicfame. Fully iilustrated with poriraite 
and numerousengrayings. 12mo, $!. 


“ One of the best pub ications of the kind we have 
seen.”—(Ohio State Journal. 


BIRCHWOOD. ByJAK. 12mo, $1.25, 


“a hearty, honest boys’ book, which young peo 
ple are sure to epjoy.”—[{New York Mall and Ex 
press. 


RIVERSIDE MUSEUM. ByJAK. 1%mo, 


“ Thoroughly healthy in tone,”—{ Nation 
aan very charming story for young folks, "”—Inter- 


THE FITCH CLUB. By JAK. 12mo, $1.25, 


“The author has a happy way of telling a story in 
just the me calculated to interest boys.”—[Chris 
tian Union. 


‘* My little boy has justlearned toread Whai 
series of books would - et recommend whieh would 
take him along by slow degrees, interest him all tha 
way, and prepare him for s.mething better ? 

“ Answer: One series of books stands out and 
answers th's question in all its conditions— 
books which haye been read by two or three 
generations. A hundred thousand of our read- 
ers, at least, have guessed the name before we 
announce it tothem : 


THE ROLLO BOOKS, 


Published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. of New York.” 
—(Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

A new and cheaper edition now ready. 14 vols 
bound in 7 yols. Cioth, 16mc, $8.75. 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 ASTOR PLACE, 


. NEW YORK. 
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» THE OUTLOOK. 


HE expected ministerial crisis in Paris was pre- 

cipitated on Saturday by an adverse vote on the 
motion of the Ministry to postpone interpellation on 
the domestic policy of the Government. The motion 
was lost by a vote of 328 to 242, and M. Rouvier, the 
Prime Minister, immediately announced the resigna- 
tion of the Oabinet. The Ministry have recognized 
the difficulty of meeting an interpellation on the sub- 
ject of M. Wileon’s abuse of his relations with the 
President. It is impossible to forecast the outcome 
of the present crisis. A Oonservative Republican 
Ministry has been maintained in power largely by 
the vote of the Conservatives, the Radical Republi- 
cans doing their best to make it impossible for 
such a Ministry to conduct the Government. It now 
looks as if the Radicals and the Oonservatives had 
united to turn out the Ministry. In view of the 
division of the Deputies in the three parties—Radi- 
cal Republicans, Oonservative Republicans, and 
Monarchists of all shades, who may be classed as 
Conservatives—no Ministry can exist except on some 
basis of compromise, The Radical Republicans are 
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anxious to secure a Radical eteeiey: ; the Conserva- 
tives are anx‘ous to make as much troubleas possible 
in order to make a possible future for some form of 
morarchy. Both these sections would like to have 
President Grévy resign, but so far he has refused to 
do this, on the ground that the resignation of the 
President as a result of a ministerial crisis would 
establish a very dangerous precedent. He is in a 
very difficult position. His support of M. Wilson 
has deprived him of a good deal of popular sympa- 
thy, and it now looks as if the politicians had deter- 
mined to desert him and force his resignation. M. 
Clemenceau, whom he summoned to form a Cabinet, 
has united with M. Goblet and M. de Freycinet in 
advising him to resign. The events of the next few 
days will be watched with great interest and not a 
little anxiety. 





In spite of rumors to the contrary, the Tsar visited 
Berlin on Friday of Jast week, and was cordially 
received by the populace of the German capital and 
by the Emperor and his court. Relations between 
Germany and Russia have lately been decidedly 
strained, and German feeling has been a good deal 
aroused by a persistent economic war upon Germany 
in the semi-official orgaos of the Russian Govern- 
ment. The feeling of antagonism was so well 
defined that serious doubts were entertained concern- 
ing the proposed visit to Berlin on the part of the 
Tsar. More peaceful counsels, however, seem to 
have prevailed, and there is a possibility that in his 
interviews with the Emperor and with Bismarck the 
Tsar may have gained a new view of German policy. 
That policy is undoubtedly a peaceful one, although 
Bismarck will not hesitate to make Russia feel the 
weight of his displeasure so long as the Rassian 
policy continues to be inimical to the peace of 
Europe. The visit may have been merely an inter- 
change of courtesies, and in that case nothing will 
come of it. But itis more than likely that the Tsar, 
woo is surrounded by a set of men who believe in a 
rigid, selfish, pro Russian policy, may have gained 
new light on some perplexing questions. 





Lord Salisbury has done nothing so unpopular 
since he became Premier as the appointment of Lord 
Lytton to succeed Lord Lyons to the English Em- 
bassy at Paris. The position is one which requires 
firmness, judgment, and tact in the highest degree. 
All these Lord Lyons conspicuously pcssessed. Those 
Americans who know his course in this country 
during the war give common testimony to the rare 
good sense and admirable poise of this trained am- 
bassador. Lord Lytton, on the other hand, though 
not Jacking in brilliant talents, is a man of very 
erratic judgment and very uncertain principles. His 
administration in India was a conspicuous failure 
from every point of view. Why such a man should 
be sent to Paris, the most difficult position for an 
English ambassador in Europe, is a question which 
Lord Salisbury’s most faithful adherents are unable 
to answer. No more unfit appointment has been 
made in the Eaglish diplomatic service for many a 
day. 


It is reported from Vienna that the German Gov- 
ernment has changed its policy with relation to Bul- 
garia, and that hereafter it will cordially support the 
Government of Prince Ferdinand. Facts which have 
transpired confirm the impression made by Signor 
Orispi’s speech several weeke ago. It is believed that 
Austria, following in the wake of Germany, will back 
Prince Ferdinand, and that the Turkish Government 
will withdraw its opposition. It is quite possible 
that the new alliance of the Central European Powers 
may incidentally aesure Bulgarian independence. 





A movement is on ‘foot, which will be pushed 
forward with great vigor and with considerable 
money and political influence behind it at Washing- 
ton this winter, to remove the Southern Utes from 
their present lands in Oolorado. The cat le interests 
are likely to give this movement a vigorous support ; 
for the lands of these Utes are looked at with 
covetous eyes for their grazing value. A provision 
was inserted, it is said, in the Dawes bill for the 
very purpose of making this movement impos- 
sible ; and its advocates frankly concede that, if the 
Utes once get their land in severalty, they cannot be 





joer eee We quote from an interview 
with Senator Bowen, of Colorado, in a recent num 
ber of the ‘‘ Durango Herald :” 

‘* We all feel the importance of having the Southern Utes 
removed at the earliest possible moment, and before the 
lands are given to the Indians in severalty, under existing 
laws, which would, if consummated, largely interfere with 
the removal.’’ 

That is to say, in plain English, this: ‘* Here are 
some people who have land that we want. The law 
has already been vassed which, if its provisions are 
carried out, will give them an unquestionable title to 
the land, their actual ownership of which under 
treaties of the United S‘ates is now nnquestioned. 
It will also make them citizens of the Uni'ed States, 
and enable them to appeal to the courts for protec- 
tion against any man or men who endeavor to rob 
them of theirland. We must make haste, therefore, 
and get Oongress to take this land away from them 
and give it to us for ourcattle, before they are taken 
out of the hands of Congress and given into the 
protecting care of the courts, who cannot be bribed 
by either money or political inflaonce.” We trust 
that the Indian Rights Aszociation will keep a sharp 
eye on this matter. 


The recently organized American pacty lays claim 
to an exceedingly rapid growth, and expects to wield 
considerable power in the elections next year. In 
this city, says the ‘‘ Post,” the first step toward 
orgatizing was made five weeks ago. Fifty cards 
were sent out, stating the objects of the party and 
asking for signatures. The objects of the party as 
stated in these cards were as follows: (1) Restriction 
or regulation of immigration. This means that the 
pauper and criminal classes, the Anarchists and 
Socialists, shall not be permitted to become American 
citizens. (2) That the time for naturalization be ex- 
tended to fourteen years, with the possible addition 
of an educational qualification. (3) That our Amer- 
ican free school system shall be protected and ex- 
tended in every community in the land. (1) That 
American Jands shall not bs owned by foreign capi- 
talists. (5) That no public funds shall be used for 
sectarian purposes. Of the fifty cards which were sent 
out, five were returned signed. To these five signers 
more cards were sent, and they came back signed. 
Most of these signers asked for more cards, and thus 
the movement has grown. Onasingle day of last 
week 1,800 new names are said to have been received. 
The Anarchist agitation has contributed largely to 
the success of the movement. 


Judging from Governor Swineford’s report, the 
Alaska Oommercial Company has taken advantage 
of the fur seal monopoly granted it by the Govern- 
ment, and established a despotism. By the pressure 
which it has brought to bear upon Government 
officials, and by the absence of all competition, it 
now ‘‘ possesses most of the Aleutian chain and the 
greater part of the mainland as a principality of its 
own, over which it exercises undisputed sway.” The 
fact that its monopoly is not permanent has only 
made it all tne more anxious to coin money while it 
can, regardless of the condition in which it will leave 
the industry in which it was engaged or the people it 
employed. ‘‘Unhampered by healthy competition,” 
says the Governor, ‘‘ it offers—and compels their 
acceptance by the natives, on the pain of starvation— 
such beggarly prices for their peltry that it manages 
invariably to keep them in its debt and at its mercy. 
Without mail communication other than that 
supplied by the company, which is their master, 
the natives are completely walled.” It has made it 
dangerous for the Government officials to protest 
against any of its measures. ‘ Its paid agents and 
lobbyists are kept at the national capital to oppose 
apy and every effort that may be made to promote 
the welfare of Alaska through such legislation as will 
encourage immigration and the enlistment of capital 
in the development of its resources.” Among the 
most important matters to bs brought before the 
Fisheries Commission is the case of the Canadian 
sealing vessels which were seized at the instigation 
of the Oommercial Company while on the high seas, 
‘*in spite of admitted principles of int »rnational law, 
and in direct opposition to the United States eonten- 
tion of what constitutes common waters on the 
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Atlantic coasts.” In short, the colonial government 
which we have established in Alaska is infinitely 
worse than that of Great Britain in India. For the 
sake of a small rent we have turned over the Alaska 
Indians to the tender mercies of a corporation which 
seems to have established among them a convict 
ease system similar to that in the Southern prisons. 





Some local excitsment has been made in the city 
of New York by the arrest of a prominent picture 
dealer in Fifth Avenue for selling photographs in 
violation of the law prohibiting the sale of obscene 
pictares and publications. The secular newspapers, 
with that alertness which is characteristic of the 
enterprise of American journalism, have tried the 
case, and not only acquitted the defendant, but con- 
victed Mr. Anthony Comstock, on whose complaint 
the arrest was made, of malicious prosecution, and 
one of them has ordered him sent to jail. Wedo not 
propose to follow our enterprising contemporaries 
and try this case. Whether the dealer in question 
has violated the law or not is a question for the 
courts to determine, and we shall not undertake to 
anticipate their decision. We do not believe in 
‘trial by newspaper.” But it is proper that the 
public should know the facts, and the facts have not 
been made known by the secular press. Mr. Anthony 
Comstock cannot make an arrest before a warrant is 
issued directing the photographs in question to be 
aken into custody, and the publisher himself to be 
brought before the court to answer to the charge. 
The pictures complained of were submitted to the Dis- 
trict Attorney, who declared that there was no ques- 
tion that they violated the law, and were submitted 
to the Jadge, who, upen inspection of them, issued 
the warrant. Someof the photographs have already 
been before the court ia the case of the People versus 
Mueller, in which they were found by the jary to be 
obecene, and this finding was confirmed by the Su- 
preme Court, which had the pictures before it for 
inspection, and finally reaffirmed by the Oourt of 
Appeals, the decision both of the Supreme Oourt and 
of the Oourt of Appeals being unanimous. Notwith- 
standing this decision, the pictures were still im- 
ported and sold, not singly to artists for art purposes, 
but by wholesale, and at prices such tha* any boy 
could easily purchase one or more to gratify and 
stimulate an evil imagination. It is evident from this 
mere statement of the facts in the case that the news- 
papers, if they have any cause for complaint, have it, 
not against Mr. Anthony Comstock or the Society 
which he represents. and by the order of whose ex- 
ecutive commit‘ee the proceedings were taken, but 
against the law on the statute book. If that law 
represents too rigid and puritanical a morality, they 
should seek to have it modified; they should not 
seek to have it set aside by the indifference of public 
officers, or complain of those who call the attention 
of public officers to the apparent violation of the 
statute. 





We do not propose in this connection to consider 
the limits within which the nu le in art is legitimate. 
For the immediate question at issue is, Within what 
limits is the nude in‘commerce, in cheap photographic 
reproductions, legitimate? and this is a question 
which the highest courts both in England and in 
America have definitely decided. We quote the 
legal principle from the decision of the Oourt of 
Appeals in the case already referred to: ‘“‘It is 
evident that mere nudity in painting or sculpture is 
not obscenity ; some of the great works in painting 
and sculpture, as all kiow, represent nude human 
forms. . . . The test of an obscene book was stated in 
Regina versus Hickling to be, whether the tendency 
of the matter charged as obscenity is to deprave or 
corrupt those whose minds are open to such im- 
moral infizences, and who might come into contact 
with it. We think it would also be a proper test of 
obscenity in a painting or statue whether the motive 
of the painting or statue, so t> speak, as indicated 
by it, is pure or impure ; whether it is natu-ally cal- 
culated to excite in a spectator impure imaginations, 
and whether the other incidents and qualities, how- 
ever attractive, were merely accessory to this as the 
prime or main purpose of the representation.” 
Whether the pictures which have been seized are 
of this description is a question for the court and 
jury to pass upon; we have not even exam- 
ined them, and are therefore in no condition 
to pass upon it, even were we inclined 20 todo. Bat 
it is perfectly clear that the publication and miscel- 
lanoous sale of pictures of such a character cannot 
be defended because they are supposed to represent 
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art, or because they are reproductions of pictures 
which have been exhibited in the Salon in Paris, or 
because the originals are to be found in private 
picture galleries in our own country. Tais we say 
is perfectly clear, because the Oourt of Appeals has 
definitely decided that expert testimony from artists 
upon such an issue is not admissible, and that the 
fact that the pictures have been publicly exhibited 
in picture galleries, either at home or abroad, con- 
stitutes no defense in a criminal prosecution for the 
publication and sale of photographic reproductions. 
Such defense would amouat to the enunciation of 
the principle that the standard of morals in this 
country is to be determined for us by the morals of 
the artists in Paris, and that every picture which, 
with all the accessories of color, may be legally per- 
mitted a quiet resting-place in the art gallery, isa 
proper subject for photographic reproductions and 
wide diffusion. Both of these principles have been 
refuted both by the State and Federal courts, and 
we do not believe that the courts can be induced to 
change or to modify their decision. If it be true, as 
asserted by te officers of the Society, that among the 
pictures which have been seized are some which bai 
been jadicially condemned in the test case of People 
versus Mueller, and which were still being imported 
and sold broadcast, it is certain that the Society had 
no option between abandoning entirely the victory 
which they had won and prosecuting the publisher 
who in their belief was violating, if not defying, the 
decision of the court and the law of the land. 





The ‘‘ Lutheran Visitor ” publishes in full the letter 
of Martin Luther to Hans Von Rechenberg (1522), 
from which in The Christian Union of O tober 27, 
1887, a correspondent quoted a sentence indicating 
that Martin Luther held the hypothesis of future pro 
bation. He quoted, not directly from the letter, but 
from Alger’s ‘‘ D .ctrine of a Future Life.” We have 
since compared both Alger’s translation and that of 
the ‘‘ Lutheran Visitor” with the original ; certainly 
Alger’s rendering is very ‘‘ liberal,” while that of the 
‘* Visitor’ appears to us to give the sense of the orig- 
inal asexactly as it can well be given in English. 
We put here side by side A'ger’s paraphrase, if it can 
be so called, and the actual paragraph, following the 
translation (which we have verified) of ths ‘ Lu- 
theran Visitor :” 

ALGER LUTHER 

Whoso hath faith in Christ if now God would save any 
shall be saved. God forbid that one without faith, he would act 
I should limit the time for ac- against his own word and would 
quiring this faith to the present convict himself of lyiog, indeed 
life. In the depths of the divine would deny himseif ; this is im- 
mercy there may be opportu- possible... . 
nity to win it iu the future It would, iadeed, be another 
etate question whether God could give 

faith to somein death or after 
death, and thus could save 
through faith. Who will doubt 
that he can do this? But that 
he does it, one cannot prove, 
For we even read that he first 
raised the dead again, ia order 
to give faith. Let him do in this 
respect what he may, let him 
give faith or not, itis impossible 
that anybody should be saved 
without faith, else all preachivg 
and Gospel and faith are in 
vain, false and deceptive, be- 
cause the entire Gospel makes 
faith necessary. 

It is clear, we think, from this paragraph, and 
from the whole letter from which it is taken, that 
Martin Luther did not believe in the modern theory 
that men can be saved without a knowledge of 
Ohrist. The whole burden of his letter appears to 
be directed to prove that faith in Obrist, as he is 
revealed in the New Testament, is essentia! to salva- 
tion. In this opinion we do not agree with him; 
but this appears to be his opinion. O. the question 
of future probation he would appear to be an 
agnostic. Men may be saved after death; there 
is nothing, in his judgment, to contradict that 
hypothesis ; but also nothing to prove it true. In 
this judgment we think Martin Lither’s opinion is 
that entertained by the majority of Protestant 
divines who have given the subject careful study. 
It is clear that Martin Luther did not hold to the 
dogma of the absolutely deciaive nature of this life's 
probation for all men, whether they have heard of 
Ohrist or not ; still less to the idea that any man 
who does not hold to that dogma is unworiby of 
Obristian fellowship or of ministerial ordination. 
His position is substantially that of Mr. Morse, one 
of the rejected candidates for missionary appoint- 
ment by the American Board ; we cannot say that 





the hypothesis of future probation is certainly false, 
but we cannot affirm it to be positively true. 





From a revenue point of view at least, the high 
license and local option experiment in Illinois has 
had a most marked success. The law was passed 
four years ago, and its author, Mr. W. H. Harper, 
has just published some additional figures regarding 
its effect. According to Mr. Harper, the number of 
saloons in the State has been reduced from 13,000 to 
less than 10,000, in spite of the increase in popula- 
tion, and the revenue from the liquor traffic has in- 
creased from $700,000 to nearly $5,000,000. The 
figures regarding the number of saloons are not 
entirely in accord with those published by the United 
States Commissioner of Internal Revenue, but the 
latter included the drug stores as well as the saloons. 
The Illinois law levies a uniform license of $500 upon 
liquor-selling and $150 upon beer-selling, but per- 
mits every community to refuse to grant any licenses 
whatever, or to raise the license fées to whatever 
limit it pleases. Two of the counties inthe State 
have adopted a policy of local prohibition. Some of 
the communities have raised the fee to $1,000, 
$1,500, and even as high as $2,200. In some cases 
this tax ha: been prohibitory, and in others it ha: 
been a revenue measure. The ‘‘ cities of the S-ate,” 
says Mr. Harper, ‘‘Cnicago, Springfield, Peoria, 
Quincy, Bloomington, Jacksonville, and others, have 
been enabled to pave their streets, beautify their 
parks and surroundings, improve their police forces, 
general order, and sanitary condition” All this has 
of course been done by a tax which is paid by the 
drinking portion of the community, and is therefore 
& great boon to the property owners. Whether or 
not the amount of liquor-selling in the high license 
towns has been really decreased, or merely concen- 
trated in fewer hands, is a point still at issue. 





GENERAL NeEws.—Over a hundred and twenty-five 
lives were lost by the sinking on Sunday of the 
steamer ‘‘ W. A. Scholten ” in the Dover Straits, from 
collision with the ‘‘ Rose Mary.” The latter is believed 
to have been in fault.—--The winter quarters of 
P. T. Barnum’s show at Bridgeport, Conn., were 
destroyed Sanday night. Many animals were 
burned. This is the famous showman’s fifth great 
fire.—-—The receiver appointed to take charge of 
property of the Mormon Church has begun action to 
gain porsession of the Temp'e and other buildings, — 
Lord Lytton has been elected Lord Rector of Giasgow 
University. ——Ri‘oting was anticipated in Trafalgar 
Square, London, again on Sunday, but the demon- 
stration took place in Hyde Park, and no trouble 
ensued.——Nost, the Anarchist, has been arrested on 
a charge of inciting to violence io a recent harangue 
in this city.——It is reported that Stanley is meeting 
opposition and treachery in his African exploration. 
——The Fishery Oommission has come together in 
Washington. Ganeral Valentine Baker, better 
known as Baker Pasha, died in Egypt last week.—— 
United States Treasurer Hyatt reports a surp!us of 
$103,000,000 t > be used in paying the public debt, 











A THANKSGIVING THOUGHT. 


ibe is noticeable that the public officers whose duty 
it is to put forth the Thankegiving proclamations 
endeavor always t> enumerate some special occasion 
for gratitude ; and doubtless this represents a feel- 
ing very generally entertained ; a feeling which we 
are all likely to entertain unless we give the matter 
deeper thought. The constant temptation which 
besets us is to measure the goodness of God by the 
standard of our own individual comfort. If tha fort- 
unes of the year have been favorable to what we call 
prosperity ; if crops have b2en large, stocks buoyant, 
business active ; if our interests have been visibly 
advanced, we say that tie year has been crowned 
with divine mercier, and that there has been special 
cause for thanksgiving. It is certainly true that for 
all good and pleasant things we ought to be duly 
grateful ; health and peace and prosperity are real 
and noble blessings to those who know how to 
receive them humbly and use them wisely. Bat 
these evident benefactions are not the only good 
things which God sends us, nor are they always the 
things that are richest in blessing. The sunlight is 
fall of brightness and jy, but there are times when 
the overshadowing clouds are more truly beneficent ; 
prosperity bricgs always a genial atmosphere with 
its coming, but there are times when what we call 
adversity is fuller of strength and help and lasting 
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good for us; the clouds are often more potent in the 
harvest than the sunshine. 

We ought not to be less grateful for the obvious 
gains, for the pleasant rewards of life, but our grati- 
tude ought to be deeper and more catholic ; it ought 
to put its circle of loving thought around the whole 
circumference of life. If there is an infinite Father 
ordering all the ways in which we walk, we ought to 
be slow to discriminate between the gifts he sends 
us; slow to aczept some with overflowing gratitude 
and to receive others with averted faces into unwill- 
ing hands. The angels of divine beneficence come 
oftener with veiled faces than with such a revelation 
of their heavenly ministry that, like the shepherds 
of the nativity, we are overawed with the sudden 
splendor on the fields familiar to our toil. How 
often in every experience the angel who was to an- 
nounce to us some great, new gift from God has 
come 80 disguised that we would have closed our 
door against him if his gentle persistence had not 
prevailed against us! Many aman’s noblest fortuoe 
in life, many a woman’s sweetest hope and joy, has 
expanded, flower-like, out of some hard and forbidden 
calyx that wounded thehand into which it was pressed. 
So blind are we to our own happiness, so deaf to the 
heavenly voices that call us, that we should refuse 
the best things which God has for us were it not that 
‘« goodness and mercy follow” us all the days of our 
life, and, despite cur blindness, we ‘‘dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever.” It has been said that if an 
archangel were offered such a life as oura, with the 
full vision of its possibilities which is open to him, 
he would count it an unspeakable joy to embark in 
so glorious an enterprise. Nothing shows the un- 
spirituality of men more clearly than their recurring 
skepticism concerning the value of life. The church 
itself has not been free from fault in this respect ; it 
has often taught a thoroughly pessimistic view of 
life, and has cast a deep shadow of doubt and ques- 
tioning over that great gift from God in which all 
other gifts are included. God is love, and Jife is the 
one road to a complete knowledge of him and toa 
final and everlasting fellowship with his life and 
work. For such a gift all gratitude is inadequate. 
Oar thanksgiving ought to be continuous, unbroken, 
eternal. 


THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 


NTEREST in the copyright question, which has 

been rapidly reviving of late, with many encour- 
aging indications of a clearer comprehension of the 
prizciples involved and of the great injustice of the 
present system to Americans no less than to Eaglish 
writers, has received added impulse by reason of a 
novel suggestion embodied in an article in the 
‘‘ Nineteenth Contury” by Mr. R. Pearsall Smith, 
of Philade'phia. The editor of the Review 
submitted the article to Mr. Gladstone, Tenny- 
son, the Duke of Argyll, Matthew Arnold, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, and others, and publishes their 
comments in the same number. Mr. Smith 
proposes, in brief, that any publisher shall have 
a right to reprint a foreign book on payment to 
the author of ten per cent. of the amount derived 
from the sales, the payment to be secured by the 
necessity of attaching to each copy of the publication 
the author’s private stamp, obtainable only from him 
and bearing his signature, penalties to be attached 
for selling without the stamp. This plan, Mr. Sm'th 
thinks, would meet the objection of those who think 
that the result of international copyright would be 
to force upon this country the high prices at which 
many English publications are sold at home. It will 
also meet the objection cf Western publishers, 
who fear the monopoly of English publications 
among the leading Eastern publithers There are 
three parties to the copyright question—the au- 
thors, the publishers, «nd the readers—and Mr. 
Smith thinks his scheme would protect the author 
while still securing for the reader the advantages 
which arise fr: m the present republication of foreign 
books in very low-priced forms. Mr. Gladstone gives 
the scheme a guarded approval ; Tennyson is glad 
of anything ; Matthew Arnold thinks the plan is not 
favorable to the British author, and that he 
gets for the Amarican edition of his books a 
larger share of profit than M:. Smith’s plan would 
give him. It is characteristic that he takes 
this occasion to remind us that America is gov- 
erned ‘“‘by and for the average man,” and so 








uong as this average manin America is what he 


is, he will not give the British author copyright, 
because he has not ‘‘deliseacy enough to feel the 








author’s claims.” It is a consolation to know that 
the English people have the same lack of delicacy, 
and that in Mr. Arnold’s judgment the people of 
France and Italy alone could be trusted to feel with 
the author and artist. 

Professor Huxley puts the chief objection to Mr. 
Smith’s scheme sharply and clearly when he says 
that the plan is false in principle, because while it 
recognizes that an English writer has rights of 
property in the books which he has written, it refuses 
him the power to protect and enforce that right ty 
appointing his own agent to make and sell his book. 
Mr. Smith’s plan gives the foreign author no choice 
of publisher ; he is bound to furnish stamps to any 
publisher who wants them, and twenty publishers 
may apply at the same time and bring his books 
out in apy manner they choose, without refer- 
ence to his desires. There are two practical objec- 
tions to the plan. It would do nothing to protect 
American writers, who are suffering greatly, not 
because, as it is sometimes claimed, their produc- 
tions sre not protected as other products of in- 
dastry are protected against foreign competition, but 
because their productions are compelled to compete 
with productions which have been stolen, and which 
can therefore besold at ruinously low rates. It is 
the flood of stoleu literature which is at this moment 
preventing the proper development of our own liter- 
ature, and making it almost impossible for American 
writers to live by the work of their pens. Moreover, 
no American publisher would put money into an 
English publication if he were not sure of his market. 
No publisher could be expected to invest capital 
in plates and advertising if ten other publishers 
could flood the market with the same work in 
cheaper forms. It is unfortunate that this scheme 
should have been brought out at thistime. There 
are many indications that the American conscience 
is being awakened to the injustice of the present 
system, and that a body of men so unsensitive to the 
highest American interests as our Oongressmen have 
shown themselves to be are beginning to understand 
the questions involved. If a united ¢ffort can now 
be made, with a strong expression of public senti- 
ment, there is good hope of the passage of proper 
eopyright legislation this winter. Meanwhile we are 
glad to call the attention of our readers to the 
Authors’ Readings which will be given at Chickering 
Hall in this city on the afternoons of Tuesday and 
Monday of next week for the benefit of the Copyright 
League. Mr. Lowell will preside, and many well- 
known authors will read selections from their works. 








ENGLISH PREACHERS FOR AMERICAN 
PULPITS. 


UR readers will find in another column an 

account of the action of Plymouth Ohurch in 
calling the Rev. Oharles A. Berry, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, Eogland, to be the successor of the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher. In calling an Englishman Plymouth 
Ohurch follows good precedents. It is a significant 
fact that the pulpits of four among the foremost 
churches of New York Oity are occupied by English- 
men ; namely, those of Dr. John Hall, Presbyterian ; 
William M. Taylor, Oongregationalist ; W. 8. Rains- 
ford and E. W. Warren, Episcopalians. Dr. Warren 
and Mr. Berry have yet to be tested in the American 
pulpit, but no one will question that the success of 
Drs. Rainsford, Taylor, and Hall has abundantly 
justified the choice of the churches which respect- 
ively called them. It is idle to inveigh against 
American congregations for inviting into the pulpit 
Eoglish preachers. Americans always go where 
they get the best service ; this they ought to do, and 
this they will continue todo. If American congre- 
gations send across the water for English preach- 
ers, it is not because they are without patriotism or 
even free from national prejudice, but because they 
have found across the water pulpit qualities more 
common there than here. It is not the congregation 
whick calls, but the ministers who are called and the 
seminaries who educate those ministers, who have a 
lesson to learn. 

Jcdged by those scholastic standards which are 
commonly employed in professional circles, minis- 
terial education is much more advanced in America 
than in England. There is but one Oongregational 
theological seminary which is distinctively theo- 
logical in all Eagland, and we believe there is not 
one in Scotland. We donot know of any seminary 
devoted exclusively to theological education under 
Presbyterian, Methodist, or Baptist auspices, and 








we are quite sure there are none which in equipment 
and scholarship compare with Princeton, Drew, and 
Newton Seminaries in this country. We believe 
there is only one seminary exclusively devoted to 
theological instruction under the auspices and con- 
trol of the Church of England. However this may 
be—for we are giving here general impressions not 
carefully verified—it is certain that the ministry of 
England do not customarily take that professional 
course of education which is ordinarily required as 
a condition of ordination in this country. The 
Episcopal clergy get the largest proportion of their 
theological instruction in connection with their ani- 
versity course and at the universities. The Non- 
conformist ministers are largely called out from the 
ranks of the laity after showing some special fit- 
ness for ministerial work by services rendered in 
the prayer-meeting, the Sunday-school, and lay 
preaching; and they prepare for their future 
profession either by special courses of reading 
and study, combined with Christian work under 
the instruction of some active pastor, or by a com- 
bined literary and theological course in an institu- 
tion which is balf college and half seminary. A 
large proportion of the ministers in this country 
have taken four years of college course and three of 
theological course before entering on their work. 
The number who have done this in England is very 
small. But what the English ministers lose in 
technical and professional scholarship they gain in 
familiarity with the people, with popular life, and 
with the common thonght of the nation. The 
university course, while it gives far less definite and 
technical instruction in New Testament Greek, in 
Hebrew, and in dogmatic theology, gives its instruc- 
tion to men who are in intellectual fellowship with 
other students, and thus keeps the mind of the man 
who is preparing for the ministry in sympathy with 
the minds of men who are preparing for law, for 
medicine, for politics, or for non-professional careers. 
The young man who is called from the shop or the 
street by his pastor to go into the ministry because 
he has shown some special adaptation for the work of 
a religious teacher, and who devotes only two years 
to special preparation, though his scholarly equip- 
ment is far inferior to that of the professionally 
educated clergyman in America, has an equipment 
in his practical knowledge of and sympsthy with the 
actual life and thought of the common people which 
neither college nor theological seminary can give. 

We are far from urging ‘he abandonment of the 
thorcugh course of study which is ordinarily pursued 
in America asa preparation for ministerial work. But 
we do very earnestly urge both ministers and theo- 
logical teachers to consider the que: tion whether that 
course of study, as now pursued, does not educate min- 
isters away from the people, and whether it does not 
need to be both largely supplemented and materially 
modified. The engrafting upon it of practical 
Christian work, as is done by the Chicago Seminary 
(Congregational) and the Union Theological Sem. 
inary (Presbyterian) of New York are movements 
in the right direction. So are the additions 
to the theological course of lectures on cur 
rent questions of the day, recently established 
by Andover and Yale and Hartford Seminaries. 
Supplementing the three years’ course by one of 
practical work as an assistant to an efficient and suc 
cessful pastor, or even substituting such a year for 
one of the three years in the seminary course, would 
be a great improvement upon the present American 
method. The combination of the theological semi- 
nary with the college and its affiliation with a uni- 
versity course, as at Cambridge, New Haven, and 
Princeton, also afford very decided advantages over 
a@ separate course in an isolated seminary. The 
selection of men for the ministry by their natural 
aptitude, even if it involved a shorter course of 
study, would be of benefit by infusing into the 
ministerial profession, whose greatest danger is pro- 
fessionalism, a more earnest and vital element. 
Nor can we fail to see that the English method both 
necessitates and permits a larger range of thought 
and a larger liberty of thought than is encouraged, 
perhaps we should say is permitted, in American 
clerical life. 

Our object, however, in this article is not to poirt 
out the method by which improvement is to be 
made. We are content here simply to call attention 
to the fact that for some reason or other American 
congregations have apparently a great liking for 
English preachers, and that English preachers have 
so far, by the practical and spiritual results of their 
work, justified that liking, and that in these two 
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facts there is food for reflection on the part both of 
the ministry and of those who are charged with the 
duty of educating young men for the ministry. 





SOME PASTORAL LETTERS. 
IV —CONCERNING SMOKING PARSONS. 


¥ WAS onee attending a revival service in a 
i Methodist church in the West. The church was 
crowded ; a number of penitents were kneeling before 
the aftar; several ministers within the rail were 
praying with and for them ; ejaculations were going 
ur, from all over the house. Suddenly one of the 
ministers arose from his knees, took a plug of 
tobaceo ont of his pocket, cut off a p’ece, cried out 
as be did so, ‘‘Giory to God !” put the quid into his 
myuth, shut the jack-knife up with aspring, rolled the 
quid into ove cheek, and, with the tobacco safely 
stowed there, like a nut in a squirrel’s pouch, ¢jacu- 
lated, with an elocutionary skill which only long 
practice could have given, ‘Hallelujah!’ This 
Little incident did not seem to disturb the worshipers 
in the least. To me it appeared a trifle incongruous. 
But I have since questioned whether the incongruity 
was any greater than it would have been if the min- 
ister had taken his chew before going into the pulpit 
er after coming away. It was somewhat more 
‘apparent ; was it more real ? 

Mc. Spurgeon is reported to have said, some years 
ago, that he smoked to the glory of God; but, if he 
said s, h's experience is unlike that of mcs: smok 
ers. The wine-drinker can present a very respecta- 
b'e argument for his wine-drinking. He will assure 
you that he takes a little wine for his stomach’s sake 
and his often infirmities ; that he regards it es a val- 
uable food, or at least a valuable aid to food ; that 
his physician has recommended it to him; that so 
far as the p’easure to the palate is concerned he 
would willingly give it up for the sike of others, but 
thatit adds to his efficiency for work, and that for this 
reason he takes it. This argument is often specious, 
and it is sometimes partially true. Bat the smoker 
rarely presents any such reason for his indulgencein 
the cigar. As he smokes he berates the habit ; con- 
demns the cigar between the whiffs; and calmly 
congratulates you on not smoking while he puffs the 
smoke from his mouth. Or, at bes‘, he commiserates 
you on derying yourself a great luxury. He rarely 
cites a physician’s recommendation. He rarely asserts 
that his cigaris nece:sary to health, vigor, digestion, 
efficiency in work. It is a luxury, and as a luxury, 
pure and smple, he commends or condemns it, as 
the case may be. And herein consists my difficulty 
with and my criticism of the smoking parson. For 
the smoker seems to me generally to take his com- 
fort at the cost of c»mfort to others. If he smokes 
in the street, he puffs the rmoke of his cigar in the 
face of some sensitive passer-by. If he smokes in 
the hone, he fills the curtains and the furniture and 
the very paper and tapestries on the walla with stale 
tobacco smoke. If he smokes in a smoking-room 
reserved for that purpcsa, or in that extraordinary 
product of modern civilization, asmokipg-car, where 
floor and air compete with each other in foulness, he 
carries the ill odor of the vitiated atmosphere in his 
garments wherever be gces. He who would not 
come into the seciety of ladies for any consideration 
with soiled garments will obtrude upon them what is 
at least to some of them no less offensive, the odor 
of stale tobaccoemoke. But is the offense of a disagree- 
able sight less offensive than that of a disagreeable 
odor, because the latter assails the nostri!s, not the 
eye? Rather, worse. For you can shut the eye, but 
not the nostrils. How can a minister preach self- 
denial and practice self-indulgence’ Thatis the 
problem which puzzles me when I see men whom 
I reverence, not for their learning only, but for their 
piety and purity and Christian heroism, discussing 
theclogy after dinner with cigars in their mouths, 
spittoons at their feet, and air that seems to me 
as vitiated as such air did a quarter of a century 
ago. I do not sit in judgment on my brethren. 
Doubtless I have my own self-iodulgences ; and am 
not more virtuous than my neighbor because the 
cigar is not one of them. But the problem still 
remains. 

A number of years ago a clergyman was visiting 
at the house of a friend of mive. After dinner he 
sat down on the lawn with his cigar in mouth, con 
siderately avoiding inflicting it on his hostess. Her 
little boy was playing about. He wasa boy in whom 
the imitative faculty was largely developed ; and 
the clergyman presently observed the boy eying him 





with unaffectedly envious eyes. Presently he called 
the little fellow to him, and, still calmly emoking his 
cigar, proceeded to lecture him on the evils of tobac- 
co, and to urge him never to fall into the bad habit 
of smoking. I afterward heard the boy, with flashing 
eyes and red cheeks and eager voice, describing 
the scene to hissympathetic mother. ‘I never want 
to hear that man preach,” he said, ‘‘ never ; never !” 
The mother chid him gently, but, unless I was 
greatly mistaken, sympathized with him far too 
much to make her chiding effectual. 

After a!l, the cigar is only asymbol. Smoking is 
evil if it is evil self-indulgence ; not evil if it is not, 
or whenit is not. He who can conscientiously com- 
mend the cigar by his words may conscientiously 
commend it by his sm>ke ; but he who thinks it his 
duty to lecture boys against the cigar should not do 
it with a cigar in his own mouth. The smoking 
problem aside, the general principle has no excep- 
tions: practices what you preach. The preaching 
may, and indeed ought to, be svyerior to the prac- 
tica; for the preaching represents the preacher's 
ideal ; and our ideals always run ahead of our reals. 
But to deliberately, habitually, and of set resolve 
practice what one cannot in his highest and best 
moods defend in himself or commend to others who 
are in like circumstances and condition, is to destroy 
the power of the pulpit teaching ; relatively, if not 
absolutely and entirely. Every preacher should be 
able to say, with Paul, ‘‘ Be ye followers cf me.” 
Blessed is he who can so say with a clear con- 
science. L. A. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator likes to travel. He supposes this is partly 
becanre his occupation seldom takes him away from home, 
s0 that when he does leave those sacred and beloved 
precincts there is a mild and genial excitement in the 
atmospbere which is rather exhilaratirg. Doubtless this 
would not be the case if he were a commercial traveler or 
the special agent of some large business company. He 
could imagine then that the aspect of haman nature that is 
visible almost solely to travelers would pall upon his vis'on ; 
but to the Spectator pever is a collection of his human 
brethren and sisters more interesting than that he finds ina 
railroad car or on the deck of a steamboat. Hs invents 
stories about them and their families which probably do 
more credit to h!s imagination than to his discernment, and 
sometimes catches himself in a stare which might possibly 
be misinterpreted as rude by the victim. 


The Spectator flatters himself that he has learned to 
recogniz3 at a glance many of the classes and conditions of 
his feliow-travelers. Every one, of course, perceives 
instantly the couple on their wedding tour. No matter 
if the bride has saved the oldest vell she possessed 
to cover her new bonnet, no matter if she avd her 
spouse never so much as lean toward each other, there is 
an indescribable atmosphere of bliss about them which sets 
at nanght all pretense of indifference. O1 way trains run- 
ning throngh country villages there is very apt to be the 
young mother with one or two or three small children on 
their way to or from a semt-occasiona! visit to their grand- 
parents. There is always a great stir outside, with the 
voices pitched at a bigh key (crandpapa is usually a trifie 
dea‘), then the reverberation of kisres, and then the grand 
entrance. A useful uncle comes first, bearing the baby, 
who is used to transitions fn his short life, and bears this 
one calmly ; then the rather jsgged- looking mamma, push- 
ing one child before ber and dragging another after her. 
All three children are devouring cookies. There is a great 
rustle and bustle to find two connecting seats whereof one 
may be turned backward. In the meantime the children 
rush to the windows, regardless of obstacles, to bid farewell 
to the assembly of relatives upon the station platform 
They shriek ‘‘good-by;’? the mother makes the baby 
“ shake-a-day-day,’’ or some cabalistic expression of the 
sort; the baby even plasters his hand with the cooky in 
it all over his face, which is fondly supposed to be throw- 
ing a kiss ; the engine whistles and snorts ; more shrieks of 
“ good-by,’’ and the party settle, or hop, accoruing to siz, 
back into the seats and continue the cooky-munching 
process, while they survey the other passengers with an air 
of smiling friendliness. Then there is the old lady who is 
dreadfully worried lest she should not get out at the right 
station, and makes the conductor’s life a burden to him by 
clutching him every time he comes within reach to ask 
innumerable questions. She also inquires of every passen- 
ger within speaking distance if they could have passed 
M——, and confides to them the history and circumstances 
of Matilda Smith, whom she is going to visit. Space fails 
to tell of all the interesting people the Spectator has seen in 
his limited travels. He is fond of them all, and wishes he 
could write a book about them ; only nobody would read it! 














It has chanced more than once to the Spectator to come 
upon a monomania which he thinks reqatres a strait-jacket 
as much as more violent and recogn'zed forms of madness, 
It is common to elther sex, and takes the form of a maniacal 
—he had almost said a diabolical—devotion to certain kinds 
of work. The Spectator does not balieve in idleness, but he 
does believe in rest, in recreation, in variety, and in enjoy- 
ment, and above all in doing one thing atatims. Not that 
he would discourage those accomplished souls who are 
able to knit and read at one and the same moment. That 





remarkable feat has always seetiied to the aws-strlékél 
Spectator a logititiate doubling up of occupations. To be 
siire, he cannot imagine reading Darwin’s‘' Origin of 
Species ’’ or Browning’s “‘ Paracelsus ’’ by this method, but 
for some light and witching tale ‘‘ which shall not trouble 
him to think,’’ it might do admirably. The Spectator does 
not complain of this, but of that spirit which canses men 
and women to behave as if the Turles were dogging thoti 
inexorably down, and the hotinds of death wert biting thelf 
heels. He has always been deeply impressed by what Mr. 
Emerson’s friend said of the sense the sage and poet 
seemed to beat about with him of ‘‘a certain great amplitude 
Of tithe and leisure. I: was the relation of one who really 
believed in an immortal life and had adjasted his conduct 
accordingly.’’ We fritter away our timein trivialand uo- 
important details which leave us none of that amplittide of 
leisure in which we may ‘‘loate avd intite our sonls,” a 
more important occtpation this last perhaps than making 
macramé lace, or hurrying throvgh a round of formal 
visits, or turning an extra penny more or leas honestly by 
** dovotion to business.” 
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Spectator knew of one instance, that struck him as 
really pitiab’e, of a young woman expecting her first child, 
who had arranged a qaantity of tatting, he believes it is 
called, so that she need not be idle, she said, as she lay in 
bed. Think of a woman to whom a miracio has jast hap- 
pened, being unwilling to lie still for a few days ‘rapt in 
the wonder of it,’’ lest there may be a few yards less 
of tatting in the world! Another otentrence that sad- 
dened bim a little was once when he went to sea an old 
friend whom he had not met for a long tine, and whom he 
was not likely to see again for months. He did not go ta 
spend the afternoon, but simply to make a short ¢all, a8 
his time was limited. The lady came down stairs with a 
piece of macram# fringe in het hand, which ehe explained 
ehe was making fot a mantelpiece, and she thought 
she might as well get on with it while talking with him. 
Somehow the Spectator felt that he was interrupting, and 
the bloom and the zest of that friendly meeting were gone. 
He likes household decorations, but he has passed happler 
moments in a room where the mantelpiece was bare, but 
where the inmates had leisure to converse. Thesé incl- 
dents are very trifilng, but the spirit that ptomptéd them 
is a dangerous one, and fotind its full expression in the 
words of an old lady, who, when she was taken to dine hy 
friends amid the most enchanting scenery, could only 
groan, ‘‘I wish I was to hum to work !"”” 





The Spectator cherishes an unlimited respect for women. 
He believes that they are capable of doing anything they 
choose, and if this is not unlimited what is? But there is 
one word he wonld like to whisper in the ears of some of 
the women whose names appear in public in one way or 
another. When your name is to appear in print, no matter 
if it is only the programme of your school graduation exer- 
cises, do not allow what is known as your pet name to be set 
forth to the world in this manner. The Spectator addresses 
himself solely to women, for men almost never err in this 
respect. He excludes the gentry of the minstrels, or the 
circus ring, or the prize-fighters, who are usually known as 
Bill, Jack, or Jimmy, as the case mey be. If women could 
realiz3 that only men of such callings adoptench titles, that 
no pet name has dignity, or much beauty except in the 
mouths of family and friends, they would think twice before 
they write themselves down, before even a limited public, 
as Sadie, Mamie, Lulie, etc. It is only within a short time 
that the woman publisher of a certain periodical has ceased 
to place her name on the title-page of that journal as 
**Susie.’’ Imagine amale publisher writing ‘‘ Willie’ or 
** Johnny’’ in the same connection! The Spectator has seen 
in lists of school and even college graduates innumerable 
instances of this weakness or thoughtlessness, such as 
Hattie, Belle, Lulu, Teenie, Mamie, and worse. Bat even 
all-powerful fashion bas begun to grasp the notion that 
pretty name is better than an ugly diminutive, and the 
Spectator was much amused recently to hear in an assembly 
of very small children, who were little more than able to 
walk alone, such remarks as these: ‘‘Come and kiss the 
baby, Violetta |” ‘‘ Look ont, Dorothea, you will fall!" 
“Don’t touch that, Margaret!’ Truly, thought the Spec- 
tator, the moon of nickname3;must be on the wane ; and he 
took courage. 





Acompany of travelers were on a west-bound expres 
train of the Fitchburg Railway as it rolled rapidly along 
the roadbed which follows the torturous course of the 
Greenfield Valley, the cars swaying to and fro with every 
change of the road’s curve. Their attention was attracted to 
an old gentleman of large and slightly stooping frame, blithe 
action, strong, benign, and scholarly face. They noticed that 
as acquaintances in passing stopped to shake hands or 
speak with him he always rose and stood to receive or 
extend greetings, and that when he wished to gain some 
information from the conductor or brakeman, he rose as he 
addressed his fellow-man. With gratification, though not 
with surprise, the company learned that they had recetved 
a notable lesson in Christian courtliness from that prince 
among men, Mark Hopkins. 





My Dear Spectator : 

Coming down the other day from the finest farm in the 
world, to take up my residence in the wretched city, two 
nice-looking young ladies sat on the opposite side, one seat 
back of the subscriber. The seat opposite me was filled 
with a smal! satchel and some kind of asack. I did want 
to jump over there and sit while we passed Tuxedo Park, but 
conciuded I wouldn't. After passing Lorillard’s the engi- 
neer pulled open the throttle valve, and we went at lightning 
speed until we approached Paterson. There the law com- 
pelled us to draw rein. In camenumerous respectable-look- 
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ing people, and all looking more or less anxiously for a seat 
by thewindow. No motion was made by the young ladies to 
offer that seat for along time; finally they did rise and take 
into account the wants of others. Ladies as well as gentle- 
men were on the anxious list, and this is how I knew that 
the baggage belonged to these young ladles. Having estab- 
lished positively the ownership of the traps, I resolved to 
write you and ask why such things are possible. Is it any 
more honest to pay for one seat and take two than it would 
be to pay for one loaf of bread and take two? Ifso, why? 
ANOTHER SPECTATOR. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDERT.] 


OME generous contributors to Western institutions 
keep at hand a leaflet entitled ‘‘ Wonderful Kan- 
sas,” which is a statement of the financial growth 
and present standing of the State. In population there 
has been an increase of from 107,206 in 1860 to 1,406,- 
738 {In 1886 and with a prosnortive growth on the same 
ratio of increase to 2.250000 in 1890, followed by 
theaffirmation ‘‘ only four S:ates havo more” In 1860 
the valuation of property {a the State was $21,000,000 ; 
in 1887, $850000 000. Farm crops were valued at 
$59,000,000 in 1870, at $503,000,000 in 1885, The in- 
crease is given in periods of five years, and at the con- 
clusion {s this sentence: ‘‘The above is the most 
wonderful statement ever made of the growth and 
financial prosperity of any part of the world.” When 
solicitors of funds to support financlal institutions fn 
Kansas appear in countiog-rooms, their attention is 
called to this leafist, and ons gentleman remarked that 
it would seem some of this proparty ought to goto sup- 
port education and for charlty {a ths S:ate— ne perc nt. 
at least. The sollcitor, however, qilckly turns and 
declares that the farms are very largely mortgiged to 
Eastern capital, somo of them to the verge of bankruptcy, 
and therefore he sp-ings the conclusion, Eastern charity 
ought to contribute to education in the colleges. 
Whether Western people will be pleased to have the 
impression abroad that Eastern capital ownsthefr farms 
I know not, but it would seem that there might be 
schedules from which solicitors might be able to appeal 
to the men who hava hands in the financial prosperity, 
who, on the ground of self-interest, should be appealed 
to for contributions. 





Mr. John Fiske, in his lecture oa the Puritan Exodus 
in the Old South Meetiag-House on Saturday, treated 
with the hand of a master the growth and influence of 
Puritanism upon modern Earops, placiag the Bible at 
the head of Eaglish Ilterature which wrought mightily 
for freedom ; showlng also why the Pilgrims did not 
stay and get absorbed, asthe Huguenots did, pointing 
out clearly the great Influence John Calvin exerted asa 
reformer, especially in civil liberty and the problem of 
Mberty directed by law. The espacial interest of this 
rapid survey of Mr. Fieks is that he uses the materials 
of history, not in the interests of any party or creed, but 
as they are found in soctlety, forces that are working 
and co-working toward a future in which men like 
Robinson and Brewster might get a chance to live out 
their lives. It is the evolution of such lives, under 
Providence, which made New England. One gets an 
enlarged idea of the real Puritanism, the men who all 
the while were building better than they knew, and who 
are only factors {n a great problem of self-government 
and not ends in the problem. 





The great {nterest from now till the election next month 
will be the choice of a city government for another year. 
The city is strongly Democratic,and the only way to de. 
feat a party ticket wi!l b3 for the cltfzens to rlseupina 
reform movement and elect non-partisan boards. Mayor 
O'Brien has been at the head three years, and has some 
strong qualities, but he {s continually handicapped by 
the boards, and there {s need of a new move which shall 
bring to the front the strongest men, who are not the 
dupes or tools of the saloons. Conferences have already 
been held, and there seems to be much earnestness, but 
there is no prominent man looming for the head of a 
ticket. Ex-Governor Gaston has been spoken of, but 
there is no expectation that he could be persuaded to 
take the position. Where there is a will there is a way, 
and a man as well, and the thing of first importance to 
all Bostonians is the election of a clty government. 





The People’s Church, under the auspices of the Meth- 
Odists, is heavily in debt, and has appealed to the Gen- 
eral Committee of the Methodist Church at Philadelphia 
for $10,000 to aid the enterprise over immediate difficul- 
tles. Bishop Foster {s active in behalf of the Boston 
church, and hopes to secure a liberal sum ——The 
Rector of St. James’s Episcopal Church in Cam- 
bridge, the Rev. Edward Abbott, gave an histori- 
cal address of much interest, the occasion being 
the separation from the parent church of 
the mission enterprize in West Somerville, the 
mission being grown to an organization capable of 
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maintaining a church. ——The Hon, John D. Long 
addressed the Yuuog Men's Christian Union from the 
passage, ‘‘ Young man, I say unto thee, arise,” urging 
young people to put themselves upon the highes: 
opportunity and level of their character, telling them 
that ‘“‘civil!z ition «expects every man to do his duty.” 
—Dr. W. E, Gritlis addressed the Congregational 
ministers on Monday morning on Japan.——The Total 
Abstineuce Socfety invited leading men in the State to 
a dinner to discuss the qiestion of no-lcense in the 
municipal el c'lons, Several Mayors in the State were 
present, The Hon. John D. Long spoke earnest'y, 
saying that agitation fs dis‘urbing the tyranny of the 
1 q 10r ¢ellers. OBSERVER, 








ST. ISOPHORE. 


By Joun VANCE CHENEY. 
HOSE the name enduring, 
Stopping not at life’s threescore ? 
His that serves the Master 
As did old Saint Isophore. 


Holiness his surplice, 

Light of God’s own love his stole, 
All the world an altar, 

Kin of every sinful soul— 


8uch the robe of office, 
Such the order-badge he wore, 
So did he believe, and feel him— 
He, the good S8:int Isophore. 


Stained and symboled windews, 
Costly vaults shut from the day, 
Scent of swinging censer— 
Pained, from these he turned away. 


Sunlight filled his temple, 
Odors of the wood and field ; 
Simple words he uttered ; 
Whom he touched, that hour was healed. 


Such his place of worship, 

89 he wrought his round threescore : 
Then the voice of warning— 

Dost forget, good Isophore ? 


Thoughtful, faintly smiling, 

‘*T remember well,’’ he said. 
‘* Weak I am ; another, 

And I number with the dead.” 


Now, on this condition 
Was his gift of henling won : 
For each life he lengthened 
Shortened was the healer’s own. 


Fixed the fatal limit, 

There remained one healing more ; 
Ended, then, the labors 

Of God-fearing Isophore. 


Calm he sat and questioned, 
Took still counsel with his heart 
Whether it were better 
He should tarry or depart. 


Spouse he was of Nature, 

Her dear children seemed his own ; 
These were his companions, 

Other housshold had he none. 


Well he loved the river, 

Loved the forest and the fisld : 
They were lost forever 

If again the healer healed. 


Nightly sweetest voices 
Whispered in his weary breast : 

‘* Faithful hast thou labored, 
Isophore ; live on and rest.” 


With the midnight voices 
Were his wishes in accord, 
Yet, ‘* Not mine,’’ he answered, 
“‘ But Thy will be done, O Lord !’’ 


Now, a startling message, 

Harried word from town to town— 
** Isophore refuses 

Both the people and the Crown !”’ 


Lo, the king was stricken ; 
Isophore they sought to bring : 

** Nay,’’ he answered, “life is 
Sweet to beggar as to king.’’ 


Fathers, mothers, children, 

Rich and poor, and young and old, 
Gathered to the healer : 

‘* Nay,”’ he said, * the scroll is rolled.” 





But at length there entered 

One had come across the sea ; 
At his feet she threw her— 

** Man of (5 9d, oh, pity me! 


** Faithful have I promised 

One that waits beyond the sea 
He ia waiting, father, 

And I die. Oh, pity me!’ 


Then, grown dumb wh anguish, 
Looked she in the old man’s face. 
Cold and white as statue 
Sat he, silent, in his place 


White he gat, and silent, 

Thinking backward on the years ; 
Sudden to the maiden 

Turned he, smiling, but in tears. 


“Daughter, little dreaming 

What thou askest, why I give, 
Get thee to thy lover, 

To thy—mother: go, and live!" 


Healed, the mi‘d went from him, 
Safely sailed across the rea: 

“Lo, my love—my mother— 
Cleansed, I come to life and thee! 


On the day appointed 

Stepped she, bride, from out her door : 
So had passed the mother, 

Thonghtless, many years before 


On tho day appointed 

Stepped she, bride, from out her door: 
At that hour the spirit 

Fled from good Saint Isophore. 








HELPING STREET WAIEFS. 


R. JOHNSON used to say that ‘‘much may be 

done with a Scotchman if he is caught young.’”’ 
The same remark holds true of street vagrants, and the 
work of the Children’s Ald Scc'ety proves it. 

The advancs sheets of the thirty-fi’th annual report of 
this Society have just been sent us, and the view that 
they present of New York City morals is encouraging, 
even if it {s not flattering. The police reports for female 
vagrants date back to 1859. In that year there were 
5 800 commitments. Last year there were but 2 400 
Meanwhile the city has more than doubled in population, 
and New York has retained a good part of the seaiment 
of foreign immigration. Among juvenile delinquents 
the contrast Is even more marked. In 1859 the number 
of young girls committed for pstty larceny was 914 
Last year it was 247. Ovher statistics of this sort might 
be given were it not that they would distract the read- 
er’a attention where it ought to be concentrated. This 
change for the better the Society naturally attributes, in 
great part, to its own work in giving homeless childran 
industrial training and sheltering them while they are 
fitting themselves for self-support. 

The work of the Soclety’s lodging-houses and Indus- 
trial schools has often been told in The Christian Union. 
There is but a single feature of the work to which we 
will now call attention, and that fs the sanitary results 
which have been reached. In all of the lodging-houses 
there has been from the beginning but one death, and 
that from pneumonia. There has not been a single case 
of contagious disease. Clean surroundings and clean 
children has been the standard uniformly lived up to. 
The Society evidently believes that in polnt of time 
cleanliness not only stands next to godliness but stands 
next before it. 

Regarding the expense of the Soclety’s work, the re- 
port indicates that its thirteen thousand children have 
been fed, clothed, and taught at an average expense to 
the public less than that of the children In the public 
echools and only half that of the prisoners in the Tombs. 

But perhaps the best work of all that is done by the 
Society is the sending of children to homes in the coun- 
try. Last year, at an expense of but $32 000, 2 974 
children were thus provided for. This expense, aver- 
aging less than $11 aplece, was somewhat greater than 
it would have been had {t not been for the ruling of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission that special rates 
could not be gtven to these children, and that no passes 
could be given to the cfficers of the Society having 
them in charge. The report intimates that Sisters of 
Charity have been exempted from the workings of the 
Act. If this be true, certainly the law or the rules 
should be so modified as to exempt public banefac 
tions like those of the Children’s Aid Scclety, 

Of the children sent to the West, only an ins!lgnifi- 
cant percentage tura out badly, and these are mainly 
the older boys. Of course the charitable work done 
here is mainly the personal work of the families who 
receive the children. This is not ‘‘ arm’s length char- 
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ity” nor “institutionalized cherity.” It is friendly, 
democratic, Christian charity, which treats the street 
waifs as children created «qual with ourselves. The 
success of this work in making men and women demon- 
rates that what is usually called the effect of *‘ puddle 
lood ” is merely the result of gutter surroundings. 








UNIVERSITY LECTURES 
BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. } 
I.—EVOLUTION AND FAITH. 


PTTHE Faculty of the Oalo State University have 

made arrangements for a series of Sunday after- 
poon discourses, to be delivered before the students of 
the University and others whe may wish toattend ; and 
they have been fortunate enough to secure the Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D D., as their lecturer for this 
season. It isin Columbus that Dr. Gladden’s personal 
influence and power are at present mest felt; and the 
State University, with its three hundred and fifty young 
men and women, is always glad to accord him a hear- 
ing. 

The lectures are given on alternate Sunday after- 
noons in the University Chapel. The serics will consist 
of seven lectures, on topics connected with the relations 
of religion and science. 

The first lecture was delivered November 6, before 
a large audience, and was closely listened to, the subject 
belog “ Evolution and Faith.” 

Dr, Gladden said in part: Mrs. Browning’s classic 
lament for the death of Pan vcices that great cry which 
is sald to have swept over the ear'h at the moment of the 
crucifixton of our Lord, when the ancient mythologies, 
as if smitten by the lightning from heaven, ylelded up 
the ghost, crying, 

“Great Pan is dead ! 

And that dismal cry rose siowly 

And sank slowly throngh the air, 

Full of tpirit’s melancholy 

And eternity’s despair, 

And they heard the words It said : 

Pan is dead—Great Pan is dead, 

Pan, Pan is dead !”” 

This death of the old nature-worship, shrinking dis- 
mayed and palsied to the earth from which it sprang, 
marke the end of one era of religious history and the 
beginning of another. 

Taere are many to-dsy who think that they hear a 
similar cry, in inverted terms, proclaiming that Carist 
is dead and great Pan is alive again ; who believe that 
the force of Christianity in shaping the world’s destinies 
is now practically spent, and that a revived nature-cult 
is now, in its turn, to dethrone Christianity and 1ule the 
Western world. Thechurches sre to give place to other 
forms of social organization—to societies for ethical 
culture perhaps, or to clubs for the study of eclence or 
art, or to guilds of laborers or traders. 

This widespread impression demands careful examina- 
tion, the results of its truth or falsity being so mo- 
mentous to our characters and happiness, 

The fundaments! question of religion is popularly 
assumed to be the question of the existence of God. As 
to the Christian doctrine, it already declares that the 
universe bas an Author, who 1s an infinite Spirit, a 
supreme Intelligence snd Will, our heavenly Father. 
The Sermon on the Mouat confirms and crowns the 
lofty monotheism of the Hebrews. 

To the inevitable questions of origins the simple and 
sublime reply of our religion is given in the first words 
of the Bible: ‘‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.”’ 

The coarse tnelam which attributes the universe of 
matter and mind to the fortuitous concourse of atoms 
carries its own confutation with it to most intelligent 
persons, and is repudiated to-day by most great scien- 
tists and philosophers. These are not atheists, they are 
agnostics ; and their answer to the question of origins 
is, ‘‘ We do not know.” 

The scutest Christian philosophers have never held 
that a scientific demonstration of the being of God was 
possible. Butler's ‘‘ Analogy” only shows the reasons 
which make God’s existence highly probable, and the 
tnherent absurdity of all attempis to prove Christianity 
false. 

The argument from design is the one which seems to 
have been weakened by the discoveries of science. 
Paley s famous illustration of the watch “‘ found in the 
field ;” of the questionlees inference which we should 
draw, that it was the work of a designing mind ; and 
his claim that the same argument may be applied, for 
example, to the eye—have, it is supposed, been over- 
thrown by the theory of evolution, which shows us the 
eye not contrived outright, but developed from some 
rudimentary form, some sensiive spot on the surface, 
é g , of an oyster. 

Professor Huxley’s hypothetical illustration of Paley’s 
watch would trace it back to another poorer watch, and 
that again toa revolving barrel as the earliest traceable 


rudiment of a watch ; and then, supposing it to be 
possible to show that the various changes had resulted 
first from a tendency to vary, secondly from something 
in the surrounding worid which helped al! variations in 
the direction of an accurate timekeeper and checked 
all others—then, it is claimed, the force of Paley’s 
argument would be gone. 

The obvious reply to this criticism is, that it only in- 
creases the cogency of the argument {t seeks to demol- 
ish. Proving the watch to be the result of a long proc. 
ess, instead of being contrived outright, does not cance) 
the indications of intelligence or purpose. Does the 
revolving barrel need no explanation? Who made the 
barrel ? Who caused it to revolve? Who gave it its 
tendency to vary? aad, above all, who is responsible 
for the ‘‘something in the surrounding world which 
helped all its variations in the direction of an accurate 
timekeeper and checked all others ?’’ 

In like manner Mr, Darwin’s theory of the evolution 
of the eye furnishes a proof of fatelligence far more 
impressive than any Paley ever dreamed of. The more 
complicated the practical problem the greater the need 
of intelligence for its solution. 

The three great laws of that theory of evolution to 
which Mr. Darwin’s name is given are variation, hered- 
ity, and the survival of the fiitest. The kernels of corn 
on an ear vary among themselves and from the parent 
kernel ; the chickens of a single brood are not just like 
the parent bird; and no two of them are exactly alike 
But in spite of this variability there is a tendency on the 
part of each individual to transmit his pecullarities to 
his offspring. Between these two opposing tendencies, 
ina sort of rhythmical vibration, the great p-ocess of 
development moves on. And, as species multiply 
so rapidly, multitudes of living things must perish. 
Of the fifty sprouts that spring from the stump of 4 
chestnut tree one will finally kill off the others, and 
absorb their substance into its own life. This is the 
survival of the fittest, and it is evident that variation is 
its first great fact. 

Now, Mr. Dirwin sometimes describes this variation 
as indefinite ; ¢. ¢ , the offspring may differ in any poss!- 
ble or imaginable way from its parent. Bu: if this 
were true, the law of heredity, on which depends the 
transmission of favorable variations, would be no law. 
Mr. Huxley, on the other hand, says that ‘‘ it is quite 
conceivable that every species tends to produce varieties 
of a limited number and kind. I’, therefore, variation 
i3 not indefinite and haphazard, if it 1s subject to a law 
of limitation, that very fact implfes intelligence and 
purpose. The process {s not fortuitous; it is under 
guidance. Variation is under law, a law impressed 
upon the organism ; and inheritance is under law, the 
law that like produces like, and both these laws are the 
signs of intelligence and purpose. 

If we go back to the very first product of the plastic 
force of nature—to the molecules—we find in them 
marks of intelligent purpose scarcely less clear than in 
the structure of the watch or the eye ; and the fact that 
these are put together mathematically is the very 
foundation of chemistry. Thus the discoveries of 
science make the universe no less wonderful, no less 
divine, than it was before, but rather more. 

Mr. Darwin’s theory touches the origin of species ; the 
origin of matter, the origin of life, he does not attempt 
toexplain. He traces animal life to a few primordial 
germs ; but the existence of these marvelous germs Is to 
him as much of a mystery as it is to the rest of us. 

** Creation by fabrication,” in the words of Professor 
Diman, ‘‘ seems less wonderful than creation by evolu- 
tion. A man can bring a machine together ; he can- 
not make a machine that develops itself.” Mr. John 
Fiske, justly regarded as the ablest living teacher of the 
doctrines of Darwin and Spencer, says that the consist- 
ent theist will always occupy an impregnable position 
in maintaining that the entire series (in the case of a 
highly developed organism), in each and every one of its 
incidents, is an immediate manifestation of the creative 
power of God.” This fs the last, the sanest, and the 
strongest word that evolution has to speak concerning 
the fundamental truth of religion. It is not surprising 
that the theory which explains creation as an orderly 
process rather than as the result of a fiat should have 
been received with suspicion and alarm, as tending to 
banish God from the universe. It is about time, how. 
ever, for sensible persons to banish any such assertion 
as unscientific and baseless. The sublime statement 
wiih which our Bible begins is as credible to-day as it 
ever was. There never were and there never will be 
more than two theories of the origin of the universe : it 
is the product efther of chance or of purpose. The 
latter theory is intelligible, rational, probable. The 
former always was preposterous ; but it is tenfold more 
80 to-day than it was fifty years ago. It is in the work- 
ing of an eternal purpose that nature reveals to us the 
existence of a God who in the beginning created the 
heavens and the earth. It is not a demonstration, but 
the inference is‘ clear and strong. Purpose means 
intelligence, purpose means will ; one intelligence, one 





will, one God. G. 





THE FATHER OF PESSIMISM. 


By E, P. CAMPBELL, 


ESSIMISM seems to be the fashion just now, 
whether owing to the depression in trade or to 
the conjunction of the planets cannot be told. But so 
it is, for some reason ; and as France {is always a leader 
in the fashions, she is making the most of it. It is the 
bane of her politic’, and {s rampant even in her ro- 
mances. But among all the great army of pessimists it 
{is doubtful if one in ten knows anything more of the 
father of their philosophy than simply his name. Yet, 
as a résumé of the life of Schopenhauer fs one of the 
best answers to his philosophy, It would be well to give 
{t 8 more general circulation. Aside from this object to 
be gained, there are few character-studfes more original 
and amusing. 

It is one of the maxims of old Johnson, ‘‘ Be not 
over hasty to admire the teachers of philosophy ; they 
discourse like angels, but they live like men.” There 
never was & more striking example of the difference 
between preaching and practice than can be seen in 
that of the founder of this infectious school of modern 
philosophy, 

Arthur Ssbhopenhauer was born in Danzlg in 1788, 

a family of ‘‘ sick heads.” Upon the paternal side 
grandmother was deranged, one of his uncles was an 
imbecile, another half an idiot; his father committed 
suicide in a fit of mental depression. His maternal 
grandfather was not called deranged, bu’ he was subject 
to such fits of rage as Insanity alone could excuse, It is 
sometimes sald that ‘‘Genfusand Folly are next of kin ;” 
however this may be, it is often observed in a family 
like this that those who escape the madress are indeed 
gifted with great intellectual superiority, 

Schopenhauer was emall, thick-set, with a quickness 
and agility of step which he kept even to old age. It 
was one of his theorles that quickness of intellect be- 
trayed itself in quickness of movement, and tht one 
could infallibly judge by the walk between a man of 
mind and a dullard. He was wont in his own case to 
lay more stress upon this than upon his physlognomy, 
which was really so fine as toattract the regard of every 
stranger. He inherited excellent health, which with- 
stocd the wear of years, hard work, and the severe 
tax which the constitutional weakness of a fearfully 
nervous system imposed upon him. The tyranny 
of his nerves shadowed his life. The originator of a 
philosophy which looks upon life as wholly evil, one 
might have supposed he would be freed from fears of 
those things which m{ght hasten {ts close Oa the con- 
trary, he was afraid of everything. In 1813, when all 
Germany took up arms against France, he caught the 
enthusfasm to the extent of buying a gun, but, accord- 
ing to the exquisite phraseology of his biographer, ‘‘ he 
lacked the interlor Impulsion to use ft!” On the con- 
trary, he went and hid himself in aremote valley where, 
as he says, he had the joy not to see a soldier nor to hear 
a drum! In 1831 he likewlse took wing before the 
cholera. In the same valley, at the same time, the Ital- 
fan persimist Leopard! had found a retreat for the 
same reason, which leads us to believe that pessimism 
does not teach one to go with dignity out of that life 
which it teaches one to hate. This is certainly a defi- 
ciency in the system. 

He had s mortal terror of sma!l-pox, of leprosy, of 
consumption, and all other maladies, He carried a 
goblet always in"his pocket, from fear of disease con- 
tagion from drinking in unknown goblets. He had 
guessed at the disease germs of Pasteur, and always 
walked with his lips firmly closed for fear of what he 
would swallow in the air. He was afraid of lawsuits, 
of robbers, of fevers, of revolutions, of poison, of his 
friends, of his shadow! He slept with a sword and 
loaded pistols by his side, jumping up at the least 
noise, After 1836 he always slept on the ground floor 
in order to be able to save himeelf easily in case of fire, 
He never dared to be shaved for fear the barber would 
cut his throat. He was pursued all his life by the fear 
of being buried alive, and, in leck of anything else to be 
afraid of, he had a morbid dread of danger threatening 
from some unknown cause | 

His general character was hardly more attractive than 
his disposition. He was selfish, suspicious, irritable, 
violent ; so much so that his mother, herself of an intel- 
lectual and vivacious disposition, found it impossible to 
live with him, With the frankness which is character- 
istic of her, she writes him at one time: ‘“‘ You are not 
bad, you have both wit and wisdom, but you are insup- 
portable, Always contradicting, judging, blaming, 
criticising, wishing to rule all the world. You find 
fault everywhere except with yourself; you make 
scenes perpetually for nothing ; the last time that you 
came to see me I did not draw an easy breath until 
after you departed.” 

Again she writes: ‘My dear Arthur, it is necessary 
for my happiness to know that you are happy, but no 
to be a witness of ft. If you wish to come to Weimar, 
let It be well understood that you do not lodge with 
me. You can come and dine with me at one if you wijl 
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surely go before three. You can come to my soirées 
twice a week if you will not forget that you are my 
guest, and have neither orders to give nor observations 
tomake. When I give grand dinners I will invite you 
willingly, on condition that you will abstain from die- 
puting with my guests or groaning over the miseries of 
humanity. You bore pecple, and that always gives me 
bad dreams, and I like to sleep well.” 

Notwithstanding these not very flattering comments 
from his mother, it is certain that in his happy moods 
he was one of the brilliant conversationists of the 
world. He was possessed of an elcquence, a piquancy, 
a versatility of ideas, a delicacy of sentiment and expres- 
sion, which entranced the hearers who were happy 
encugh to listen to him in these moments of inspiration. 
But if the shape of one’s nose or anything else was 
displeasing, it was well to beware | 

He was an atheist, and regarded the miracles of the 
Bible as too great a tax on human credulity. Yet he 
believed in ghosts, in rapping spirits, in dreams, in 
presentiments, in turning tables, and in Friday! He 
believed that one could be healed of a fever by wearing 
a nutshel] round the neck which inclosed a bee—the 
fever would die with the bee! His blographer gives 
pages of such superstitions, which seem incredible when 
related as the belief of a strong and cultivated mind. 

He was intense in his antipathies, and left it on record 
that the four things that he hated most were: the 
German nation, women, Jews, and professors of philos 
cphy! Although he professed such hatred for women, 
he was for many years their slave. He wrote to one of 
his dieciples: ‘‘ I have taught what {fe a saint, but I am 
no saint.” He might well say so. One day he threw 
an old woman from the top to the boitom of the stairs 
for venturing to talk on his landing. It plunged him 
into a four years’ laweult, which he ultimately lost, and 
he was obliged to pay roundly for this indulgence of his 
temper. But the lesson was not lost upon him, and 
when afterwards he wished to abuse professo:s of 
philosophy he always took care first to consult a lawyer 
{n order to know just how abusive he could be, le- 
ga.ly | 

As he saw old age approaching, he eonsulted the 
writers on longevity to see what was the utmost possl- 
ble limit for the ¢uration of human life in this world 
where he had exhausted all his wit to prove that life 
was not worth living. He stamped as false his own 
philosophy, ‘‘To with to live long is to wish a vain 
thing, for who lives long sees much evil.” He died 
suddenly in 1860, without illness, or any of the suffer- 
{ngs with which he had tortured his imagination. 

Schopenhauer based his theory of the undesirability 
of human life on his studies of the miserles of the 
world ; had his theory sprung from subjective analysis 
it might not have seemed so preposterous, But whether 
his pessimism grew out of his life, or his life out of his 
pessimism, is immaterial. In elther case there was con- 
sistency. But his fashionable disciples of to-day have 
not this merit. They sing misery sentimentally to the 
Jute, and are dainty in their tastes and habits. This 
style of pessimism may be artistic, but it is not the 
genuine article, whose consistent illustration is only to 
be seen in the life of its wretched author. 








THE HOME DEPARTMENT OF THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
A WAY TO PROMOTE BIBLE STUDY AT HOME. 
By Tue Rev. A. E. Dunnina. 


I. [TS purpose, There are many homes at so great a 

distacce from the church that thelr members can- 
not regularly attend ; many more who could attend, but 
think they cannot. There are children without suitable 
clothing ; sick and aged people; those who have preju 
dices against churches or some of their members, or 
who shrink from public gatherings for worship. 

The Home Department provides a way for these 
people to study the Sunday-3chool lesson every Sunday, 
with encouragements to continue the study. 

II. Jts plan. A printed letter introduces and explains 
it. A pledge card goes with the letter, saying : 

We, the undersigned, agree to join the Home Depart- 
ment of the Sunday-School, and to spend at least 
half an hour each Sunday in the study of the lesson for 
that day, unless prevented by sickness or other good cause. 
We will continue our membership till we notify the Super- 
intendent of withdrawal. 
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To this {s added a Report Card, on which the attend- 
ance on the study by the individual or family is marked 
each Sunday. This card is to be sent, at the end of 
every quarter, to the superintendent of the Sunday- 
echool with which the Home Department 1s connected. 
In return for it the superintendent sends to each mem- 
ber a report of the work of the schcol and of the Home 
Department for the quarter, with items of interest con- 


cerning both, 





Ill. The way to work it. Let the superintendent and 
other officers divide the district covered by the school 
into sections, and secure two visitors for each section. 
These should call on individuals and families who do 
not attend Sunday-school, explain the method, and 
invite them to join. Those to be sought are : 

1, Members of the church and congregation who do 
not attend the Sunday-school. The dinner hcur, dis- 
tance, home cares, weariness, or indifference, hinder 
them from golng. But no one grows in grace without 
regular study of the Bible. As a rule, people do not 
study the Bible regularly who are not in Sunday-school. 
If any one can be induced to study the Bible regularly, 
a great service is done to him and to the cause of 
Christ. 

2. Invalids, the aged, and those confined at home by 
the care of others. Many of these feel neglected. More 
have fallen into indifference. Much happiness can be 
given them by making them feel that they are sought 
for, prayed for, and that they belong with the children 
of God. 

8 Families who do not attend church.” The reasons 
are various. But often parents are found more tha» 
willing to teach the Bible to their children at home, and 
even many who profess to be unbellsvers prefer that 
their households should not grow up in ignorance of 
the Bible. 

4, Boarders, commercial travelers, and families who 
have moved beyond the reach of Christian privilege:. 
They are glad to find that the ties of Christian fellow- 
ship need not be quite broken. Lesson leaves should 
be furnished to all: free to those who do not feel able 
to psy forthem. For adult students a Sunday school 
magazine will be found more Interesting and service- 
able than the lesson leaves or quarterly. 

Where the plan is to be thoroughly worked, a super- 
intendent of the Home Dapartment as one of the officers 
of the school is important. Where the numbers to be 
reached sre few, the superintendent himself can attend 
to the work. The pastor can gain some members by 
taking the Home Dapartment documents with him when 
he calls. Teachers can secure the co-operation of their 
scholars. Where only one from a family attends Sun- 
day-3school, he may be able to induce others to join the 
Home Department. Socifetles of Christian Endeavor 
can make this an important ald to the work of the 
church. 

The mail may be used to reach those who are too dis- 
tant for a personal call. But in such cases a written 
letter of invitation should always accompany the 
printed documents. ‘ 

Talis plan will not work itself. Near the close of 
each quarter the sup2rintendent should inclose to each 
member a directed envelope, with a request for the 
prompt return of the report card. He should prepare 
as Interesting a report as possible of the work of the 
quarter, calculated to increase the friendly interest of all 
for each, and send to every member. Personal {nterest 
in those to be helped, and personal loyalty to Him who 
calls us to the work, are the secrets of success, 

1V. Jis benefits It increases the Sunday-school at- 
tendancs. Many who had thought they could not come 
have become interested in the study, and have come to 
see what others thought about {t. One school, through 
its Home Dzpartment, has increased the attendance 
twenty per cent. in three months. 

It comforts and helps invailds. Said one who for ten 
years had been ‘‘shut ia:” ‘It seems so good to feel 
that I belong with Christians, and am doing something 
in common with them.” 

It recovers backsliders. A church member who had 
not for twelve years been at any religious service has 
renewed her vows. 

It keeps alive the interest of those at a distance from 
any church. A Sunday-school in Connecticut has in its 
Home Department eight of its members who have 
removed to Utah. 

It maintains harmony in homes. A household of 
eleven memboars, including four grandparents, regularly 
study the lesson, one of them acting as toacher. 

It alds to save souls. A young woman absent from 
home at times {induced her father’s family to join 
the Home Department. Four other families in the 
nefghborhood soon united in the study. None of them 
were In the habit of attending any religious service. 
Within the year the parents in all these families have 
united with the nearest church, a mile and a half 
away. 

It blesses Christian workers. A little girl has read the 
lesson nearly every Sunday for a year to a blind invalid, 
and finds it a privilege. Visitors calling on families to 
invite them to join the Home Department have had 
mapy agreeable surprises; and churches have been 
quickcned that have undertaken the work. 

Almost all our churches and Sunday-schools have in- 
dividua's and families for whom they are to be held 
responsible, who are without the knowledge of the 
Gospel, and perhaps have never had its invitation falth- 
fully extended to them. Here{fsa simple, inexpensive, 
effective way to reach them. Jry ié, 








‘“ VOLAPUK.” 
By CHar.ues K, SPRAGUs. 


HIS queer word, and the thing it represents, were 

both absolutely non-existent ten years ago. To 
day Volapik counts over 100000 adherents, seventy 
sccleties, and ten perfodicals devoted to Its interests. It 
is not a religion ; it {s not asystem of soclal reform ; Its 
meaning {s within itself. Volaptik is the name of Yol- 
ar iik #n Volartik as well asin Eaglish, French, German, 
Russian, and every other anguage. Ah! then Volay fk 
isa language! Soitis. But what is its nation? It 
has none; it is a language without acountry, or rather 
it is native to all lands—its country 1s the world 

‘* World-speak ” is actually the prototype of Volaptik, 
‘** World ” has four consonants to one vowel ; a meager 
proportion of meat tobones. W isa pecullarly English 
sound, and ¢ is a letter which is objectionable, as it 
covers 80 many shades of sound. A root syliable ought, 
if possible, to consist of three letters—consonant, vowel. 
consonant, in order to give the greatest distinctiveness 
sonaistent with euphony. Therefore, if ‘‘ world” Is to 
be pronounced dy all the world, let {t be reduced to vol, 
Vol,” then, {s the Volaptik word for world. The last 
syllable 1s another root, meaning language, speech, or, 
in some grammatical relations, ‘‘to speak.” This word 
‘* speak,” like ‘ world,” is subjected to a transforma- 
tion to make {t suitable for world-use ; just as, when 
we shall have an international coinage, francs, pounds, 
and dollars will all be melted up to make them into 
world-coins, current everywhere. First, ‘‘speak’’ Is 
spelt ‘‘spik,” just as the spelling reformers, or some of 
them, wish. Of course a world-language cannot be 
otherwise than phonetic, nor would the most ardently 
conservative lover of ‘‘ historical spelling” be logical 
enough to fusist that a new world-language ought to have 
& spelling at variance with {is pronunciaticn. Wedrop 
s to bring the word into the shape we just formu- 
lated : consonant, vowel, consonant ; and now we have 
‘*pik.” And here most Engiish-tongued people wish 
that the transformation had stopped, for they do not 
relish the sound fi, like the French u, being a mixture 
ofooand ee. But the prejudices of one nation or race 
cannot be a veto on anything which fe for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and the ending “ik ’ is 
already appropriated in the world-speech as an ad jactive- 
ending, like our public, classte, comic. In a world- 
speech there must be no exceptions; in a republic of 
words the laws must be enforced impartially. Therefore, 
‘* fk,” when onca devoted to this work of pointing out 
adjectives, must not be diverted from it, and “speak” 
settles Into the form of ‘*;{ik.” 

But a fs not accounted for. Toexplain {ts meaning 
and all its relations will open another window Into the 
structure of Volar tik. 

A, this connecting vowel, is not, like ‘ wol” and 
‘‘ptik,” taken from our language or from any other, but 
{s arbitrary. Not exactly arbitrary, elther, for {t is part 
of a methodical arrangement ; but invented, not bor- 
rowed. All merely formative letters are chosen rather 
for their sultableness to the purpose than because any 
existing language has so employed them. The first 
three vowels, A, E, I (pronounced ah, ay, ee, in the 
‘* Continental” manner), are assigned to duty as case- 
endings: genitive, dative, accusative. Vola would 
mean then “ world’s,” or ‘‘ of world,” or ‘‘ of the world,” 
or “of a world ;” in short, just what mundi means in 
Latin. Now Vol-a-ptik is deciphered in its entirety as 
‘*World’s Speech.” In solving the mystery we have 
found out some things about what a world’s speech 
ought to be and what thisone is. It must ba regular ; 
the root words easily pronounced ; the endings and other 
grammatical machinery symmetrical and muemonically 
suggestive. In this word both of the root syllables are 
originally from English, Why? Because the English 
language is the mother tongue of more millions than 
any other, and if words are used which are more or less 
familiar to English speakers ‘‘ the greatest good to the 
greatest number” will be attained. 

Now comes the question which every one asks: 
“Why not adopt English or some other existiag lan- 
guage as & universal language ?” This can never be. 
The struggle wouldthen be, which nation should im- 
pose its language on all the rest of the world * and it 
would be an endless struggle. The advantage which 
the favored nation would gain over others would be a 
reason for the jealous governments of other countries 
even to discourage its study. Besides, all existing lan- 
guages are too national to be inéer-national. A native 
and 8 foreigner are never on equal terms, even though 
the foreigner has dwelt for years and years in the other’s 
country. There are always shades of idiomatic distinc- 
tion which it fs almost impossible for a forelgner to 
grasp. Ia short, natural languages are frregular, incon- 


sistent, ambiguous, difficult ; the world’s international 
medium must be easily learned, regular, logical, unmis- 
takable. 

The nearest approach toa Volaptik was the employ 
ment of Latin among the learned, at the revival of 
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letters. Being a dead language, some of the above 
reasons did not militate against it, and it was possible 
for it to retain its place as a neutral, unnational language 
for the highly educated. I: answered well in this capac- 
ity until the progress of eclence caused it to be outgrown. 
Then the fatal defect of a dead language for living pur 
poses was een. It was unprogressive. It could not be 
adapted to new conditions and new ideas ; new words and 
new forms could not be grafted on without barbarizing 
the language and cutting adrift from the classical 
past. 
Still, the Latin has retained its place as a Volay Ux in 
one sphere. The Roman Church hes always kept it as 
{ts cffic'al larguage, and we have just seen the mandate 
of his Holiness readi-g, in Ciceronian style, ‘‘ Alumnus 
McGlynn Romam proficiscatur.” Yet it is a humble 
and faithful parish priest of the Roman Church who 
has thought out a world-lsnguage with such @ rare com- 
bination of genius and common senee as to call forth 
the admiration of the philosopher and the schoolboy, 
the philologist and the mezchant. We should have 
expected a work based on the Latin, or with a strong 
leaning toward {!, but this is not quite the case. Many 
roots are from the Latin, but far fewer than from Eng- 
lish. The order of words is direct and of the modcrn 
type, not of the inverted Latin model. The inflectional 
quality is that in which it is most akin to Latin, but the 
acheme of ir {lection is widely different. 

Johann Martin Schleyer, the author of Volar iik, was 
until recently pastor of the little village of Litzelstetten, 
on the German (Baden) side of Lake Constance. He 
was, however, known beyond the limits of bis little fold, 
for he edited a religious paper which circulated widely, 
and he had written many hymns snd religious poems, 
breathing a truly pious as well as truly poetical spirit. 
During the years of his hard labors among the poor 
peasantry of Li\zalstetten he had also made himeelf an 
accomplished linguist, studying some twenty-six lan- 
guages and dialects, which number he has now greatly 
increased. His instinct seems to have led him to com- 
pare languages as to their mechanism rather than their 
origin; to seek for the iow rather than the whence. 
Unquestionably the soll was being prepared for the seed 
of the Volapiix idea to fructify. Finally, he says, one 
sleepless night in 1879 when his mind was brooding 
over the misery of mankind, the grand idea of a univer- 
sal language which should embrace the excellencies and 
avoid the defects of alli—nsy, the very outlines of its 
framework—fiashed upon his mental visicn. Thence- 
forward the idea possessed him, and he could not help 
working it out, with the success which has been chron- 
icled. At the Iaternational Congress of Volay iikists 
held in August of this year at Munich he was unani- 
mously made bead of the Uaiversal Volapiik Society 
(Volapiikaklub Valemik). and also of the Academy of 
Volspiik (Kadem Volajiiks). Both of these bodies, 
which had long been discussed, were established by this 
Congress. The former ls a federative union of all the 
local societies or clubs over the earth, for co-operation 
in the spread and cultivation of the language. The 
Academy Is to be the supreme tribunal in all questions 
relating to the language, to prepare or authoriz3 gram 
mars and dictionaries, to sancilon or prohibit changes 
which may be proposed, to provide new words for those 
{ideas not yet expressed in Volapiix, and, in short, to 
guard the purity and unity of the language. The writer 
had the honor of being elected one of the elghteen orlg- 
inal academicians, styled Kademals, who will be charged 
with the duty of organizing the Academy and selecting 
its remaining members, who will form two lower classes, 
with the titles of Kademel and Kademan. 

In our dissection of the word “ Volapiik” we stated 
that a is the sign of the genitive, and that ft is part of 
the serles a, ¢, i—zenitive, dative, accusative. There- 
fore the declension of vol in the singular must be vol, 
vola, vole, voli; and of piik, piix, piixa, piike, pik!; 
and as there are to be no exceptioas, every word in the 
language must follow the same model, and by adding 
the first three vowels in succession we can decline every 
possible word capable of declension. The plural is 
always formed by adding an s to the singular—there is 
another rule without an exception. (Taere was one ex- 
ception, which the Congress last month abolished.) Now 
we can give the entire declension : vol, vols, vole, voll ; 
vols, volas, voles, volis. Every noun and pronoun is de- 
clined in exactly the same manner, and the reader will 
probably admit that all the declensions of Volapiik can 
be learned in one minute. 

We said that vola means ‘‘ world’s,” or ‘‘ of world,” 
or ‘‘of the world,” or ‘of a world,” just as mundi does 
in Latin ; that is, the article is suppressed. Many of 
our readers will now exclaim, ‘‘ What! no articles! 
How shall we know whether ‘ the world’ or ‘ a world’ 
is meant?” But if you did know, what valuable infor- 
mation it would be! How do you know what is meant 
by “sic transit gloria mundi’? Is *‘the glory of the 
world’ any more d fi ite than * gloria mundt” or “‘ glol 
cola’? If some very old English iranslator had written 
** thus passeth world’s glory,” we should think it very 
fine, and talk about its ‘terseness,” ‘‘ The,” common- 





est word in our lar guage, fs utterly useless, waste of time 
and space. Take any passage in this number of The 
Christian Ucion, s'rike out all ‘‘the’s,” and see if you 
can perceive any changeof meaning. ‘ The” is a nui- 
sance. ‘‘ The meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of the 
City of New York.” Why not ‘the cruelty” and 
‘*the animals” ? In French these nouns wou'd also be 
adorned with streamers. ‘' Tae Directors,” too; are 
they not as ‘‘ defintte’’ as the society, or the an'mals, or 
the prevention ? The Romans c91 qu3red mundum with- 
out the use of art’c'es ; and they did not care whether it 
was a world or the world, provided they got it ; in fact, 
they could not even ask whether it was ‘‘a” or 
‘* the.” 

Although ‘‘ the” is the most frequent word in our 
language, who ever saw one in a telegram? Is it, 
then, indispensable ? Lot us be thankful that Volay iik 
has discarded thus much of baggage before beginning its 
world-c>r quering campalgn. But what shall we say to 
the German ‘‘the’? It may be der or dss, dem or den, 
die or das, a)l with the same lack of meaning tu! with 
@ superat u idance of complication. These unmeaning 
tags must not beiad! criminately affixed. If ycuspesk 
of a female,: uth asa street, you mustcare’u!ly use dte ; 
but if severa] n u‘ers, like young ladies, are introduced, 
the same die must be used. Masculines (a tabla, for « x- 
ample) require der in the nominative, and this same 
der answers for the genitive of feminines, the dative of 
feminices, and the genitive of plurals in a!l genders. 
D stinctions which are considered essential !n one place 
are wholly unnecessary at the next step. 

Bat I made a little slip when I said cola ¢xactly cor- 
responds to mundi. Mundi sometimes means vola, and 
scmetimes vols. There are enough case-encirgs in 
Latin to have afforded a perfectly distinct one for every 
case in both numbers, but they are squandered. 7some- 
times means a dative es well as a nominative, and s0 
on. Heine says the Romans conquered the world be- 
cause they alone didn’t have to study Latin grammar. 

So for we have only had two words and their ir fiec- 
tions, but we can make a gcod many phrases by combin 
ing them. Piiks vole, the languages of the world ; vol 
piika, the world of language, and so forth. Piix with 
proper endings 1s a verb, and fs capable of more varia- 
tions than the Greek verb, all significant and easily recog” 
nizad. By gluing on the pronouns “ob,” I, and ‘‘ol,”’ 
thou, we have ‘“‘yiikob,” I speak, and ‘‘y iikol,” thou 
speakest. So, too, ‘‘om” and ‘‘of,” for he and she ; 
distinguished by their last letters, m andf being the inl- 
tials of masculine and feminine. So ‘‘;iizom” means he 
speaks, and ‘‘y;tikof” she speaks. To express that we 
or ycu (plura)) or they speak, we call in the invariable 
rule already giver, ‘‘ Plurals ends ins,” and we have 
pikobs, yiikols, and yiikoms or yiiaofs according to 
circumstances. Again we rest assured that all verbs 
will follow the same law, and no “‘irregulars ” lie in wait 
for us. 

But ‘‘piikob” means, I speak now, and it may be 
necessary to change the time and make it past or future. 
As the ending is used for person-maiks, the beginning 
is utilized for tense-signs, augments in fact. ‘I have 
spoken ” js ‘‘eyiikob,” ‘“‘you bad spoken” {s ‘fy iik- 
ol,” ‘‘he will speak” is “opiikom,” and ‘‘she will 
have spoken” is ‘‘upiixof.” These tense-signs are 
occasionally applied to other words than verbs. 
“Del” being “day,” and ‘‘'o” the adverb<«nd- 
ing, ‘‘odelo” means ‘‘ to-morrow,” ‘‘adelo” to day, 
‘*delo’’ yesterday, ‘‘omulo” (from mul, month) next 
month, etc. When the late Congress of Volay iix{sts 
(Lasam Volaptikelas) was spoken of beforehand it was 
called ‘‘ olasam,” the coming astembly. It will now 
be in order to call it ‘ &lasam,” and to call the preced- 
ing one ‘‘ elasam.” 

P stands for passive, and any of the verb forms can 
be instantly converted int» the pass've voice by prefix- 
ing that letter. ‘‘ Pulogobs,” in one word, is the full 
equivalent of the five words ‘‘ we shall have been seen ;” 
the letters being in number eight to nineteen. The in- 
genious reader has doub:less noticed that the series of 
tense-signs, 88 well as the series of case-signs, is founded 
on the vowel scale. The numerals themee)ves (as bal, 
1; tel, 2; kil, 3; fol, 4; lul, 5) follow the same method. 

Volapiik not only modifies its words by grammatical 
affixes and prefixes, but it forms new words by compo- 
sition, by prefixes and suffixes. We may, for example, 
form from piik a great number of derivatives with such 
meanings as oratorical, loquacious, dialogue, solilcquy, 
philologist. We may, for example, express this sen- 
tence without using any other roots than the two already 
introduced : 

If the rhetoriclans had not spoken the world-language, 
the philologist, contradictory in the world of languages, 
would have replied to their discourses, 

If piisdfels no ipiikoms-la volapiiki, piikavel tay iikik 
in vol piikas igeptikomdv piikates omas, 

But tunis is merely & curiosity. The actual use of 
Volapiik will be for much more matter-of-fact purposes, 
Commercial correspondence will he its first great sphere, 
and always a principal one, The foreign correspond- 





ing clerk of the present time must know English, 
French, German, Spanish, and Italfan at the least be- 
fore he can consider himeelf at all well equipped for 
his occupation ; even then he may find that some situa- 
tion fs closed to him unless he also possesses Ruselan 
perhaps, or Swedish, or Portuguese. The commercial 
student of the future can make no mistake. He will 
certainly study the World-language, and thus be quali- 
fied to correspond with all the world; for in every 
other land his cotemporaries will have been pursuing 
the same course, at balf the expenditure of time neces- 
sary for an imperfect acquaintance with one language. 

Those who have so far stuifed Volariik in this 
country have done so under difficulties, for there are 
as yet no complete text-booxs published in the Eaglish 
language. Iam endeavoring to supply this want, with 
the consclousness that the work must be thoroughly 
done, and that the author must bear constantly in mind 
that he is to put himself on the plane of those who 
know nothing beyond English grammar, and not too 
much of that; that he fs come, not to call linguists, but 
monoglots, to Volayiikism. Bat I will show what can 
be done by an educated man, even under difficulties, by 
giving an extract from a letter just received from a 
gentleman in Michigan, a superintendent of schools, 
His letter is sixty words long, and contains only one 
(very slight) grammatical error. I use his words, only 
modifying them enc uzh to make them quotable : 

** Estudob volay tik! te dels mal ; e stkod lenlogo!d: 
ko log nekiii ik su at, bluf obix balid [al] per 61 vola- 
pik.” 

‘*T have studied Volariik only stz days ; and therefore 
please look with an uncritical eye on this my first at- 
tempt to write Volapiik.” 

Commercial correspondences, which is the bulk of al! 
correrpondence, will be the first and probably always 
the principal sphere of its use. Time will show what 
further functions {t will successfully fill; whether 
eclence will seek introduction to a wider audience 
through its ald; whether diplomacy will invoke its 
neutrality ; whether the standard version of the Script- 
ures will be composed in Volapiik. We cn afford to 
await developments as to its future. It cannot well be 
vulgarized or corrupted, for its writers and speakers wil! 
not be illiterate. 

In my childhood I read on the title-page of an old 
Bagster Greek Testament a verse in Greek and in Latin, 
to the Latin version of which I have ventured to add a 
supplement of my own: 


‘* Malta terricolis linguw, colestibus una ;”’ 
Nunc tandem vulgo mult, sapientibus una. 








THANKSGIVING DAY. 
ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Huca P,. McELrong 


1 gen na observances of Thankegiving Day are 
bitterly denounced in certain quarters as very 
unworthy of the ideas of the P.ymouth colonists during 
their first golden October on the coast of Cape Cod Bay. 
Indications are not altogether wanting, however, that 
the manner of celebrating the festival has mainly 
changed in what we may term a mechanica) rather than 
8 spiritual sense. Instead of devoting nearly a week to 
Thanksgiving feaste, as did Governor Bradford’s con- 
stituents, and calling in the neighboring Indian tribes 
to help consume the viands, we of these later genera- 
tions confine curselves nominally toa single day. In- 
stead of allowing ea7h colony or settlement, or, as later 
on, each State, tochoose {ts own date, we recogniza our 
centralized interests by having a national proclamation 
signed by the President and sent by telegraph to all 
corners of the land. Instead of roasting our turkeys 
before an open wood fire, where the touch of the 
“sacred flame” imparts a subtile and pecular delicacy 
of flavor, we cook them by steam, Instead of baking 
our chicken pies in an old-fashioned brick oven, preg- 
nant with fervent heat from spicy embers of seasoned 
hickory and oak, we shut them into an fron box next 
door to a mass of incandescent gasecus anthracite, 
Everybody knows how the day is celebrated now. 
On Fiiday morning, November 25, the metropolitan 
dailies will contain such head-lines as the following : 
“The Holiday of Gratitude,” ‘How the Poor were 
Remembered,” ‘‘ Games at the Naval Academy,” “ Yale 
and Harvard at Foot-bal',” ‘Stevens Institute and 
Lafayette,” ‘‘ Columbia Polytechnic,” and sundry other 
colleges at foot ball, ‘‘A Tie Game of Base-ball,” “‘ Hog 
Guessing at ‘Gabe’ Case’s,” ‘* Lacrosse at the Polo 
Grounds,” etc, etc. These will form the principal 
topics of the issue, and there will be condensed reports 
of the sermons and Thankegiving exercises at the vari- 
ous churches. Altogether there will be some eight or 
ten columns devoted to the day’s doings that will have 
had something to do, more or less directly, with the 
anniversary. The country papers of the same date will 
be filled with similar matter, but supplemented by 
accounts of shooting matches, équirrel hunts, and the 
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like, with, of course, ample reference to the appropriate 
religious. exercises. All this proves very conclusively 
that the day is largely given over to merry-making and 
athletic sporta, and many descendants of the Puritans 
sadly shake their heads over the degeneracy of the times. 
But when we turn to the first Puritan Thankegtving, 
the meager record reveals that those hardy colonists 
were not averse to feasting and merry-making, so far as 
thei. slender means allowed. Governor Bradford says : 

‘They begane now to gather in ye small harvest they 
had, and to fitte up their houses and dwellings against 
winter, being all well recovered in health and strength, 
and had all things in good plenty ; for as some were 
thus employed in ¢ffairs abroad, others were occupied 
in fisting about codd end bass and other fish of which 
yey took good store, of which every family had their 
portion. All ye Somer ther was no waste. And now 
began to come in store of foule, as winter approached, 
of which this place did abound when they came first 
(but afterwards decreased by degreet), and besides water 
foule, ther was great store of wild Turkies, of which 
they took many, besides venison, etc. ieside they 
bad about a peck of meal a weeke to each person, or 





now, sizce harvest, Indian corn to ye proportion.” 

Again, Edward Winslow thus refers to the public 
commemoration of all this plenty : 

‘“ Our harvest being gotten in, our governor [ Wililam 
Bracford] sent four men in fowling ; so that we might | 
after a special manner rejoice together after we had | 
gathered the fruit of our labors. They four in one day j 
killed as many fowl as, with a little help besides, served ; 
the company almost a week. At which time, amongst 
other recreaifon we exercised our arms, many of the 
Indians coming amongst us, and among the rest their 
greatest king Maseasoyt, with some ninety men, whom 
for three days we entertained and feasted; and they 
went out and killed five deer, which they brought to 
the plantation and bestowed upon our governor, and 
upon the captatn [Myles Standish], and others. And 
though it be not always so plentiful as it was at this 
time with us, yet, by the goodness of God, we are so far 
from want that we often wish you were partakers of our 
plenty.” 

The colony at that time consisted of fifty-five persons, 
alltold. They were the survivors of the ‘‘ hundred 
souls or more” who landed from the ‘‘ Mayflower.” 
Forty-six had died during ten terrible months, and yet | 
these stern Puritans found it in their hearts, not only to 
rejoice together, but also to welcome nearly double their 
number of friend)y Massasoits, and entertain them to the 
best of their ability. Tradition hath it that Holland’s gin 
formed no small part of these antique rejoicings, but let 
us hope that this is a slander. At all events, general 
good humor evidently prevailed. There was the pre- 
liminary hunt, the shooting at marks, and other “‘ recre- 
ations,” which certainly may in a modest way « ff.et the , 
foot-bail, base-bal!, lacrosse, and horse-racing of to day. 
Mr. Winslow, let it be noted, fails to give prominence 
to the religious exercises, which, however, we may 
fairly presume were duly observed, since they were 
never omitted. Later in the history of the festival it 
assumed, in some resp. cls, and in certain localities more | 
than in others, a decidediy austere character ; but there | 
is no disputing the fact that the athletic middle-class, 
horse-play-loving Esglishmen of Plymouth Colony had 
their fun, and pleaty of It, as soon as they could be 
reasonably sure of enough to eat during the approaching 
winter and of houses that were proof at once against the 
weather and against the arrows of the red men. 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony, as distinguished from 
that of Plymcuth, had its own days of fasting and 
thanksgiving, as occasion required—July 8, 1630, for 
the safe arrival of ships; in the February following for 
the arrival of the provision ship ‘‘ Ambrose.”” Tuaese 
Thanksgivings were ordered for ‘‘ all the plantations” 
—that is, for the little hamlets that were springing up 
arcuad Boston asacenter. In 1632 a day of ‘‘ publique 
Thanksgiving throughout the sewali plantacions ’' 
was appointed by the Court in recognition of the 
“m'cy of God vouchsafed to the churches of God in 
Germany and the Pallatinate.” And so the record goes 
on, indicating Thanksgivings of various Kinds and for 
divers purposes ordered by the local authorities in dif- 
ferent places. The General Court of Massachusetts 
Bay appointed a Day of Thanksgiving for a bountiful 
haivest on October 16, 1633, and this is the earliest 
record of the *‘ establishment’ that wasto follow. Until 
1646, however, we may assume that the harvests were 
so abundant that the people forgot to be thankful ; but 
in that year, in 1654, e¢ sey., the custom was somewhat 
luregularly observed. This contiuned until 1680, when 
the form of recommendation indicates that tne sulum- 
nal Thanksgiving had galoed recognition an an annual 
festival. Taoat it to some extent supplanted the Hagilish 
Carisimas is probably true, for whatever savored of 
Rome, or even of Episcopacy, was held io disfavor in 
New England until a comparatively recent date. 

During the Revolution Thanksgiving became national, 
Congress annually recommending a day to be set apart 
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for this purpose, but after the general Thanksgiving for 
Peace in 1784, the cusiom was omitted until the adop 
tion of the Federal Constitution In 1789, when Washing 
ton, at the suggestion of Congress, appolated Thursday, 
November 26, for national observance. ‘This was given 
at New York, Cctober 3, and although the proclama 
tion was distinctly for political rather than for agricult 
ural blessings, it was fixed for the orthodox last Thurs 
day in November, and may be taken as the pfoncer of 
Presidential Thanksgiving proclamations. By this time 
the festival bad attained regular cflicial recognition 
thrcughout New Eogland, and the Governors of the 
different States sent out their proclamations, which were 
duly read in the pulpits of the respective churcher, 
usually on the Sunday after their receipt, as well as on 
the appointed day. In most of the New England States 
the Congregational was the ‘‘established church,” but 
other denominations fell {nto 
opposition, and in this same year (1789) the Protestant 
Episcopal Prayer- Book recogn‘zed the authority of the 
civll government in the matter. As the West was very 
generally settled from New England, the Thanksgiving 
custom was perpetuated in most of the new States, but 
{t did not obtain recognition {on the South until 1858, 
when efght Southern Governors sent forth proclama 
tions much after the New England model, and much te 
the distaste of some of the more violent opponents of 
‘* Yankee ideas.” 

In 1862-3 President Lincoln recommended epecia! 


Days of Thankegiving, and since the civil war the} 


practice has assumed the regularity of cfficial routine, 
and may be regarded as a national institution. The 


last Plenary Council of the Roman Catholic Church } 


formally ricognized it as a festival, and exhorted Cath 
olics to observe it, 

It is singular, thougr, how worldly enjoyment so 
much more thoroughly marks Thanksgiving Day than 
does the solemn act of religious homage from which it 


takes its name ; but not more singu'ar than the fate of | 


other festivals. The Feast f Tabernacles fiself Is 
described as a divinely ordained season of gladnete 
So was its Ezyptlan prototype, and so were the harvest 
festivals of Israel's pagan contemporaries. I[luman 
nature Is such that worldly plea: ures rise to the top like 
foam in the ccran’s bosom, while the deep streams of 
faith and worship flow silently and profoundly beneath 
The comparison has a significance upon which Puritan 
or pagan can put his own construction. 





SUNDAY LABOR IN GERMANY. 
Ey GrorGe TALLMAN 


ARL MARX, who ecorned religion, took great 
delight in exposing the shams of English Sabba 
tarfaniam, and it must be confessed that he did it very 
effectively. During the first p:rt of ibfs century Sua 
dsy labor in the Eegilsh factories became more and 
more prevalent ; yet the factory owners were in general 
Joyal churchmen, regular in their attendance upon 
‘‘divine service,’ aad as wiilleg to contribute to the 
preaching cf the Gospel among the workpeople as to 
pay their {nsurance polictes. Their inconsisiency in 
working their men on Sunday of course opened up 4 
rare fleld for saifre, fiom which the Socialists were able 
to reap a rich harvest. Marx called the Sabbatariantem 
‘*moonshine,” ‘‘ In the rural districts,” he said, ‘even 
now (1878) a laborer {s sometimes condemned to {m- 
prisonment for desecrating the Sabbath by working in 
his front garden. The same laborer is punished for 
breach of contract {f he remains away from hia metal, 
psper, or glass works on the Sunday, even if it be from 
areligious whim, The orthodox Parllament will hear 
nothing of Sabbath breaking if {t occurs In the process 
of expanding capital.’’ 

Such denunciations had their effect in estranging the 
artisans from the church. But they also had another 
effect. The conscientious Christians of England recog- 
nized their own inconsistency, and set about to remedy 
it. To-day it is mainly due to their sc. ffed-at Sabbata- 
rlanism that the labcrers of England have every week 
one day of freedom. 

But in Germany this one day of freedom has had no 
such defense. Instead of Sabbatailanism the working- 
men have had ‘‘ personal liberty.’’ The popular hatred 
of ‘‘ blue laws” took away the sting from the charge of 
{inconsistency when lald at the doors of the German 
employers who kept open their shops and factories on 
the Sabbath. Matters went from bad toworse. Finally 
the Government, largely at the instigation of the Social 
Democracy, appointed a commission to investigate the 
question and report upon the practicability of reform. 

A recent article in the London ‘‘ Economist” gives a 
résumé of the report which the commission has sub 
mitted. Thorough and painstaking, after the German 
manner, the report fills three large volumes, and con‘ains 
the evidence given by nearly four hundred commercial 
and industrial associations in different parts of Ger- 





pouw- Not only has the amount of Sunday work in 
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the great fectorles been Inve 

the emall workshope, an xt vorke 
inthelrown homes, [tap g g las 
Class the system of Sunday work . , since 
here the smal! children are kept employed, so that even 
childhood fs penned up the whole week g, and the 
freedom which it needa completely destroyed. But 
though the system approaches nearest to slavery in these 
‘‘house industries,’ it is bad enough elsewhere, even 
according to the reports of those assoclaifons which sre 
interested iu minifying the extent of fis evils. In Sax 
ony, for instance, which {gs the ceuter of the manufact- 
uring indusiries of Germany, one report says: ‘ Solely 


under the stress of competition, Sunday labor has bs 
come usual in most factorfes and 
the hcurs of divine service are x 


workshops; 80 that 


ow alone excluded, and 


these only from absolute necessity.” And another states 
that Sunday labor has become s principle with many 
; ¢mployers,” and ‘‘if the workman refused to work on 
i Sunday, reprisals on the part of the employer would be 
the inevitable result, and this even in eplte of th ega’ 
restriction of wirk on Sundays and festivals 
Generaliy speaking, all these associations are unfavor 
able to the principle of Sunday abor ; that is to say, they 
are Opposed to its introduci{on where {it has not already 


obtained a footing. But where {t 
seem to belfeve that the employers t 


, 
DBave & Kil 


aready exisis they 


1 of vested 








right to the proflis arising fromit, Ox rt of the 
large factories it is urged that one day’s stopping of the 
machinery would occasion sorfoug loss, and that wher 
ever business is active it would be necessary to increase 
the plant and the number of employees. This, they 
argue, would ba to the disadvantage of the workmen 
t since ‘ dircctly the strain passed away discharges would 
be inevitable.” This argument, in its transparent phi 
lanthropy, reminds one of English manufscturers who 
In opposing the factory acts, extorted peil against 
them from a few of their hands, and ther ed the 
Factory Inspectors for ‘‘ruthlesaly sacr g the un 
hay py factury workers to their humanitar crotchet.’ 
Nevertheless, though the majorliy of ! stions 
are thus conservative, there {s an encou m{nority 
which favors the abso’ute prohibition lay labe 
by the State. Oae assoc{ation in Ma im, for in 
stance, urges that !f Sunday labor were ; dited In 
{ factories alike, no ersployer would be inju 1ce LONE 
| would he subjected to ancqual competi i Employers 
{ and men altke would be given the rest for mind and body 
of which both are now being robbed Whether or not 
| wages would need to be lowered fs by uo means agreed 
upon. The conservative associations, o! 3, I id th at 
| they would, but others polct out that be vork wouid 
| be secured if the men were given the resi aud recreation 
| necessary to recrult thelr energies, 1 vyho have 
| studied the German Industrial problem, and seen how 
i in the Prussian cotton factorles each h operates but 


thirty-seven spindles while fa England he operates sev 
eniy-four, wil! be inclined to believe that the minority 
are i{ght, and the men would soon earn ag much in six 
days as they are now earnlug in seven 

least, are confident that they would get 


he men, at 


as Much, and the 


workingmen's psrty is clamoring loudly for the aboll 
tion of Sunday work. 

Another pofat which is urged by the minority fs {na 
marked degree worthy of notice. it encfit to 


family life which would accrue from the suppression of 
Sunday labor. Sunday in Germany ts the on 
men spend with their families. It is rare ¢ 
husband to spend his evenings at home, after the Amer 
ican custom. But on Sunday he spends almost the 
entire day with uis wife and chiidrea, and tf he goes to 
the beer-garden or music-hall he takes them with him. 
Thus, whatever may be truthfully said about the Ger 
man Sunday, {t is all that makes German family life 
worthy of the name, When, therefore, the German 
laborer is robbed of his Sunday he is also robbed of his 
home, 

Taken as a whole, the report is encouraging. Though 
the minority which favors the total prchibiiton of Sun- 
day work js small, yet it is quite as large as the minc rity 
which is opposed to all further restrictions, The great 
ms jority of the associations are in favor of a parital pro 
hibition, With some this 
continue uniil six 


é day that 
a German 


means that work may still 
v'clock Suuday morning, and then 


begin again at six in the evening, Yet even this con 
cession on the part of the employers ig worth something. 
It appears from the report inat ia some seciions of Ger 


many Sunday factory work has not yet bec 
and wili not unless under the stress of competition. 
With the Social Democracy ia favor of the absolute pro 
hibition of Sunday work, aud ihe employers 
unanimous In favor of restrict! 

legislative action. Bismarck claims to 
of the chief objects of the S.ate Ja to Lelp the a ipless 
classes. Waerever Christianity means Suclalism 
avows himeeif a Socialist. Uvless, theret re, bota his 
Christianity and nis Sccialism be shams, he must lend 
his ald to the passage of a meauce ¥ 

Vanity and Socialism demand 
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UP THE SAUSTHAL. 
By Rosr G. KInGsLeEy. 


EN years ago, on a brilliant July morning, a little 

company of friends set out on a tramp from the 
Hotel des Alpes at Mirren. The air was clear and fresh 
as only Swiss air can be. It has a different quality of 
lightness and buoyancy to any other mountain air I 
know. The only thing that at all approaches it fs the 
atmosphere of an early summer morning on the central 
plateau of Mexico. Taesun was hot ; for eight o’clock 
had struck. Across the green and blue gulf of the 
Lauterbrunnen Valley the Tschingelhorn, Breithorn, 
Grosshorn, and Silberhorn, the spotless Jungfrau her- 
self, the Elger and MSach, with a dozen glaciers craw!l- 
ing down from them, shone dazzling in the purity of 
their everlasting snow. And the long line of white 
giants ended by way of contrast in the Schwarze Monch, 
that awful black and red wall of rock that drops some 
thousands of feet into the valley. 

We were seven. Perhaps I ought to say we were 
eight. But the eighth member did not count then, 
thou gh he played a somewhat important part in our sub- 
sequent adventures. He was the only guide we could 
find that day—a cowboy of quite portentous stupidity. 
However, he knew the way—a perfectly simple path. 
We were not going to climb. And he was good asa 
beast of burden to carry our luncheon basket. 

Our seven selves consisted of L. and M., two sisters, 
and their brother A., an athletic young undergraduate 
of Trinity Co lege, Cambridge ; C., an artist, and a mag- 
nificent mountat» walker ; R., her cousin, quite tiresome- 
ly insane on the subject of Alpine botany ; and P. and 
Q., two young !adies who begged to join the party, say- 
ing they were accustomed to any amount of Alpine 
walking. 

We tramped off in high spirls, intending to be home 
about four o’clock. Our object was to keep along the 
top of the high cliffs which form the western wall of the 
Lauterbrunnen Valley, and if possible to reach the point 
where they end above Interlaken. This would give us 
a series of magnificent views, and take us over ground 
rich in fresh botanical specimens. 

In about two hours we came to a lateral valley with 
a raging torrent, the Ssusbach, at its bottom; and we 
ran down the steep, shady path that zigzagged through 
a perfect thicket of mountain spirea, whose waving 
white plumes floated proudly over their deeply pal- 
mated leaves. Needless to say that R. felt impelled to 
stop and grub up a root. It is flourishing to-day in her 
garden, with abundant promise of white feather-flowers 
for the summer. Across the rude bridge a lorg pull up 
the sunny side of the valley showed us that the day was 
getting hot. And in one place where the path had been 
washed away, leaving a few yards of slippery, baked 
clay as hard as rock, the first cloud—nay, let us call it 
a mist only—rose on our horizon. C., R., and their 
friends were well equipped for mountain work—heavy 
laced and nailed boots, short homespun skirts and 
jackets, and alpenstocks for use and not for ornament, 
made of ash or hazel, and strong enough to carry a 
man’s weight if need be. No so P. and Q. They 
certainly looked charming in their pretty, fashionable 
cotton dresses. But these dresses were too long for 
rough walking, and had to be pinned up. Their boots 
were in the same style, light and pretty, giving no sup- 
port to the ankle, and so thin that the wearers felt not 
only damp but heat and every sharp stone through 
them. As for their alpenstocks, they were of nicely 
smoothed and rounded deal, with the names of a pass 
or two burnt into them—the kind that the unwary 
tourist can buy by the dozen at every hotel. Many 
a serious accident is due to these filmsy toys. For if a 
real strain comes on them, the chances are that they 
snap or split, or the epike breaks out bodily at a critical 
moment 

Though the baked clay lasted but a few yards, alpen- 
stocks, sure feet, and steady heads were needed. And 
some of us observed with dismay that both P. and Q. 
Were nervous and unsteady. Thanks, however, to C. 
and A., they got over all right, and on we went. 

Four hours’ steady walking in that keen air is appe- 
tizing work. And as the sun was intensely hot, we 
began to look for a good place to rest and eat our lunch- 
eon. We soon found it, and what a spot it was! In 
the middle of a little opening in the woods a cool spring 
poured throuzh a pipe into a stone trough half buried 
in exquisite flowers. And from the shade of the bushes 
scattered about this sunny garden we got glimpses 
across the valley of those grand snow-peaks whose pres- 
ence we had felt all the morning, even if they were 
hidden from us. 

We were right glad to throw ourselves on the grass 
among ranunculus and gentians, roses and honey- 
suckle, where A. set out our luncheon basket. The 
beast of burden retired with a lump of bread and meat 
to a discreet distance, where he promptly went to sleep, 
as is the habit of animals after food. Wealsofed. But 
the spot was too full of wonder and delight, not to say 





flies, to make /t possible to lose an instant of wide-awake 
enjoyment. R. began to botanize ; while L. drew out 
a tiny sketch-book, and was soon in the midst of one 
of those minute and exquisite color-poems of hers, which 
are Mr. Ruskin’s joy. So great, indeed, is his admi- 
ration of her wonderful talent, that he has placed six 
leaves out of those little books in the Taylorian Museum 
at Oxford, beside the Turner water-colors, for the bene- 
fit and delight of the students. 

A long half-hour was more than enough to rest and 
refresh us. The beast of burden was roused from his 
lair, and on we went up the hot slopes of the Isenfluh. 
After a long climb the forest ended abruptly. We 
emerged upon a lofty alp on which numbers of peasants 
were hay-making. We had reached our goal, and it 
surpassed our expectations. 

Down in the valley below our feet the two streams 
from Grindelwald and the head of the Lauterbrunnen 
Valley joined at Zweiltitschinen. Eastward before us 
the glorious Wetterhorn rose at the head of the Grindel- 
wald Valley. South, to our right, were all the snow 
peaks we knew so well from Miirren; but the bases off 
Eiger, Mduch, and Jungfrau were no longer hidden by 
the rocky mass of the Schwarze Minch. To our left, 
far, far below, the Lake of Thun lay green as a beryl, 
with gay Interlaken on the flat, and Brienz beyond. 
Behind us the alp rose green and bare to the frowning 
cliffs of the Bellenhdchst and Sulegg. 

Then up and spoke the beast of burden. 

‘*Tt was late. Would the noble lord and ladies wish 
to go home another way ? Oh! but a way much shorter 
and easier. Wholly good and marvelously short, by the 
Sausthal. Ah! it was a superb way; and a wholly fine 
and beautiful path.” 

The way we had come, though beautiful, was long. 
lt was three o’clock. A new route would be delightful. 
It would take us right under those fine cliffs. Even P. 
and Q., who were rather beat, cheered up, and we suc- 
cumbed to temptation. 

Off we swung with renewed vigor. The direction the 
beast of burden took was rather a queer one, to be sure 
—at right angles to our destination. But we had no sus- 
picion of evil, and followed him contentedly. We were 
soon under the cliffs. The path was remarkably bad ; 
but every moment we expected to reach the one that 
was wholly fine. We tramped on for two or three miles. 
Our way lay right up the Sausthal. That same raging 
torrent we had crossed in the morning was tearing down 
fiercely below us over a bed of ragged bowlders which 
looked far from inviting. The path grew worse and 
worse, It narrowed into a mere track along the side of 
the valley. P. and Q. began to look dismayed and 
weary. Their light boots turned and slipped on the 
rough ground. We were now walking carefully in 
single file, and;before we knew what we were dolng we 
found ourselves on a slope of hard baked clay, some 
fifty yards wide, lying at what angle I am afraid to say, 
with the torrent one hundred feet below. The clay was 
so hard and slippery the alpenstocks would not bite; the 
path so narrow we had to pass one foot slowly before 
the other to walk along it. A slip meant certain death. 
R. was next to the beast of burden, who marched uncon- 
cernedly across. She saw the passage was a risky one, 
but dared not say so for fear of creating a panic. 
** Walk slowly, and don’t look down,” was all she vent- 
ured to say to little M., who followed her. M. came 
along steady as a rock, with her head well up. They 
reached the further side in safety. L. followed, 
with the same serene look on her face that takes her 
like Una through the horrors of work among the lowest 
and vilest in the slums of London for nine months of 
the year, and has enabled her to gather nearly eight 
hundred working girls together at the Morley Halls, of 
which she is the presiding genius. But the others 
suddenly paused midway. It was not a nice place 
to pause. We heard A. and C. speak with severe 
encouragement. A great cloud had arisen. P. and Q. 
had lost their heads, and could neither move forward 
nor back. It was not a pleasant position to watch ; 
even the beast of burden seemed to wake to a sense of 
danger. With a grunt he responded to A.’s imperative 
call, and hurried back. How the creature managed to 
pass the others we could not imagine. But he did crawl 
past them, and caught hold of P., who was last in the file 
and the most terrified of the pair. At last they moved on. 
Happy for them they had such helpers! First came A., 
with Q. holding on to the alpenstock he held under his 
arm as a rail. Close behind her and ready to grasp her 
came C. P. held trembling to C.’s dress for support, 
while the beast of burden in turn held her firmly by the 
waist. 

Poor girls! when they at last reached the rocks on 
which we crouched they were in a pitiable condition, 
crying and half fainting with terror and exhaustion. 
Then we turned on that beast of burden. All his an- 
swer was, ‘‘ Where goats could go he thought surely 
ladies could go ; and it was a wholly good goat path !” 

The shadows were creeping over the mountains. The 
goat path seemed to lead into their very heart ; but we 
had no choice, and struggled on. We were all pretty 








tired, and {t was a joyful moment when, after a mile or 
more, we heard cow-bells and saw the smoke curling 
up from the brown chalets of the Sausalp. How de 
liclous the thick cream was that the good-natured herds- 
men of the Sehnhut gave us to drink in quaint carved 
wooden dippers, and how excellent the milk cheese 
they had just made in their big presses ! 

But then came the hardest bit of the day’s work. We 
were a good six miles from home, and between us and 
Mirren lay the great shoulder of the Welssberg. Up it 
we had to go. There was no path, and the steep slope 
was covered with alpenrose—the dwarf rhododendron— 
which reached up to our knees. R was consoled by a 
rare species of pyrola, perfectly new to her. But the 
rest were more exasperated by her enthusiasm than in- 
terested in her discovery. 

When, after a couple of miles’ steady climb, we 
reached the Col, P. and Q sank down utterly exhausted. 
Their cotton dresses were sosked with damp from the 
alpenrose. Their thin boots were mere wet pulp from 
the bogs we had crossed. And had we not carried a 
tiny flask in case of serious emergeney, it would have 
been difficult to get them home that night. A few 
drops of brandy, our last biscuit, and a kindly scolding 
brought them out of a half faint and warded off an at- 
tack of hysterics which seemed imminent 

We pulled ourselves together and set off again. It 
was a long three miles, but all down hill. The sun had 
long set. But a superb afterglow turned the whole 
range of the Bernese snow peaks rose color ; while/with a 
roar, an avalanche broke from the Jungfrau and poured 
down a pink cataract into the valley. 

It was elght before we got home. Every one was 
awaiting usin a fine fuss. The master of the hotel 
turned white with anger and horror when he heard 
where the beast of burden had led us. 

“ That rascally boy! Never shall he take a human 
being out again from here. Why, you ought to have 
been roped. That Sausthal is far more dangerous than 
many glaciers.” 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
HORACE GREELEY. 


EDITED BY THE Rev. F. E Snow. 
WasHIneTon, D. C., Jan, 20, 56. 


HAVE yours of the 17th A ‘Clearing House” ts 

a club association of Banks whereto every one 
sends all its checks, drafts, and notes payable by any 
of the others, and exchanges them. For instance—the 
Nassau has received in the course of the day two hun- 
dred checks or drafts on various other banks in the 
city, amounting to $50,000, and has taken bills of vart- 
ous Banks toa like amount. All these are duly assorted 
and labeled at the close of the day’s business, and next 
morning taken bya clerk and messenger, vot all over 
the city for collecting, as formerly, but to the Clearing 
House, where they are met by a similar deputation 
from every other Bank. Every one piles down what 
he has against al] the others and is credited with the 
amount, and charged against this with what al/ the 
others have brought against Ais Bank, and so brought 
out debtor or creditor as the case may be. He takes 
home, instead of what he brought, an equal amount in 
notes of his own Bank or in checks and drafts thereon ; 
if there is not enough of these, he has the balance in 
Specie from the Banks which came up short—that 
is to say ; the Bank which brings in $85,000 worth of 
bills, drafts, and checks on all other Banks and 
receives but $75 000 of its own in exchange, must 
receive the odd $10 000 in specie at once, and there 
may be as much or more coming to another Bank, or 
there may be much less coming to any one Bank. In 
other words—a Bank is found debtor or creditor to 
all the Banks instead of having to receive $100 or 
$5,000 each from forty Banks, and perhaps pay as 
much or over to forty more. Don’t you nee the saving 
of time, paper, and shoe-leather herein involved ? 

The Zouaves were originally Arabs or Algerines 
(light troops, skirmishers) whom I think the French 
found in Algiers, but soon coaxed into or imitated in 
their service. The supply of Arabs running short, they 
made new ones out of French material, so that all I saw 
in Paris appeared to be Southern French. They dress 
very light, wear a turban, wide Turkish trousers, and 
are said to be exceeding quick, active skirmishers as 
well as good ina breach. They look hard. 

I know Gen. Spinner.’ He will stand firm as long as 
we stick to Banks;’ if we should break he would 
probably leave us. But we don’t mean to break, and 
do mean to win—this week. You see. 

We have about thirty who want to bolt but dare not. 
We challenge them to do it, but they hold on and try 
to foment disaffection among us with poor success. 
The way they ‘‘lam” the Tribune when they get into 











1 General F. E. Spinner, at this time Representative from New 
York, afterward United States Treasurer under Lincoln. 





® General N._P. Banks, whose election terminated the longest 
contest for the Speakership in the history of Congress. 
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Nov. 24, 1887. 


caucus (where they think I won’t hear of ’em) is awful, 
but they break no bones. The whole Know-Nothing 
crew is down on us, but it’s no use, The last caucus, 
called by our adversaries, was the most important of 
all. The Fillipusters’ began with a proposition to try 
Campbell three times and then go back to Banks, but 
they were fairly erwshed by the speech of the backbone 
members. Three or four urged the ‘great importance 
of securing a Speaker, and the indifference of this or 
that man. The Fillibusters had to ‘ask leave to with- 
draw their resolution and agree to stand by Banks. 
They don’t mean a word of it, and are constantly plot- 
ting with the enemy, but I guess it’s no use. We shall 
cook ’em till they’re done and then serve’em up. I 
hope it will be this week—probably Wednesday. We 
are not asleep. 

I have a letter to-day from Mrs. Greeley in Dresden, 
saying that our boy is fading away. She wants me to 
go to her, but I cannot. 

Yours, HoracE GREELEY. 

The contest which Mr. Greeley speaks of aroused 
much bitterness of feeling. Some of this naturally fell 
to him as an ardent and outspoken Banks man, and it 
culminated in an assault upon him, January 23, 1856, 
by Alfred Rust, of Arkansas. Mr. Greeley’s injuries 
obliged him to keep his room for several days, but were 
otherwise not serlous. He alludes to this attack in the 
next letter. 





Wasurnaton, D.C., Feb. 9, 56. 

We had an awful hard fight on Speaker—harder than 
you can guess. We had not more than eighty Banks 
men, and some of these had little heart in the business. 
We had twenty or thirty of our Banks voters constantly 
telegraphing to the enemy, conniving and conspiring to 
break us down, and doing everything possible to defeat 
us. We had a majority of the House, mutually hostile 
at every other point, firmly united in the resolution that, 
whoever might succeed, Banks should not. Yet by 
science, by engineering, by industry, and by wholesome 
discipline, we managed to beat them all. It wasa great 
fight, but I would not go through euch another for a 
smal! fortune. 

I hate this place intensely, but don’t see how I can be 
spared before the Reeder* fight. We have many men 
who need watching in that contest. And if any want 
to kill me meantime, let ‘em. I am very tired, and 
not likely to get any rest In this world. 

I shall go out to Pittsburgh week after next, when 
we hold a Republican conference. I expect to come 
back here and stay till the end of March. 

As to Rust and such cattle, I am not afraid of them. 
I have been sick and lame on account of my injuries, 
and was not able to be at the Capitol the day Banks was 
elected. But I am now nearly well. 

Yours, Horace GREELEY. 





New York, Wednesday, May 7, ’56. 

How are you in mind, body and estate? I seem not 
to have heard from youin months. I hope you have 
thawed out this Spring in tolerable state of preservation. 

My folks are still in Europe. They came back from 
Dresden to Paris the first of last month, and are prob 
ably in London by this time. Mrs. Greeley is in very 
poor health, and dreads the journey home. She fears 
the sea, and is too thin and feeble to do or bear much. 
The children were pretty well when she wrote on the 19:h 
ult. They mean to come home in the Persia next time 
—that is, in June. They will run over England a little 
first, if not prevented by sickness. 

My boy is fearfully homesick. He ran away in 
Dresden, intending to take the Railroad for home ; but 
his sister was in Mother’s interest and conducted him by 
& roundabout way to Mother’s door again instead of the 
depot—to his great disgust and indignation. 

Lucy Stone Blackwell goes up with me on Saturday 
to my farm, with her sister Dr. B'ackwell, to look 
around for a place to buy a home for herself and An- 
toinette Brown and their two husbands (brothers.) They 
don’t expect to buy now, but mean to settle in our 
County within a year or so. 

Let us hear how you flourish and any news from 
our Poultney friends. Yours, Horack GREELEY. 





New Yorks, June 23, 56. 

I will send you the medicine forthwith. Now sit 
right down and give it a full and fair trial. With health 
you can do anything ; without it, nothing. Kesolve to 
be cured now, if the thing is possible. 

I despair of the Post Office in present hands. 
be purified before it can be good for anything. 


It must 





1A term applied to that section of the House of Representatives, 
usually the minority, which endeavors to obstruct business by 
frequent motions to adjourn, demands for the roll-call, and simi- 
lar tactics. 

? This was a contested election case between J. W. Whitfield, 
pro-slavery, and A. H. Reeder, anti-slavery, of Kansas. Mr. 
Greeley desired to unseat Whitfield, who held a certificate of 
election, and give the seat to Reeder. But the effort failed. 
There is a long story connected with this attempt. 

*On the 188d ballot, the contest lasting from December 3, 
1855, to January 26, 1856, 
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My folks came home last Tuesday, while I was in 
Philadelphia. Iran up here that night and back next 
morning. I took them up to my farm yesterday and 
left them there this morning. My boy was wild with 
joy at finding himself home again. I expect to start 
back to Washington on Tuesday evening. But write 
me here as usual. Yours, HorackE GREELEY, 


N. York, Sept. 7, ’57. 

I seem to have seen the ‘‘ The Collier’s Dream ”’' lately, 
but I can’t say where. I guess a copy could be picked 
up in Poultney. I guess I haven’t one, though I may 
have seen it among my old papers. 

I remember “ Shurtleff ” (Wolf !) Scott & Co., but no 
more of the two-verse poem than you do. I guess it 
must have been pretty good. Yes, I do now recall the 
preceding lines somewhat thus : 


** Yes, we will spend’a host of cash, which on our seats of 
leather, 

With pegging-awls and playing-cards we’ve raked and 

scraped together, 

At making shoes,’’ &c. 

I don’t go home-made poems any more, I thank ye! 

Dana is getting up.an immensely good book of 
** Household Poetry.” Appleton will publish it. Do 
you have the copy that goes to The Sun. 

I think I can get you a place as country Editor, some- 
where, if you want it; but it’s a hard way to earn a 
living—and you ain’t always sure to get the living after 
you’ve earned it. I'll try to think of all the good places 
for you that I can, but they ain’t plenty tha\’s a fact. 

Yours, Horace GREBLEY. 





New York, Nov. 19, ’57. 

I wasn’t at the Wedding Dinner to Bayard.’ The 
account was written by Geo..W. Curtis (The Howadj!*) 
All the characters I know or guess at were 

The Tribune—Chas. A Dana 

** Paul Fane”—N. P. Willis. 

‘* Harllest, kindest friend”~—Geo. W. Putnam. 

‘Songs of Summer ”—R_ H. Stoddard. 

‘** Auctor Ignotus ”—Geo. W. Curtis. 

** Jubilant Painter ”"—Hicks. 


Yours, H. G. 





New York, Dee, 11, ’57. 
I can hardly go up to your house on Suaday, because 
I want to go tochurch on that day, and have a great 
deal of work to do, which consumes the day. And next 
Saturday I have to go up to my farm, and to lecture in 
Brooklyn in the evening, which uses up that day. And 
then I am going West right after, to lecture several 
weeks. But we’ll think of it when I get back 
Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


Mr. Greeley’s friend died, after a lingering {liness, in 

1861: The last five letters were written to his widow. 
New York, May 28, 1861. 
My Friend: 

I have yours of the 26th this moment, and, though 
obliged to answer many letters in a very brief space, I 
must send a line to you first. 

I cut my knee with an axe ten days ago, while chop- 
ping up at my farm, and have since been for the most part 
confined to my room, though I keep at work there. It 
is not a very serious matter, but any movement seems to 
prevent its healing, and I have to be careful. I hope to 
get up to my farm again on Saturday. 

I feel cheered by the present aspect of our great strug- 
gle, and hope good may result, though I am not san- 
guine. If it only teaches the South to respect the 
North, and the North to respect herself, it will be of 
immense value. Still, we have so many venal and wall- 
eyed politicians standing between the people and their 
proper destiny that I rejoice with fear and trembling. 
I will not doubt that our departed friends see and re- 
joice with us. Yours, Horace GREELEY. 





New York, Aug. 24, 1863, 
My Friend: 

Thank you for your kind note of remembrance, I 
was right glad to hear from you. 

I am not very well, and have too much work; but I 
stand up under it pretty fairly. I have no holidays, 
and expect none till the war is over, nor for some 
months thereafter. The work that I would gladly 
diminish rather grows upon me; I grow old and need 
brighter days and frequent rest, but that may not yet 
be. It will be all right a hundred years hence. 

My folks are in the country, and I spend my Satur- 
days with them on our farm when I can. I write a 
little, read considerable and chop some, but have to go 
to work next day and seem soon to lose all I have 
gained. 

We have seen rather hard times, but are now doing 





1] am unable to identify any of the allusions of this letter. 

2 Mr. Geo. Wm Curtis writes me that this dinner took place 
at Delmonico’s, then at the corner of Broadway and Chambers 
Street, on the day of Bayard Taylcr’s wedding in Germany. 

® Mr. Greeley takes this allusion from Mr. Curtis’s books, “* Nile 
Notes of a Howadji,” published in 1851, and “ Howadji in 
Syria,” published in 1852, 











pretty well in The Tribune. For the two years prior to 
the present it made nothing, but is now doing better. 

I was no wise harmed by the mobs,’ though they must 
have hurt their throats howling at me. I did not stop 
at the office during the evenings, but was here during 
the days and went in and out cautiously and without 
fear. They did not know where to find me nights. 

It will be iong hence, but I hope to call on you some 
day yet. Yours, Horace GREELEY, 





New York, July 14, 1864, 
My Dear Friend : 


I have yours dated to-day. If I answer it at once 
you may hear from me to-morrow. Sol will. 

My daughter Ida (now 15 years old) goes to school at 
the Convent, Manhattanville, but is now at home for her 
annual vacation. She is a good student, and we think 
her a very good girl. She has no surviving brother and 
but one sister, Gabrielle, now seven years old, untaught 
and rude, but rather clever. I hope she may go to 
school when Ida returns. The children are botno quite 
well; but their mother has a bad cough and Is much 
emaciated. She thinks, however, that she is now get 
ting better ; at least, she hopes she soon may be. 

My work was hard the past Fail and Winter. I| 
usually went to my private den at 9 to 10, worked on 
my book : till 4 or 5, then came to the office to look after 
my paper, remaining till 11 to 12. Thisis close appli 
cation for one no longer young. If, now, my pub 
lishers would only produce the coples as they are 
wanted, my immediate troubles would be over; bul 
they seem incapable of doing this, and I seem to have 
more trouble in getting copies for those who want the 
book than I ever had in writing it. The facts that nota 
third of our subscribera are yet suppiied or can be— 
that our Agents send their money bui get no returns— 
that it seems impossible to remedy this—and that I am 
not at liberty to have the book noticed, even in The 
Tribune, because that would bring down a flood of 
angry demands for copies—spoils all the pleasure I 
hoped to derive from the issue of the work. Still, 
though faulty, I think it has the root of the matter in 
it, and I trust it is bound to make its way. 

Yours truly, Horace GREELEY. 


New York, Oct. 1, 1864. 
My Friend : 

I would like to see you and to speak in Windsor ; 
but I am on our State Electoral Ticket and am therefore 
at the bidding of our State Committee, which sends me 
away all over the State whenever it judges that I can 
be spared from home. Iam 80 absorbed in the Presi 
dential contest that I can think of little else ; but I am 

Yours truly, Horace GREELEY, 
New YORE, Feb. 4, 1866. 
My Friend: 

I yesterday was 55 years old and received your wel- 
come letter. I answer it at the earliest moment. 

I am very busy, as you suggest. I am trying hard to 
write my Second and concluding volume of History of 
our Great War; and I find the task a very slow and 
hard one. The materials are very imperfect, and the 
Generals (on both sides) lie fearfully. I shall make 
mafly enemies by the truth I tell, and get into some hot 
water ; but I trust on the whole to do good by this 
hard work. Iam working just as hard as I can and 
preserve a tolerable measure of health and sanity ; yet I 
do not hope to finish till some time in June ; and then I 
mean to take a holiday. But we do not know what four 
months may bring. 

Mrs Greeley has gone to Cuba for her health, suffer- 
ing badly from threatened consumption, and our older 
daughter Ida is taking care of her. The other attends 
school at a Convent at Manhattanville, whence I brought 
her this morning to spend a few days with her cousins 
in this city. She is not quite nine years old ; her sister 
is 17, and very much liked. These are all that remain 
to us of seven children. 

Now that we have Peace and No Slavery, I believe 
in all good and very little (abiding) evil. Whatever is 
still wrong I have great hope will be made right. 

Hoping I may see you again either here or at your 
home, I remain, Yours, Horace GREELEY. 


What more fitting words could there be with which 
to end this series of letters! And how fully are they in 
harmony with the closing paragraph of Mr. Greeley’s 
“Recollections” | The last sentence of that paragraph 
may very appropriately be quoted to close this attempt 
to revive some of the ever shifting scenes in that ‘‘ busy 
life :” 

** S80, looking calmly yet humbly for that close of 
my mortal career which cannot be far distant, I rever- 
ently thank God for the blessings vouchsafed me in the 
past ; and, with an awe that is not fear, and a conscious 
ness of demerit which does not exclude hope, await the 
opening before my steps of the gates of the Eternal 
World.” 





1 An allusion to the Draft Riots in New York 
®“ The American Conflict,” 
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PRAISE HIS BEST. 


By Sorpay WINTHROP. 


T was advice both keen and deep that Dr. Bush- 

nell gave in a letter to a young married woman: 
“Do not praise your husband’s worst, nor blame his 
best.” 

In this clear, analytic glance the seer recognizes the 
two great classes of wives, the two great classes of 
friends—those who inspire, those who belittle and die- 
courage. 

There is a noble order of women whom some one has 
called ‘‘ the sisters of genius.” Back of many of the 
world’s great deeds women of this kind have stood. 
Abreast of many heroic lives and noble achievements 
such women are marching to-day. There is another 
order of women—we all know them—to whom men 
often give very genuine love and admiration, but in 
whose presence they instinctively keep back the high 
resolve, the great intent. These women call out gal- 
lantries, caresses, sometimes pure and true devotion. 
They are content to be petted and admired. Ah, but 
they might have all this tenderness, and be worshiped 
too |! 

A beautiful example of the first class has already more 
than once been considered in these columns—Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s wife. It was the warmth of this woman’s 
appreciation which more than anything else ripened her 
husband’s best talents. ‘‘ Her lofty and assured jdeals,” 
her son tells us, ‘‘confirmed and elevated his.” The 
best that was in him rose up to meet her. She called 
out his strength as sunshine calls out the mighty forers 
from the heart of the shy spring flower. 

Mrs. Hawthorne praised her husband. But we may 
confidently infer that she did not praise his worst. The 
discriminating care which she exercised in the editing of 
his note-books {s proof that she did not blindly admire, 
that she recognized a higher and a Jower in his powers, 
and loved the higher better. ‘*‘ My keenest critic, my 
tenderest friend,” some writer says in dedicating a book 
to his wife. That is the kind of wife every man needs. 
Only let the tenderness never be lost in the criticism. 
No man, however strong in himself, is the worse for a 
great deal of sympathetic encouragement. Happy the 
husband who knows there is at home some one whose 
mind springs at once to the height of his endeavor, 
whose cool, soft hand will steady him at his work, and 
whose smile will reward him when it is done. Un- 
happy he whose high resolve is met by some discour- 
aging or belittling suggestion, or by that blank and 
smiling want of appreciation which is worse than 
either. Such a wife may give her husband some 
pleasant hours. She loves him, but it is not the highest 
in him she loves best. She admires him, but it is for 
some petty grace or accessory. She sympathizes with 
him, but it is in some meaner feeling. She encourages 
him, but it is in some lower ambition. 

The glory of the greatest love we know of—the love 
of God to man—ts just this, that it everywhere dis- 
covers and encourages the good and high intent, anti 
everywhere discourages the bad and low. Praise your 
husband, your wife, your child, your friend. But 
praise his best. Love that does not make this dis- 
crimination may be worth having, may be worth 
giving ; but it is not the best. 








A DANGER OF TRANSITION. 


HIS year will witness the close of the school life 
and the entrance to society life of hundreds of 
girls, Itis® mostimportantera. It means the closing 
of the doors upon an active, systematic life, with an 
aim more or less definite, to one untrammeled by rules, 
and with no fixed purpose. It is the more dangerous 
because it is a transitional period. 
It sounds very poetical and pretty to refer to the 
maiden, 
‘‘ 8tanding with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fieet !”’ 
The brook naturally flows into and is lost in the river. 
An analysis of the river’s waters would not reveal one 
individual drop from the brook, but our maiden will 
carry with her into womanhood every impress of child- 
hood, and it will be but the flower of childhood, as her 
mature years will be the fruit of childhood and early 
womanhood. To some the plunge into society life is so 
rapid and the current so strong that they are swept into 
a life which does not psrmit of any purpose but devo- 
tion to the demands of society. But a small percentage 
of girls have their lives so filled with social duties that 
there is no time for the ennut that assails the girl whose 
ocial and financial position precludes her absorption by 
such a life. 
The vast majority of girls, on the close of their school 
ife, face a life of outside limitations; The position of 





their parents is such that soclal engagements are the ex- 
ception and not the rule. The family live in comfort 
bordering on luxury ; the mother is still the capable 
housekeeper, and would not abdicate her throne to un. 
skilled and untrained hands. Fancy-work will not 
monopolize the heart and brain of the active young girl 
suddenly deprived of the stimulus of ambition and pur- 
pose ; church work can only hold the attentlon of the 
few; outside philanthropic work involves much that is 
distasteful to those who meet life with rosy views. 

What shal! be done for this army of girls ? for on their 
leadings during this period much of their happiness de- 
pends. Hundreds of unhappy and ill-assorted marriages 
are due to the utter vacuity of these first months after 
the close of school-life. If a girl possesses and recog- 
nizes an inherent talent, and cultivates it, she escapes 
the danger that assails the every-day girl who has no 
genius or bent. A wise mother is the savior at this 
period. One who can share her duties and responstbilt- 
ties, who can gulde the restless heart to create new in- 
terests in harmony with the nature, and save from spu- 
ricus ioterests that lead to limitations that death alone 
removes, is the only hope of salvation. 

Employment that demands attention at stated hours, 
and that shows the benefit conferred, should be found 
either in or out of the home as an incentive to activity. 

A mother consulted a London physician in regard to 
her dauhter’s health. He examined her heart and 
lungs, talked some time with the girl, andsighed. The 
mother, much alarmed, asked his opinion. ‘*' Madam,” 
sald he, ‘“‘so far as I can discover, your daughter is 
suffering from a most serious complaiat, which, for 
want of a better name, I shall call ‘ dullness,’ Perhaps 
{t is in your power to cure it. I have no medicine 
which is a specific for this disease.” It is this disease 
that undermines the vitality of many girls, whoseek un- 
consciously in engagement and marriage the focus for 
energies that must fiod, must have, a purpose, or life is 
valueless, 

Mothers do not realiz2 the tremendous strain put upon 
an active, purposeful life when suddenly it finds itself in 
a world where its energies, its powers, are not needed 
either at home orabroad. Life loses its color and varia- 
tions, and becomes very soon a dead level of common- 
places out of which they must free themselves Work 
that is work, that shows its value, must be found, if the 
freshness and vitality, the motive and hope, that make 
life a gift from a heavenly Father, not a condition of a 
moral Judge, is to be preserved. 








WHICH WAS RIGHT? 


By FLorEeEnce B. HALLOWELL, 


HEN Mrs. Arden, after an absence of ten years, 

found herself again in the town in which 

her girlhood had been passed, she experienced a delight 

so keen asto be almost pain. Family cares had kept 

her in her own home, many miles distant, and year after 

year had rolled by, and she bad not been able to psy 

that visit to her sister Esther for which Esther was 
always entreating in her lett rs. 

But she was in the old home at last, and, though the 
place had changed greatly since she had left it as a 
bride, Tom and Esther, her brother and sister, were 
unchanged—in manner, at least, though both had mar- 
ried, Tom’s wedding having taken place only two 
years previous. 

‘© You are to stay with me for your whole visit, Liz- 
z\le—understand that,”’ Esther said, as, Tom having 
gone, she showed her sister to the well-ordered guest- 
chamber of her trim, cozy house. ‘‘ You won’t want 
to stay with Grace, for you don’t know her, and would 
find it dull enough with Tom away nearly all the time. 
You know he can afford to keep only one clerk, and 
so he almost lives at the store.” 

‘*T hope I will like Grace,” said Mrs. Arden. 
have never said much about her in your letters,’’ 

**N—no,” answered Mrs. Fane, hesitatingly. ‘I 
can’t say that I approve of her altogether. Still, we 
get on well enough.” 

** But in what way do you disapprove of her ?” 

‘* Well, I think she ought to help Tom more than she 
does, But we can’t talk it over now. Walt till to- 
morrow, and I’!] tel] you all about it, and I know you'll 
feel just ag I do.” 

So the subject was dropped for the present, and not 
referred to until the following morning, when, having 
made a tour of inspection over the house, the sisters 
were comfortably seated in the cozy sitting-room, each 
with a piece of work. Mrs. Arden, having been fur- 
nished by Esther with yarn, was crocheting an edge for 
a@ flannel skirt, and Mrs. Fane was ripping up an old 
coat, 

‘*What a pretty girl Tom’s wife is!” said Mrs. 
Arden, breaking a long silence. ‘‘ And Tom seems so 
proud of her! Did you notice last night how atten- 
tively he listened whenever she spoke ?’” 

* Yes ; he is very fond of her,” answered Mrs. Fane, 
in a reluctant tone. ‘‘I wish, for his sake, she were not 
so extravagant.” 
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“You said yesterday you weuld tell me in what you 
disapproved of her, Esther. Does she run Tom into 
debt ?” 

‘No, no, I don’t mean that she is extravagant in the 
way she spends his money ; but she don’t know hcw to 
save. She gives away so much that might be put to 
good use iu her own home, and calls it charity.” 

‘* And charity should begin at home, certainly,’’ said 
Mrs. Arden. 

‘Yes; but she refuses to be convinced that she is 
wrong. Now, in telling you about her, I can’t explain 
myself better than by taking up my own case, egotist- 
{ical as it may appear. You know when I married Mr. 
Fane he was in very narrow circumstances, and I made 
up my mind to make the most of everything. I learned 
how to turn all sorts of old things to account, and I have 
not left off doing it now that our circumstances have 
improved. Every rug in this house, except the large one 
in the parlor, is made of old clothes past respectable 
wearing. I have cut, braided, and sewed them myself, 
and it was often very hard work. That worsted stoo! 
your feet are resting on was a hood I wore three winters 
ago It was perfectly good, not a moth-hole in it, but 
old-fashioned, so, as Grace gave me a new one for a 
Christmas present, I used this to cover a little salt-box. 
It is pretty, isn’: it? Do you see the cushions on that 
rocker in the corner? They were made of an old al- 
paca dress which was in fair condition, but hardly worth 
making over. There was enough to make cushions for 
both the back and seat of the rocker, and I lined them 
with a plece of cardinal canton flannel that did duty for 
several years aS acurtain. That comfortable slumber 
robe on the sofa is made of a wine-colored cashmere 
dress which had faded and was so cut up with ruffl2s 
that it couldn’t be remodeled. I made it thick and 
warm by using my old fur circular to line it. The fur 
was so worn in several places that I had to give up 
wearing it, and Henry gave mea plush jacket which is 
ever 60 much more convenient than the cloak ever was. 
But the old thing was just what I needed for my slum- 
ber rug. There are dozens of other things I could tell 
you about, but it isn’t worth while. There isn’t a room 
{n my house that hasn’t something of mycontriving. I 
never waste anything. Even my old straw hat was 
turned into a wall pocket to hold grasses, and hangs in 
the hall. And I save all my old flannel skirts for mop 
cloths. Flannel wrings out so nicely ; there’s nothing 
like it. I even sew my edd pieces of silesia and cam- 
bric together for dusters. When washed they are very 
soft. Henry thinks my economy and thrift really won- 
derful, and gives me credit for much of our prosper- 
ity.” 

** And you deserve it,” sald Mre. Arden, warmly. 

** Well, now to speak of Grace. If she wants a cush- 
fon she buys felt or plush, a lot of embroidery siik or 
crewels, and some gold cord, and makes one to suit her 
fancy. Herrugs are all of Brussels or velvet I have 
an idea she despises my home-made affairs ; but she does 
not realize how much I save Her fancy-work materi- 
als must cost her a great deal ” 

‘* Have you ever spoken to her about it ?’’ 

‘* Yes; I have more than once offered to show her 
how to use all her old clothes, but she has invariably 
said that she thinks they serve a better purpose if given 
away. Perhaps they may do some good; but ten 
chances to one they’re pawned for liquor. I’d rather see 
the use of mine Of course I have never said very much 
on the subject, for I feared to make a breach between 
us, and for Tom’s sake I must avoid that. But perhaps 
you can manage a few words of advice, Lizzle.’’ 

‘* I will, if an opportunity offers,” said Lizzie. 

The opportunity offered very soon. Only a week 
later Mrs. Arden was spending the day with Tom’s wife, 
and had brougbt her crocheting to keep her fingers busy 
while she talked. 

“I think Esther the most economical woman I ever 
saw,’ she began, when dinner was over, and the sisters- 
in-law had a chance to get acquainted with each other. 
‘* Now, this great ball of red saxony was a shoulder cape 
she used all last winter; but Henry does not like red, 
80 he presented her with a blue one, and the red was 
raveled out at once to use for edging. There is enough 
to trim a good many skirts.” 

Grace glanced up, but made no remark, and went 
quietly on with her work of “outlining ”’ a pattern on a 
splasher with red silk. 

Mrs. Arden, feeling not exactly at ease, but mind- 
ful of her promise to deliver tho’e few words of advice, 
cor tinued : 

** Tha\’s a splasher you're doing, I see. Now, all the 
splashers in Esther’s house are made of pieces of old 
lace curtains, lined with some color.” 

“Yes, I have seen them,” said Grace. ‘‘She puts 
everything to use. The question to consider is whether 
it is the dest use. I have never argued the matter with 
Esther, for 1 know she is almost fanatical on the sub- 
ject of her economy ; but I think it almost wicked to 
turn her old dresses into cushion covers that she don’t 
need, her cloaks into slumber rugs that are seldom used, 
and Henry’s clothes into rugs that conflict with every 
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carpet in her house. She considers a garment given 
away simply wasted; but think of the poor people 
suffering for clothes, Lizzle! I know all about them, 
for I visit their homes very frequently. Only last week 
a poor woman with five children, who takes in washing, 
told me how much she would like to go to church ; 
but she has no decent dress, and only a rag of a 
shawl. Think how glad she would have been to 
have that old fur-lined circular of Esther's, and the 
alpaca dress used to cover a cushion! And I saw a 
little girl yesterday on the street selling matches, no 
shoes on her feet, no wrap of any sort about her. She 
was shivering and blue with cold. How great would 
have been her joy had that red worsted cape been given 
her! Oh, I can find good use for all my old clothes ; 
a better use than turning them into cushion covers and 
rugs. It isso easy to find the deserving poor. Why, 
Lizzie, I can’t look at those portres at Esther's parlor 
door without a sinking at my heart. To make them 
she cut up for months and months all the old garments 
of worsted and silk she could beg. Dresses, ribbons, 
silk stockings, even a shawl, went into that mill. She fs 
proud of those port'éres, but I am glad they are not 
mine, Esther thinks me extravagant because I buy 
wools and embroidery silks, but I buy no more than I 
can afford ; and they are bought of a poor girl who 
keeps a little shop at the other end of town, and 1s strug- 
gling to support herself. Every penny spent at her 
counter is a help to her. I only wish I could spend 
more.” 

‘* Have you ever spoken to Esther of these things ?” 
asked Mrs, Arden. 

‘© Not as I have to you: I could not. She does not 
see her economy as I see it. To me it is all wrong.” 

When Mrs. Andrew went back to Esther’s house that 
night, her admiration for the large, braided mats in the 
hall and the ‘‘ crazy” porti¢res at the parlor door was 
not as keen as it had been. She even sighed as she took 
the thick, soft folds of the porti¢re in her hand. 

‘** Did you get a chance to give Grace that little lect- 
ure I suggested ?” asked Esther, at the supper-table. 

‘*Yes,’ answered Mrs. Arden, and then she spoke 
freely of Grace’s views on the subject of the economy of 
old clothes. 

But she failed to convince her hearer that these views 
were sound; and Mrs. Fane, one of a vast army of 
women who share her oplaion that charity begins at 
home, still makes her old clothes into rugs, and is ina 
fair way to provide every chair in the house with a 
cushion. 








A USEFUL TABLE. 


HE length of time required to develop a conta- 

gious disease after exposure is a disputed question, 

and ‘‘ Babyhood ” has again done mothers an excellent 
service by issuing the following table. It says: 

‘‘The variation in the period of incubation may be due 
to the nature of the epidemic or to the susceptibility of the 
patient. In most cases the sooner the disease is developed 
after exposure the severer will be the type of the attack : 

‘“* Scarlet fever, 12 hours to 7 days. 

** Measles, 9 to 12 days. 

‘*Small-pox, 12 to 14 days. 

‘*Chicken- pox, 8 to 17 days. 

‘Diphtheria, 2 to 8 days. 

‘* Whooping-cough, 4 to 14 days. 

‘Mumps, 8 to 22 days. 

“If a child passes the longest time here stated, it will, 
with very few exceptions, escape the disease.’’ 


BABY’S KNITTED SOCK. 
By Mrs C. Dennis. 


ATERIALS required: One spool of blue and 

one of white knitting silk, one yard of white 

satin ribbon, and two No. 15 knitting-needles. Begin 

with the middle of the sole. Cast on forty-three stitches 
with the blue. 

First row—knit across plain. 

Second row—slip one, narrow ; remainder plain. 

Now knit forward and back, narrowing the second 
and third stitches together in every row until there are 
thirty-one stitches on the needle. Cast on seven sti'ches 
for the heel. Turn, and knit all piain. 

Next row—alip the first stitch and widen by putting 
two stitches in the second stitch ; flaish the row plain. 
Turn the work and knit back plain. Make one stitch at 
the beginning of each alternate row, at the toe end 
only, until there are forty three stitches. 

Kait seventeen stitches at the toe, and traasfer the re- 
maining twenty-six stitches to a hair-pin. Then knit the 
seventeen stitches forward and back twenty-one times. 
The last row knit seventeen stitches, and cast on twenty- 
six for the other side of the foot. Turn the work and 
knit back plain. Narrow the second and third stitches 
together at the toeend until thirty-eight stitches remain. 
Cast off seven stitches at the heel, and continue to knit 
for bottom of the foot, widening at the beginning of 
each row yatil there are forty-three stitches, Bind all 
off, 
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Now take the twenty-six stitches from the hair-pin on 
to a knitting-needie ; take up eleven stitches across the 
instep and twenty stitches along the other side, knitting 
each stitch as itis taken up. There will be sixty-three 
stitches. Bindall off. Join the white silk, and take up 
eleven stitches across the instep, knitting them as they 
are taken up. 

Second row—purl, or seam. 

Third row—purl two together twice, put the thread 
over needle, knit one, over, knit one, over, knit one, 
over twice, purl two together twice. 

Fourth row--purl, drop the loop. 

Fifth row—knit plain. 

Sixth row—purl. 

Seventh row—like the third. 

Etghth row—like the fourth. 

Ninth row—plain. Then, with the same needle, 
passing by the first four stitches on the side, take up 
twenty-two stitches, knitting them as they are taken up. 

Teath row—purl thirty-three stitches, pass by four 
on the other side, and purl the remaining twenty-two. 
Sew the little gusset to the four stitches which were left 
at the sides. To make a row of holes—knit the first 
stitch ; then thread over twice ; knit two together across. 
Turn the work, and Enili two stitches, dropping a loop 
between, across. There should be fifty-five stitches on 
needle. 

For the leg: 

First row—plain. 

Second row—puri. 

Third row—* purl two together twice, thread over, 
knit one, over, knit one, over, knit one, over twice, purl 
two together twice *. Repeat between the stars, across, 

Fourth row—purl, dropping the loop. 

Fifth row—all plain. 

Sixth row—all purled. 

Seventh row—like the third. 

Repeat from the fourth row, always being careful to 
keep the same atitch on the needle. When the leg is 
of the desired length, bind off loosely, and before 
breaking the thread crochet a row of shells across the 
top. Sew the leg up neatly, matching the pattern at 
the back. 

Match the stitches across the sole, and fit the toe and 
heel nicely. Do all the sewing on the wrong side 
Turn right side out, rub the seams smooth, draw the 
ribbon through the holes at the ankle, and tie tn a tiny 
bow. 








SIMPLE RECIPES (TESTED). 


By Kezian SHELTON. 
CLAMS ON TOAST, 
ROWN a sufficient quantity of bread, and butter 
each slice slightly. 

Boil enough clams to allow three or four to each slice 
of bread, according to the size the bread is cut. 

Take the clams out of the shell and cut their heads 
off. Strain the liquor the clams are boiled in, and to 
each teacupful of ‘“‘clam broth” add an equal quantity 
of hot water; thicken slightly with flour or powdered 
rice ; pepper and salt to taste, and pour enough of it 
over the bread to soften the toast, then lay the clams on 
each cut of bread. Serve on hot vlates. Do not ruin 
good cooking by using cold plates ! 

In boiling clams a teacupful of hot water is enough 
to ‘‘start the steam ” for a half-peck. The novice wiil 
be surprised at the revelation of the amount of liquid 
conceaied in each clam shell. Few like this liquor full 
strength, hence the direction for using it ‘ half and 
half.” 

CODFISH TOAST. 

Toast a quantity of bread, and butter it. Shred up 
two teacupfuls of nice salt codfish and soak in cold 
water over night. In the morning thicken a quart of 
milk slightly with flour, add one well-beaten egg, and 
boil fifteen minutes; then add the codfish (which should 
have been weil drained in a colander), let it boll five 
minutes longer, and spread it over the toast. 

OYSTERS ON TOAST, 


Should be prepared same as the clam toast ; remem- 
ber that it takes but a moment to cook oysters ; the 
instant they float tothe top of the liquid they are cooked 
in, they should be taken out, and the water thickened. 
This toast may be varied by using one-half milk for the 
liquid. 

EGG AND POTATO ON TOAST, 

Butter the toasted bread, and drop upon it all it will 
hold of the following mixture: Boil a quantity of milk 
fifteen minutes ; to each teacupful drup in two eggs. 
Stir briskly, add pepper and salt, also one teacupful of 
finely minced cold potatoes. 

RICH SAUCE, 


Boll two quarts of cranberries and one pound of 
raisins and one pint of water until soft enough to sift 
easily, After sifting add two pounds of sugar and boll 
together ten minutes. If some of it isdesired for imme- 
diate use, pour into g mold, and can the remainder for 





future use 


TOMATO CATSUP, 
Stew and sift ripe tomatoes; to each four quarts of 
sifted tomatoes add four tablespoonfuls of salt, same 
quantity of black pepper, same of ground mustard, 
same of allspice, and one teaspoonful of red pepper. 
Boll these again fifteen minutes, add one quart of strong 
vinegar, and can in air-tight glass jars. 
MIXED PICKLES, 


Peel one quart of tiny onions ; wash four quarts of 
green tomatoes, using none larger than an English wal- 
but; four quarts of cucumbers, none over three inches 
long ; cut two heads of cauliflower into smal! sections ; 
add such nasturtium seeds as can be gathered. Lay these, 
well sprinkled with salt, over night in a wooden tray, 
and in the moraing drain them ; then boil in water five 
minutes, drain in a colander or large steve ; in an hour 
pack them closely in glass jars, sprinkling whole cloves, 
cinnamon, mace, bits of nutmegs, whole pepper-corns, 
or any spice liked, in on every third layer in the jar. 
Then fili each can with cold, strong vinegar. Let them 
stand over night, and Inthe morning refill. Repeat this 
until 8 morning comes,when they have ceased to absorb, 
and no more can be added ; then put on the rubber rings 
and giass top. 
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GOTTLIEB: A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


By Frorence E. Homer 


O long as his mother was alive, life was no great 
problem to Gottlieb. To be sure, he had work 
enough todo. He had had that since the day his first 
patr of wooden shoes made their first clattering acquaint- 
ance with the cobblestonesjoi Eckheim ; but work to 
the German peasant lad was something to be taken for 
granted—he would never have thought of calling thata 
problem. 

Gottlieb had no father. Ataperfod in his life still 
earlier than that of the wooden shoes, honest Hans 
Haneon had gone marching away to help the Emperor 
fight the French. Then there had been a fearful battle 
at Sadan, and a little later. when Gottlieb, one twilight, 
was strapped in his father’s arm-caair, eating his supper 
of black bread and porridge, a great rough soldier had 
atood in the low house door, and told the mother her 
little son was fatherless. And the mother had been 
very sad and wept much, and the grandmother, too, 
had wept much, and that was all that Gottlieb could 
remember. 

They dried their tears presently—the two women— 
and went to work again. One must not stop for over- 
much weeping when the bread {s to earn; and, bealdes, 
the work was good for them—It gave them something to 
thiak of besides thelr trouble. 

The grandmother sat fn her corner all day long, knit- 
ting, knitting, aud watching the little Gottlleb that he 
did not come to harmor mischief. And Frau Hanson— 
‘thrifty Frau Bertha,” the neighbors called her—tended 
the shrubs and vines that gave her fruit for market, and, 
when {it came market day, harnessed the dog to his 
worn red cart, filled the baskets with her finest fruit. 
and walked by the red cart’s side in her short skirts and 
wooden shoes and flat hat and great, astonishing crino- 
Iine bow pinned to her braids behind, and sat all day in 
the market square, under the shadow of the tall St. 
Nicholas Church, selling her wares to the kitchen- 
maids in short-sleeved gowns and clean white caps, who 
came to buy. 

As soon a8 Gottlieb was old enough, he used to go to 
market too. Frau Bertha liked to have him clattering 
along beside her, in his coarse blue blouse and long 
baggy trousers, his round face shining under his cap 
with cleanliness and content. Her friends among the 
market-women and her familiars among the bare-armed 
kitchen-maids made complimentary remarks about the 
boy, and this pleased Frau Bertha. 

But it was not long that the little Gottlleb could de- 
light his round eyes with the varied scenes of the 
market square. The same authority that had made 
demand of his father’s strong right arm on the battle- 
fleld strapped the smaller knapsack of books on the 
sturdy shoulders of the son, and put him under the dally 
discipline of the Burger school, So went life with 
Gottlieb until he found himself fifteen. He was a 
strong youth then, hopeful and brave, and he meant to 
know something other, one day, than the work of his 
mother’s garden and journeys with the dog-cart to the 
market square. He planned sometimes how he would 
go out into the world to sesk a better fortune for them 
all; how he would earn a steerage passage on one of 
the great Hamburg steamers that he used to see at 
anchor in tae Elbe, and sall away to America, that land 
where no oné need be poor, and earn great wealth with 
his willing hands, that the dear mother need do no 
work in her old age. The grandmother, too, {f sbe 





ved go long, should knit no more coarse stockings to 
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sell at three grorchen a pair, or perhaps half a mark at 
the Yahr-market fair, but should sit warmly in the 
chimney nook and be tenderly cared for by the two for 
whom she had once as kindly cared. 

But these were dreams, and the reality was something 
very different. All the hopeful patience of Gottlieb’s 
nature was put to the hardest test. There was a fearful 
epidemic in the region where the Hansons lived, and 8 
great fear possessed the people. The doctors sald, ‘It 
is best that you eat no frult, otherwise you will more 
likely take the plague.” So the market place became 
almost deserted, and though Frau Bertha drove her dog- 
cart to the old place every market day, and watted and 
waited with infinite patience, still she sold every time 
less than before, and, even with what little Gottlieb 
could earn helping the Eckhefm cobbler, there was 
barely enough to keep the three alive. 

By and by even Frau Bertha’s hope was gone. She 
came back one day, and sat down wearily, and looked 
at Gottlieb and at the old grandmother, and sald: “‘ It 
is ‘no use any more. Since many days I have sold 
nothing. I grow every day more weak, and yet we get 
no groschen to buy us bread. I go no more to the 
market.” Poor Frau Bertha! She went indeed no 
more to thé market. Her poor, worn-out frame was no 
stronghold to resist the attacks of the dread disease. 
The cart stood idle in the neglected garden ; the dog, 
oppressed by his unwonted freedom, howled dismally 
at the closed door. And Gottlieb was left with no one 
but the grandmother. 

In some way or other, Gottlieb himself hardly knew 
how, the dreary winter was passed. A few coins, 
enough to keep soul and body together, found their way, 
through Gottlieb’s hands, into the little house. But as 
spring came on, snother trouble came, and this was 
worse than all. The Emperor wanted Gottlieb, as he 
had wanted his father. Not that there was war again, 
but every German lad, you know, must serve his term 
at learning the soldier’s trade, and Gottlieb was old 
enough now to expect his turn very soon Indeed, the 
neighbors spared not frequent reference to the subject. 

‘Thou wilt be leaving us soon, Gottlieb,” sald the 
old cobbler. “My son Max was off to the great 
Caserna at G—— before he was as old as thou art. 
And how shall it be with the good grandmother when 
thou, too, art gone away ?” 

That was precisely what Gottlieb was thinking. As 
he walked home, he thought about it very hard indeed. 
Then he sat down in the doorway, and ran his brown 
fingers through his light hair till it stood straight up all 
over, and fixed his blue eyes on the cart, though he did 
not really see it at all, he was thinking so hard ; and the 
dog came and whined at his feet, but he did not hear 
him, he was thinking so hard ; and at last he stood up, 
straight and determined, and went into the house. 

‘* What is it, dear Gottlieb ?” asked the low voice of 
the old woman; it was a very deep voice she had, as 
though it had sunk with her years. 

“We must goto America,” sald the boy. ‘“‘ It will 
not do for me to stay any longer here. I shall be 
summoned to the barracks, and no one will be left to 
care for you. We shall sell the house and the dog cart 
to pay for our passage, and I shall find work in that 
new land. Who knows but we shall be rich one day ; 
at least we will not be separated.” 

‘* Yes, my Gottlieb,” sald the grandmother. She had 
no thought but to keep her boy. 

So the old woman and the young man became steer- 
age passengers on one of the great German ships that 
Gottlieb had seen in the Elbe. At first the sea was 
smooth, and the grandmother sat all day on the 
crowded forward deck, watching the sailors as they 
climbed the rigging, and the captain as he walked the 
bridge, and enjoying the strong sea breeze, that blew 
but mildly yet, and still had a sweep and freedom such 
as no land breeze knows. On the third day the sea was 
rougher, and on the fourth day rougher still. The 
grandmother came no more on deck. She lay in her 
steerage bunk, down in the ship’s dark depths, and was 
very, very i]]—s0 ili that they thought she would die. In- 
deed, the rumor got abroad that she was dead. The first- 
cabin passengers eald to each other: “An old woman 
in the steerage died last night. Poor thing! She was 
very old ; eighty, I think. The voyage was too much 
for her.” And the next one varied the tale a bit, and 
made the old woman ninety. And people said indig- 
nantly: ‘‘ How could any one be so cruel; to take an 
old woman like that on an ocean voyage! The family 
probably had the emigration fever, and couldn’t go 
decently without takiag her. These peasants have no 
feeling!” And none of them knew of the tender devo- 
tion with which the sick woman was hourly watched 
and tended by the frank-faced, blue-eyed German lad, 
who had taken the journey himself but for her. 

She was better when the voyage was over, though 
still very weak and pale. The health inspector looked 
at her sharply as the emigrants filed by. He was to 
certify that they brought no evil disease to port. But 
there was no contagion in weakness and seasickness, 
so the inspector passed her with the rest. Then they 
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found themselves on land. Such a crowd all about 
them! Such a noise of unloading and such a babel of 
tongues! The weak old woman was faint with excite- 
ment. And Gottlieb—would he find, in this strange, 
new land, work that would bring them bread and a 
home ? 


It was hop-picking time at Farmer Bradley’s. The 
hop-yard, on a sunny hill-slope behind the house, pre- 
sented a bright and busy sc2ne. Gathered about great 
boxes, in the green aisles formed by the slender poles, 
a score or more of workers were beginning the two 
weeks’ task of the picking. The dresses of the women 
and girls made picturesque dashes of bright color 
against the thick, dark green of the vines. From the 
highway the picture must have been entirely satisfac- 
tory, but it is to be remarked of hop-yard pictures that 
they are quite at their best and most picturesque when 
seen from at least the distance of a meadow’s width. 
Often the first impression of prevailing contentment 
and well-being is lost by a nearer approach, and faces 
are found among the “‘ pickers” on which is no reflec- 
tion of peace from the pastoral beauty of the scene 
about them. Such a face was Gottlieb Hanson’s, if 
you had found it in Farmer Bradley’s hop-yard that 
bright September morning. Six months had passed 
since he and the grandmother left the little home 
beyond the sea; and the new land, though rich and 
free, had proved no Utopia to the strangers. They had 
made their temporary home in the little New York vil- 
lage of Granville, and during the spring and summer 
mouths, not only the village, but all the farming region 
round about, had been made the field of Gottlieb’s in- 
effectual search for steady work and wages. The old 
grandmother, meantime, had been ill, worn out with 
the long sea voyage and the strangeness of the new life, 
and Gottlieb’s chance earnings in summer hayfields 
had gone for medicines and comforts. This hop-pick- 
ing was, so far as Gottlieb could see, his last chance for 
work. There might be later afew apples to gather, 
but after that—what ? 

It was the reflection of this haunting question that 
darkened his face as he stood at the hop-box this morn- 
ing; and the fact that his eyes looked down from the 
hillside upon a picture of unusual peacefulness and 
beauty was not enough to brighten the eyes or lighten 
the heavy heart below them. 

It was a peaceful picture, this ample old homestead of 
the Bradleys, spacious and hospftable without, and full 
of substantial cheer within. Shade trees bowered it 
generously, its barns stood high and square, thriftily 
stored and tended. 

In the well-kept orchard early apples hung ripening, 
and from the garden beds summer’s latest blossoms 
made bright mosatcs. 

All this Gottlieb saw as he looked down upon it, but 
he did not see the small, childish face looking eagerly 
out at the kitchen window, up to the vine-clad hillside. 
The owner of the face slid down from his look-out post 
in 8 moment, and ran to the cellar door. 

‘*Ma!Isay,ma! Can’tI goup’n’ talk with the pick- 
ers? Pa said one of them was a German he hired at 
Granville, and I wanttotalktohim. GaniI?” 

An absent-miaded ‘“‘ Yes ” came from the depths of the 
cellar, where Mrs. Bradley was immersed in pickles, and 
Allen was out of the houseinatwinkling. Ignoring the 
other pickers as soon as he had found out from them 
where ‘“‘the German” was to be found, Allen seated 
himself on the edge of Gottlieb's box, and devoted him- 
self to drawing out the stranger. He liked him at once, 
because he had such yellow hair and round blue eyes, 
and twisted his words so remarkably. 

**Did you live in one of those big castles on the 
Rhine ?” h3 demanded, mentally reviewing the para- 
graph in his primary geography devoted to Garmany. 

‘* Nein !” said the German, laughing. ‘I haf lif only 
in one leedle small house, in the—what you call 1_—in 
the land.” 

‘* Have you got a big family—lots of brothers and 
sisters ?” went on the questioner. 

** Not but mine old grandmother ; she lif with me here. 
My father and mother are long dead,” and the blue eyes 
darkened, for he thought how he might soon have to say, 
**No one at all.” 

“Only two? that’s not nice!” said Allen, decidedly. 
‘*Small fam’lies aren't half so good as big ones, ’cause 
you can’t have any fun getting ‘em together when 
Thanksgiving comes. Mother says so. What’l) you 
do Thanksgiving, anyway? We're going to have all 
the relatives at our house, ’cause it’s pa’s and ma’s 
silver wedding, and ma’s beginning to get ready for it 
already.”’ 

“Was ist das—Tanksgifing ?’ asked the puzzled 
Gottlieb, as soon as he could bridge the current of Allen’s 
talking. 

‘Why, Thankagiving Day, that’s whatit is. Theday 
when you have turkey, and pumpkin ple, and lots of 
kinds of pie, and all the fam’ly at home, and all the 
folks at home, and—why, you know what Thanksgiv- 
ing is ; don’t they have em in Germany ? You have to 
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go to church, you know, and be ’specially thankful 
*cause you’ve had such good times.’’ 

Gottlieb shook his head. ‘‘ Nein,” he sald, ‘‘ we haf 
no day as that. We haf one day of the Christ child— 
whit you say—Christmas; mean you that ?” he added, 
brightening. 

‘* No, I don’t mean Christmas ; [ mean Thanksgiving ; 
and I never did hear of anything so funny as not having 
any!” And Allen was so impressed with the discovery 
that he actually stopped talking. Not to have a Thanks. 
giving Day ; not even to know what it was! Not to 
look forward for weeks to the happy stir of the house- 
hold that would announce its approach, to the excite- 
ment of guests arriving, to the praise service at churéh, 
when the family pew overflowed, and every one was 
too full of the charity of the day to mind the antics of 
small boys and small boys’ cousins, unless of a severely 
serious nature! To miss the turkey and the pudding 
and the pies, the games and the unlicensed outlet of 
animal spirits by way of the lungs in the crisp Novem. 
ber alr; and, worse than all, to miss Uncle Granger |! 
Uncle Granger did not come every year, but when he 
did come, that was a day for Allen! O/! course he was 
coming this year; all the way from Chicago for the 
silver wedding ; just the jolliest, kindest uncle that ever 
a youngster tagged and teased and impeded and inter- 
rupted and unconditionally adored ! 

But not to have Thanksgiving; the thought was 
always a trouble to the child, whenever he went up, as 
he often did, to talk with Gottlieb in the hop-yard. 

As he walked slowly home at the close of the last 
days of hop-picking, Gottlieb was thinking of it, too, 
‘*The days you have to be ’speclally thankful ’cause 
you've had such goodtimes.” ‘‘ Nein, the grandmother 
and I, we haf not the day |’ and there was # touch of 
hardness, almost of bitterness, that set very strangely 
on Gottlleb’s face. 


It was the day before Thanksgiving at last. Uncle 
Granger was coming on the five o’c.ock train, and all the 
guest rooms of the Bradleys’ spacious home were airing 
and heating for expected arrivals. Allen’s sister Kate 
had just been in to ask her mother if she might invite 
her friend Grace Essex to spend the next day with them, 
because she was boarding, poor thing! and tue day 
wouldn’t seem like home. Suddenly, after that, an in- 
spiration seized Atlen. 

“Ma, can’t I invite some one, too? If you let Kate, 
you ought to letme. Say I can, ma; anybody I like !’’ 
Mrs. Bradley smiied at the boy’seagerness. She thought 
he was thinking of Johnnie Allison or Tom Brent, or 
some one of his mates at echool. 

“They will all be wanted at home that day, Allen. 
I’m afraid your invitation wi!l not be accepted.” 

** Yes, it will! I know {t will. You'll let me, won’t 
you ?” and, taking her smile for an answer, he was out 
of the house and down the road on a run, In less time 
than it takes to tell it. He knew in which of those 
straggling houses on the outskirts of the village Gott- 
lieb lived. Such a novel acquiintance had not been 
dropped in the hop-yard. 

** Allen is always having some freak or other; he’s 
like his Uncle Granger for all the world,” said Mrs. 
Bradley to her daughter. And then they forgot his 
latest freak, for the train-whistle sounded and drove out 
every thought but that of welcoming the guests. 

Tae nex! day was clear a3 a bell. The sun was {n ag 
merry a mood as mankind, and nearly put people’s 
eyes out by dancing into them from the gilttering snow. 
The thin coat of ice on the duck pond stretched itself 
out, smooth and alluring, and when the smal] cousins, 
racing, hatless, down to its brim, ventured impetuous feet 
on its outer edge, the pond fairly crackled with laughter 
to see the wet boots they drew quickly back, and the 
rueful faces that contemplated them. But faces cleared 
up in astonishingly short time, and no one had the 
— to say mush about wet boots on Thanksgiving 

ay. 

The churchward procession wound down the country 
road, and by and by wound back again with faces and 
hearts still cheerfer than before. Then happy families 
gathered in happy homes, aad the doors were shut to 
care and despondency and discontentment and 11] will ; 
and peace and love and thankfulness reigned within. 

At Allen’s home there was a merry circle. An open 
fire flsmed socially on the hearth, and the fire was but 
a type of the merry mood of the reunited family. The 
father and mother remembered another Thanksgiving 
Day, twenty-five years before, and rejoiced that the 
future that had looked so golden then looked no less 
bright now that it had become the past. Kate and her 
friend were talking softly, with happy faces, in one cor- 
ner, building castles, as maidens will, and furnishing 
them royally ; with very circumspect and confidential 
mention of knights who might be welcome at their 
doors. 

Aunt Gartrude watched the frolicking little cousins 
with eyes that filled now and then with grateful tears. 
Twoof them were her boys, and she had been near to 
losing them within the year. 
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Uncle Granger had no boys of his own to watch, so 
he watched them all. He was a beaming presence 
every where—the very spirit of the day embodied. 

Out of this happy circle Allen was all at once missed. 
They had hardly begun to wonder where the child could 
be, when the hall door was thrown suddenly open, and 
before the eyes of the astonished family appeared the 
truant, with an eager face, tugging by the hand a tall 
youth, in coarse but cleanly clothes, evidently much 
brushed for the occasion, and honest blue eyes under 
a thatch of yellow hair. The guest’s intense shyness 
at his sudden introduction was equal to the intense 
surprise of the family. But Allen was neither shy nor 
surprised. 

** Hare he is!” he announced, with a comical air of 
proprietorship. ‘‘I invited him to Thanksgiving, be- 
cause he hasn’t got any family, and they don’t have 
’em in Germany—Thanksgivings, I mean—and his 
name is Gottlieb—and you sald I might, mother.” 

It was one of Mrs. Bradley’s bellefs that children 
have rights, and that these rights should be respected. 
Consequently she would no more have slighted Allen’s 
guest than she would have been rude to her daughter’s 
friend Miss Essex. So Gottlieb was seated with the 
rest at table, as dinner was just then announced, and 
partook of such a meal *s he had never known before 
in all his sixteen years. He was too dazed to say much, 
but the children would not let him alone, and off ina 
corner, a8 the twilight came on, he told the simple story, 
in his broken English, of how he had lived in his native 
land, and why he had left it for a new. 

Uncle Granger had been watching the boy's frank 
face ever since his sudden introduction into the family 
circle, and had taken an interest in him. Uncle Granger 
usually ‘‘took an interest” in people. His interests 
were broad, like his sympathies, and went far toward 
making him the genial Greatheart that he was. When 
the chidren teased for Gottlieb’s story, Uncle Granger 
contrived to be near enough to listen, too, though he 
seemed quite busy with sister Kate’s sketch-book ; and 
the more he heard the better pleased he was. Hse made 
decisions quickly, did Uncle Granger. Some people 
called him freaky, but the freaks were almost sure to be 
good ones, and sometimes they seemed very much like 
heavenly inspirations to the people whom he helped. 

Just now he needed a boy in his office. To be sure, 
he did not know much of Gottlieb, but he was sure he 
could trust that face. It would be an advantage that 
he spoke German, as Uncle Granger’s dealings were 
often with the Germans, and hisown knowledge of 
the language was too slight to be always adequate. 
Besides, he knew of the very family—a German family 
with a room to rent—who would be glad to take the two 
strangers in. 

All this passed very quickly in Uncle Granger’s 
mind, and by the time Gottlieb’s happy evening was 
over his decision was made. 

When Uncle Granger went West again, Gottlieb and 
the grandmother went, too. Allen was disconsolate at 
losing his friend, but became convinced, after a talk 
with his uncle, that it was quite for the best good of 
Gottlieb, and began to take to himself ‘great credit for 
having been, in a way, the means of bringing about 
the change. And when news came of the happy settle 
ment of the two in the little German home in Chicago, 
and when Uncle Granger wrote praising Gottlieb’s faith- 
fulness, and declaring that he could not run his business 
half so well without him, and when the Christmas-box for 
the Bradleys contained, besides Uncle Granger’s generous 
gifts, some finely knit stockings and mittens that the 
grandmother had sent for Allen, that small personage 
was prouder than ever of his protégé, and sent him, 
at a deal of pains to himself, a letter, written in his best 
hand. ‘‘I guess you’re all pretty glad I invited him,” 
he remarked, as he took the Jetter to his mother to read ; 
‘*and I guess there’s one German that'll keep Taanks- 
giving next year.” 








THE CHILDREN OF THE WATERMAN 
RANCH. 


A STORY OF PLYMOUTH. 
By Frances A. HUMPHREY. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
SUZETTE GIVES TEDDY A HISTORY LESSON, 
“The Pilgrim fathers are at rest. 
When summer’s throned on high 
And the world’s warm breast is in verdure drest, 
Go, stand on the hill where they lie ; 
The earliest ray of the golden day 
On that hallowed spot is cast, 
And the evening sun as he leaves the world 
Looks kindly on that spot last.’”? —[Pierrepont. 
§ Dick and Teddy got up from their seat after the 
conversation given in the last chapter, Suzette 
came to meet them all aglow with a fresh discovery. 
As I have said before, she knew the old Pilgrim town 
well through books and photographs, and everywhere 
she went she recognized some feature of it. 
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This time it was the site of the fort, which wasa fort 
and meeting-house combined, and which gave to the 
hill its first name of Fort Hill. It was built of ‘‘ thick 
sawn planks stayed with oak beams,” and had a flat 
roof upon which cannon were mounted. These com- 
manded the country round about, and protected the 
street of houses. These houses were further protected 
by a stockade of stout planks built around the gardens, 
forming a complete defense, and the streets were closed 
every night by stout gates to keep out wild beasts and 
marauding Indians. On this fort a constant watch was 
kept. 

There were not many Indians just here when the 
Pilgrims came, for they had died off by pestilence only 
a few yearsjbefore. But the Wampanoags and Nau- 
sets and Namoskets were not far off. And some of 
them were disposed to carry off what they might find 
of the possessions of the Pilgrims, and had stolen the 
tools of Myles Standish and Francis Cooke one day 
when the latter were at work in the woods. 

As to wild beasts, two men who were lost and stayed 
out all night in the woods said they heard lions roaring ; 
which was a mistake, of course. But wolves were 
plenty. John Goodman, having gone out one day to 
exercise his lame feet—lamed by the extreme cold—was 
so unlucky as to meet two large ones. They chased his 
little dog, a ‘‘ spannell,” who took refuge with his master. 
And the latter, having in his hand a bit of paling only 
for defense, faced them. But they did not offer to 
touch him. They sat down on “ their tayles and grinned 
at him” as long as it pleased them, and then went their 
ways. 

A low stone post at each corner now marks the siie 
of the fort. 

‘Oh, Dick,” called Suzette, ‘‘come and see where 
the fort was! And you come too, Teddy.” 

‘* Yes, come on, Teddy,” said Dick. 

And Teddy followed gladly yet reluctantly. Gladly 
because he felt they really wanted him. Reluctantly 
because he knew his hands were dirty, and he was 
afraid his face was. And he felt he was out of place 
beside these two, fresh as the morning, and with such 
well-kept hands. And he resolved that never again 
should Mrs. White, whose chore-boy he was, be com- 
pelled to tell him to wash his hands. 

The site of the fort is thickly covered with green 
grass, but Suzette sat down upon a seat hard by and 
tried to ‘imagine ” it as it stood there in all its rough- 


“ness and squareness with the six cannon upon its roof 


that shot five-pound fron balls. This fort meeting- 
house, or meeting-house fort, was built in the summer 
of 1622 Before that the Pilgrims had worshiped in 
the Common House and the cannon had been mounted 
on a platform. 

No concreted way led up the hill then. But there 
was a slope of green turf bespangled with violets in 
early spring and with dandelions in the later summer. 

Up this steep slope the Pilgrims marched in proces- 
sion every Sunday. They formed before the door of 
Governor Bradford’s house, and marched three abreast, 
carrying their muskets. Captain Myles Standish walked 
upon one side of the Governor, and the preacher on the 
other, with the women and children somewhere in the 
midst, Isuppose. And they worshiped God in this rude 
temple, with their firearms close at hand. 

Thie is the way they did in early New England, for 
nobody ever knew when the foe, that is, the Indian, 
might be upon them. And often they had to break 
away from prayer and praise to fight for their own lives 
and those of their wives and children. 

‘‘T can imagine I see them,” said Suzette, in her 
favorite phrase. ‘‘ The men with their pretty clothes, 
ever 80 much prettier then than now, with long stock. 
ings and silver buckles in their shoes, and broad collars 
and ruffles, and their muskets shining. And the chil 
dren, with little kerchiefs over their:shoulders, skipping 
along.” (Iam afraid Suzette was at fault there, for I 
hardly think the children were allowed to skip much 
on their way to meeting.) ‘‘ And the mothers, looking 
so sweet and anxious, and pretty Priscilla Mullins— 
shouldn't you like to have seen her, Dick ?—and little 
Humilitie Cooper, I wonder if she picked any butter- 
cups on the way,” and Suzette looked fondly down 
upon the golden bouquet tucked into her white frock: 
“ And over there, maybe, the Indians were peeping and 
wondering what was going on. And there was no 
lighthouse over there on the Gurnet for company, and 
no houses on the Duxbury shore—only the sea and 
woods and sky.” 

The little Humilitie Cooper of whom Suzette was so 
fond, in 1623 had a whole ‘‘aker”—for so it is spelled 
in the Old Colony Records—given to her when the land 
was assigned. And in 1627, when the cattle were 
divided, she came in for a share of one-tenth of “‘ the 
blind heifer and two she-goats.” 

Cattle were precious in the old Pilgrim town then, 
The first were brought over by Edward Winslow in 
1628, and we read in the Records, under date of Jan- 
uary 20, 1627, that ‘‘Edward Winslow had sold unto 
Myles Standish his six shares in the Red Cow.” They 








apparently owned shares in cows as we do in banks 
and raflroads, and took their dividends in milk and 
calves. 

‘*‘ Dick,” Suzatte weat on after a pause and in a con- 
fidential tone, ‘they say, you know, that not a Pil- 
gtim wanted to go back in the ‘ Mayflower.’ But I'm 
afrai. I should have wanted to go.” 

**T shouldn't,” replied Dick, with a backward toss of 
his head. 


*** Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true hearted, came; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame ; 


** * Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear— 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer.’ ” 


Dick struck an attitude and declaimed this so loudly 
and vehemently that the tourists stopped munching pea- 
nuts for a perceptible instant, and wondered if “‘ that 
boy ” were going mad, or what ailed him. 

‘* When a fellow has once started on a thing like that, 
Sue, he don’t back out. He’s true blue.” 

“That's so,” replied Suzette, converted from her 
momentary heresy. ‘‘ And if you had wanted to stay, 
I should, of course, Dick.” 

It was always very much ‘‘of course” with Suzette. 
What Dick did she always wanted to do, and it was a 
great comfort to her to know that when Dick went to 
college she would go too. And what he was going to 
be she would be—doctor, ranchman, artist, engineer ; 
no matter what. But the company would be ‘‘ Water- 
man and Waterman ;” of that she was sure, 

** And that must be Strawberry Hill over there,” con- 
tinued Suzette, looking over to what is now Watson’s 
Hill, ‘‘ where Massasoit came. It was opposite Burial 
Hill, you know, with the sweet brook between. But 
its all houses now. I wish I knew ezactly where Massa- 
soit and Myles Standish met,” and she peered down 
among the roofs and chimneys which lie under the Hill 
to the south. 

All this talk was Greek to Teddy, who listened, how- 
ever, with both ears. He knew something of the geog- 
raphy of Africa, and had acquired, through a reluctant 
study of United States history—the dirty and dog’s-eared 
condition of his own particular volume showing how 
reluctant—a vague idea of certain events and persons 
such as the Revolutionary War and George Washing- 
ton. But of the early history and topography of the 
old Pilgrim town in which he lived, and in whose his- 
toric streets he walked and played daily, he knew 
nothing. 

History, from {ts very remoteness, was uninteresting, 
and had he known that he was to listen to a long passage 
from that hated study when he asked, turning his eyes 
upon Suzette, ‘‘ Who were them fellers, anyway ?” I 
fear he would never have asked the question. 

‘* Why, don’t you know, Teddy? Don’t you really 
know about the Pilgrims?’ asked Suzette, who, with 
Dick, had come to the conclusion that Teddy’s assertion 
that Columbus had landed on Plymouth Rock was only 
** bluff.” 

‘No, I don’t,” replied Teddy, promptly, having the 
courage of his ignorance, and taking the first step in 
the path of knowledge by confessing that ignorance. 

And so Suzette began at the beginning and told him 
the whole beautiful story in her own way, weaving in 
much poetry, it is true, but then there ts a good deal of 
poetry in history, though many historians have not yet 
found that out, especially those who write the school 
histories, 

It was the most fitting place in the old Pligrim town 
in which to listen to that story for the first time, for 
there lay the scene of it spread out allaround them. In 
the distance, rising in a yellow line above the blue sea, 
were the sandy shores of Cape Cod. Around Beach 
Point a small vessel was trimming her sails, and one 
could easily imagine her to be the ‘‘ Mayflower’ herself. 
The Rock was hidden from their view, it {s true, and 
Cole’s Hill was only a confusion of housetops. But 
Teddy, listening eagerly, caught something of Suzette’s 
enthusiasm, and the wintry weather, the icy shores, and 
the snow-covered hill became very clear to him. 

Just below them sloped the street of the seven houses, 
and all around were the old groves set with thick slate 
stones brought from England. And there on the top- 
most height of the Hill stood the small white shaft 
which marks the grave of William Bradford, that brave 
man and true who was Governor of Plymouth Pilanta- 
tation from 1621 to 1657, with the exception of five 
years during which he begged off. 

Just think of what stuff a man must have been made 
who did not care for the office of Governor, but who 
wished to spend and be spent for the good of the 
colony! That’s the man for a boy to pattern after ! 

* And the day they landed was the twenty-first of 
December,” said Suzette, after getting her Pilgrims 
comfortably on shore. 

“The twenty-first), Why, that’s th’ day we alwa’s have 
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, sia ' P P r - tire from the contest. There is no retreat but in sub- 
P | Mics Pen alwa’s sends ecme ft’ ttle Bess an’ | Brewster. But chatrs were few, and most of the Pil-| re 
we o ¥ grims, the children most certainly, sat on nothing more | @ission and slavery. Our chains are forged. Their clank. 
Here was something at last that Teddy knew about He | luxurious than a three-legged wooden stool. enon ea er ge aa geste span aa a - 
had eat n of that palatable dish which is made on Fore- Suzette’s story was brought to an abrupt close by the ‘ peat it, sir, ! 


fathers’ Day in almost every household in Piymouth that 
gether the many ingredients—the hulled 
corp, beans, corned beef, chickens and what not—for 
the writer confesses her {gnorance of the essential parte 
of succotash, though she has often partaken of the 
savory mess with the completeat satisfaction. 
s rkitash 1 what's sukftash ?’ asked Sazette, 
ing Ted ddy’s pronunciation 
‘It’s succotash, Sue. Don’t you remembur when 

mamma made some for paps once? Paps sald he 
wished he em have some Plymouth succotssh once 
more. Axd so mamma and Felice made some afier he'd 
told them as near as he could. And papa said he didn’t 
wish°to hurt their feelings, but they’d better give it to 
the pigs.” 

‘An’ that about the [njuns,’ 
there Injuns here once ?” 

““ Why, of course, Teddy, there were 
where in America once.’ 

And then Suz2tte told about Massacolt. 


isable to gett 


adopt 


sald Teddy. ‘‘ Was 
Indians every 


O! how he 
came one day that March of 1621 with sixty of his In- 
dians and took his stand on S‘trawberry Hill, and how 
the Pilgrims sent over Edward Winslow to see him, and 
he carried a palr of knives and a copp:r chain with a 
jawel in it as a gift for Massasoft; and to his brother, 
Quadeguins a knife and a jewel to hang fn bis ear, 
together with ‘‘ strong water and bisket.” And, byand 
by, Massasoit himself crossed the brook—Edward Wins 
low staying behind as hostage—and, Myles Standish 


baying met h'm with an escort, he walked dowr the 


street of the seven houses 
they gave him a 
fons to sit on, whi 


to the Common House, where 
‘* creene tugge’’ and two or three cush 
h was as nesr a throne as they could 
come in their poverty. For Massasoft was K'ng of the 


Wampanosgs, and they wished to do him bono 

He pad a erive countenance, and he Hd pot talk 
much, spd, although he was *‘ lustle man,” ft was 
noticed that as he sat upon bis {mporovised throne by 


Governor Carver he toncner 

Massasoit was a fast friead of the P 
day to the end of his life. 

Samoset also brought to the Pilgrims san Indian 
named Squanto, the only one left of the tribe of Patux- 
ets who had been killed by the pestilence. He bad 
been seized and carried off by 8 man wamed Hunt, who 
meant to sel] him for s slavein Spain. But Squanto 
got away to Eng): — and so back to b's o’d home 


iigrims from tha 


He could tslk English, and became very useful to the 
Pilerims. He sh ual them how to enrich their ground 
with fish. putting a herring Into each hill of corn 
These he ins ame up the k of sweet waters—! 
is now called Town Broot the early spring, sud 
were caught by thousand He told them, too, the1!z 
time in which to plant the wo—wWhen the leaves of 
the white oak sre as big as the ears of a» mouse. Ard 
after they had planted thelr corn they fret a watch over 


it every night, for fourteen vights, leat the wolves, dig- 
ging for the buried fish, should dig up the corn also 
In fourteen days the fish decayed so that the wolves d!d 
not care for it 

Squanto loved the Eaglish, and when he was dying 
he asked Gc pene Bradford to pray that he might gc 
to the Engiishman’s God in heaven 

Tre fort stood upon the southeasterly spur of the 
hill, but when the Pilgrims built thelr watch-houze in 
1643 they put that upon the summit. Stone posts now 
mark fits site. Another was built later upon the same 


spot. From this site bits of glass, like window glass, 
have been tacen, although the early houses had no win 
dow glare 

Window gless was then but little used even In Eag 


land, and the Pilgrims used ofled paper ae a substitute. 
This let in plenty of light ordinarily, but, of course, no 
one could see through it, and the interior <ffect on a 
rainy dsy in summer or in winter, when the outer door 
had to be kept shut, must have been clemal enough 
But then there was always the great, cheery fire in the 
huge fireplace 

When the time came that they did have glass, the 
panes were small, diamond-shaped, and eet In lead. 

We must remember that many things we consider 
essential to comfortable, even to decent, living, were 
unknown to the Pi/grims 

How do you think you could get on 
Vet the Pileri 
England 


2 withou forks ? 
ms hed no forks ; they were not known tn 
Queen Elizabeth and Shakespeare and Wal 


ter Ralcic) d Potlip Sidney and the divine poet 
Speuser ate without forks. The Eaglishman of that 
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& cut co is } 
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i 
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simultaneous peal of the bell in the church tower below 
them and the striking of the town clock, which an 
younced the dinner hour. 

** Gooi-by, Teddy,” said Dick. 
how you come out, to-morrow.”’ 

‘* All right!” sald Teddy. He watched thelr rapid 
plunge down the hil], and then himself walked slowly 
down the stone steps leading Into Spring Street 

What s bandsome, jolly, kindly pair they were, he re- 
fiected, though not using those words perhaps. Noth 
ing so beautiful and beneficent had ever come into hie 
life before. How did it happen they were so good to 
him? They didn’é seem to miod one bit his ragged 
clothes or rough speech. For Teddy had begun to be 
dimly conscious—since he had known these two—that 
his speech was rough. He wondered if he could grow 
like Dick {f he tried ? ’T was worth trying for, anyway. 
And he’d just go and own up to Miss Moore the first 
thing. That's what Dick said te'd do. How awful 
nice it must be to have a mother that could make a boy 
like that ! 

And he thrust his hands into his pockets and walked 
op, £oftly whietiing ‘‘ Sweet Violets ” 


‘* Come and tell me 








A MEMORABLE SPEECH. 


HERE is scarcely a schoolboy in our land who bas 

not heard or declaimed Patrick Henry’s famous 
speech closing with the sentence, ‘“‘ Give me liberty, or 
give me death .” but few of them, comparatively, know 
the tremendous effects produced on the men who lis- 
tened to it. The speech was delivered in an old church 
in Richmond, Va., duting the second revolutionary 
convention of Virginia. The church is still visited as a 
shrine sacred to our nation’s birth. 

In (he American Statesmen series’ there has just been 
issued the yvo'ume on Patrick Henry, in which the sur- 
roundings and the effects of that address on the hearers 
are told. Woaile the specch fe s0 familiar, the magnifi- 
cent thought and language make it always a delight 
to those who value beauty and force In language. It is 
a pity our boys and girls do not study, for the sake of 
enriching their own language, the recognized master- 
pleces of ourtongue. The power to express our thoughts 
in language that uot only carries conviction, but gives 
plessure, {s a much-to-be-desired power. 

The trouble is that most of our boys and girls read 
for pleasure ; they feel that if they study their school- 
books that is all the studying they should do, forgetting 
that every book read isan educator elther up or down. 
Books have the same influence upon us that people 
have », We know that constant association with cultured, 

well-bred people produces softening, refining effects 
upon us, while constant association with rude, ignorant, 
even if well meaning, people produces reverse effects, 
This is one reason why the blographies of those who 
have left an impress for good should be the chosen read- 
ing, tos great extent, of boys and girls To be noble 
and great is to be what God meant we should be when 
he created us in his image; and every peison, every 
book, that inspires a desire to fulfill the purposes of our 
creation should be the companions of our dally lives 
so far ss we can make them. 

Patrick Henry did and said some noble and grand 
things, and a study of his life and speeches cannot fall 
to wield an influence on those who seek to approach a 
noble maturity. 

The sp2ech, part of which we give, came from the 
speaker’s innermost convictions, and that 1s why it 
moves us to-day, why {t carried men who bad opposed 
the secossion of the colonies to s]most exclaim, with him, 
** Liberty or death |” The first part of this speech, it is 
said, was delivered with a calm and unimpassioned man- 
ner, but when he began, ‘‘ They tell us, sir, we are weak 
—unable to copa with so formidable an adversary ’— 
bis manner became dramatic and overpowering in Its 
inteusity. He continued: 


‘* But when shall we be stronger’ Wiil it be the next 
week, or the next year? Will it be when we are totally 
disarmed, and when a British guard shall be stationed in 
every honse? Shall we gather strength by irresolution and 
inaction? Shall we acquire the means of effectual resist- 
ance by lying supinely on our backs, and bugging the delu- 
sive phantom of Hops, until our enemies sball have bound 
us band and foot ? ) 

‘Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of those 
means which the God of nature hath placed in our power. 
Taree millions of people armed in the holy cause of liberty, 
and in such a country as that which we possess, are inyin- 
cible by any aeroe which our enemy can send agalrst us. 

“BRB ve shall not fight our battles alone. There 
wh © presides over the destinies of nations, and 
up friends to fight our battles for us, The 
sir, is not to the strong alone; it it to the vigilant, 
the active, the brave. Besides, sir, we have no election. 
; if we were base enough to desire it, it is now tco late to 
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will x 
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“ It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen 
may cry peace, peace, but thereis no peace. The war is 
actually begun. The next gale that sweeps from the North 
will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms, Our 
brethren are already in the field. Why stand we here idle? 
What ts itthat gentlemen wish ? What would they have ? Is 
life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery ? Forbid it, Almighty God! I 
know not what course others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death.” 

‘* Of this tremendous speech there are in existence two tra: 
ditional descriptions, neither of which is inconsistent with 
the testimony given by 8t. George Tucker. He, as a lawyei 
aud a judge, seem: to bave retained the impression of that 
portion of the speech which was the more argumentative 
and unimpassioned ; the two other reporters seem to have 
remembered especially its latter and more emotional pas- 
sages. Oar first traditional description was obtained by 
Henry Stephens Randall from a clergyman, who heard the 
speech itself: ‘ Henry rose with an unearthly fire burning 
in his eye. He commenced somewhat calmly, but the 
smothered excitement began more and more to play upon 
his features and thrill in the tones of his voice. The tendons 
of his neck stood out white and rigid like whipcords. His 
voice rose louder and louder, until the walls of the building 
and all within them seemed to shake and rock in its tre- 
mendous vibrations. Finally his pale face and glaring 
eye became terrible to look upon. Men leaned forward in 
their seats, with their heads strained forward, their faces 
pale, and their eyes glaring like the speaker’s, H's last ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ Give me liberty, or give me death !’’ was like 
the shout of the leader which turns back the rout of the 
battle.’ The old man from whom this tradition was derived 
added that, when the orator sat down, he himself ‘ felt sick 
with excitement. Every eye yet gazed entranced on Henry. 
It seemed as if a word from him would have led to any wild 
explosion of violence. Men looked beside themselves,’ 

‘*The second traditional description of the speech is ob- 
tained from a manuscript of Edward Fontaine, who ob. 
tained it in 1834 from John Roane, who himself heard the 
speech. Roane told Fontaine that the orator’s ‘ voice, 
countenance, and gestures gave an irresistible force to his 
words, which no description couid make intelligible to one 
who had never seen him, nor heard him speak ;’ but, in 
order to convey some notion of the orator’s manner, Roane 
described the delivery of the closing sentences of thespzech : 
You remember, sir, the conclusion of the speech, so often 
declaimed in various ways by schoolboys—‘ Is life so dear, 
or peace 80 sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take, but as for me, give me liberty, or 
give me death!’ He gave each of these words a meaning 
which is not conveyed by the reading or delivery of them in 
the ordinary way. When he said, ‘ Is life so dear, or peace so 
sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery ?’ 
he stood in the attitude of a condemned galley slave, loaded 
with fetters, awaiting hisdoom. His form was bowed ; his 
wrists were crossed ; his manacles were almost visible as he 
stood like an embodiment of helplessness andagony. After 
a solemn pause he raised his eyes and chained hands toward 
heaven, and prayed in words and tones which thrilled every 
heart, ‘ Forbid it, Almighty God!’ He then turned toward 
the timid loyalists of the house, who were quaking with 
terror at the idea of the consequences of participating in 
proceedings which would be visited with the penalties of 
treason by the British crown ; and he slowly bent his form 
yet nearer to the earth, and said, ‘I know not what course 
others may take,’ and he accompanied the words with his 
hands still crossed, while he seemed to be weighed down 
with additional chains. The man appsared transformed 
into an oppressed, heart-broken, and hopeless felon. After 
remaining in this posture of humiliation long enongh to 
impress the imagination with the condition of the colony 
under the iron heel of military despotism, he arose proudly, 
and exclaimed, ‘but as for me’—and the words hissed 
through his clenched teeth, while his body was thrown back, 
and every muscle and tendon was strained against the fetters 
which bound him, and, with his countenance distorted by 
agony and rage, he looked for a moment like Laocoéa in a 
death struggle with coiling eerpents ; then the lond, clear, 
triumphant notes, ‘ give me liberty,’ electrified the assem- 
bly. It was not & prayer, bat a stern demand, which would 
submit to no refusal or delay. The sound of his voice, as 
he spoke these memorable words, was like that of a Spar- 
tan pwan on the field of Platwa ; and as each syllable of the 
word ‘ liberty’ echoed through the building, his fetters were 
shivered, his arms were hurled apart, and the l!nks of his 
chains were scattered ‘to the winds. When he spoke the 
word ‘liberty,’ with an emphasis never given it before, his 
hands were open, and his arms elevated and extended: his 
countenance radiant ; he stood erect and defiant; while the 
sound of h's voice and the sublimity of his attitude made 
him appear a magnificent incarnation of Freedom, and 
expressed all that can be acquired or enjoyed by nationsor 
individuals invincible and free. Aftera momentary pause, 
only long enough to permit the echo of the word ‘ liberty ’ 
to cease, he let his left hand fall powerless to his side, and 
clenched his right hand firmly, as if holding a dagger with 
its point aimed at his breast. He stood like a Roman rena- 
tor defying Cmiar, while the unconquerabdle spirit of Cato 
of Utica flashed from every feature; and he closed the 
grand appeal with the solemn words, ‘ or give me death,’ 
which sounded with the awfnl cadence of a hero’s dirge, 
fearless cf death, and victorious in death; and he suited 
the action to the word by a blow upon the left breast with 
the right hand, which seemed to drive the dagger to the 
patriot’s heart,*’ 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER.’ 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 

HE emphasis which Christ put upon the kingdom 

of God appears from the fact that that phrase oc- 
curs in the four Gospels alone over fifty times, and the 
corresponding phrase, kingdom of heaven, occurs in 
Matthew alone, the only Evangelist who uses it, thirty 
times. But there are more significant ind{ications of 
its importance. It formed the staple of Christ's 
preaching. As it may be safd that the theme of 
Luther was justification by falth, and that of Calvin the 
soverelgaty of God, and that of Wesley free grace, so it 
may be said, with almost equal truth, that the theme of 
Christ’s preaching was the kingdom of God. His first 
ministry was that of a herald, proclaiming, The king- 
dom of God is at hand ; almost his last witness was that 
borne before Pilate: Iam a King. Ha bids his disciples 
seek this kingdom above everything else ; he declares 
that it is better to enter this kingdom with one hand or 
one eye, rather than having two hands or two eyes to 
be cast out ; he declsres that little children are cltizans 
of this kingdom, and that the experfenced and wise 
mu3t become as little children in order to enter it; he 
commends the scribe who puts love above all the law 
as one who {fs not far from the kingdom of God ; he 
refuses to bs stayed by the appeals of the people, be- 
cause he must go and preach this kingdom to other 
cities ; he ordains the twelve to proclaim {t everywhere 
in Galilee, and the seventy to repeat the same proclama. 
tion in Perea; he warns the Paarisees—1is though it 
were the most to be dreaded of all possible fates—that 
they shall see the heathen admitted to tae kingdom of 
God, and they themselves shut out; he foretells the 
advent of that kingdom as near at hand ; and bids men 
prepare for {it by representing and accepting the good 
tidings ; and, floa'ly, when the Jewlsh rabbi comes to 
him for instruction respecting {t, he tells him that except 
a man be born again he cannot so much as even see this 
kingdom. 

The metaphor of a kingdom has lost, if not {ts force, 
at least its attractiveness to us in these latter tlmes. It 
is not without significance that Mr. Mulford, when he 
writes a treatise on this subject, moderniz2s the title and 
writes of the ‘‘ Republic of God.” But the theme bas 
not lost its importance. There is none which is more 
important, and none which ought to be of greater in- 
terest to the dieciple of Christ, than that of the kingdom 
of God. Whatdoes Carlst mean by it? When and 
how does it come? What are its advantages? How 
are we to enter Into it ? 

At the outset of his ministry Carlst afforded no an- 
swer to these questions. The people were expecting 
the {inauguration of a Messiah’s kingdom. They be- 
Heved that by a repetition of signs and wonders like 
those which accom anled the deliverance of Israel from 
Egypt they were to be del'vered from all their enemies, 
and Jerusalem instead of Rome was to become mistress 
of the world. Christ at first made no attempt to unde- 
celve them. He simply went everywhere, proclaiming, 
The kingdom of God is at hand ; prepare for it ; coase 
to do evil ; learn to do well. Not until the attention of 
the people had been compelled, and their interest awak- 
ened and their hopes excited, did he begin to explain 
what this kingdom was and how it was to come. His 
firat explanation was afforded by a series of stories or 
parables. The first of these parables forms our topic for 
to-day ; two others our lesson for next woek 

The kingdom of God, said Christ, is like a husband- 
man going out to sow seed ; the harvest depends quite 
as much on the soll as on the sowing or the seed. What 
lessons for to-day in this simple simile ! for we need not 
stay long to ponder the lesson, familiar now but novel 
then, that it is not like a general going out conquering 
and to conquer. 

1. Itisaseed sown, The one underlying question of 
modern religious philosophy is, 1 take it, this: Is Carls. 
tianity the ripest product of human thought and life, or 
the best gift of divine grace and love? Asa system of 
doctrine, is it something man has evolved out of a study 
of nature, or {a ita revelation ? Asa historic fabric, is 
it a temple made by human bends and planned by 
human thought, or is it a tabernacle whose pattern God 
has given? Asan ind!vidual life, is it the best product 
of human resolution and human influence, is it the frult- 
age of preachers and parents and {ndividual human re- 
solves, or is it a divine exvdowment, an !n-breathing of 
the Almighty ? All such questions as, Are miracles 
possible ? Is there a tru:tworthy revelation ? Is Carist 
an ircarnate God or cnly a royally endowed man? Is 
prayer answerable ? are but parts of this larger ques- 
tion. 

Now, Iam not going to argue this quastion here. In 
these papers I attempt vot to prove the truth of Christ’s 
teachings, only to expound them ; not to demonstrate, 
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but to interpret. And what Christ’s answer to this 
fundamental question was is very clear. The kingdom 
is a kingdom of God, not of man ; the power is of God, 
not of man ; the source is from God, not from man. The 
doctrines are a revelation, not a discovery ; the fabric is 
built by men only as they are co-laborers with God, the 
Maaster-builder ; the life is ‘‘ the giftof God.” Thecity 
is not a tower of Babel bullt by man to pierce the skies, 
but a New Jerusalem let down'from heaven. The har- 
vest comes not spontaneously from the soil; it comes 
from a seed sown. 

2, But only a seedis sown. If rationalism has denied 
the divine, orthodoxy has too often ignored the human 
in the kingdom of God. How, in the fac2 of thie single 
parable, if there were no other teaching in the Bible to 
confirm it, any disciple of Christ can doubt that Chris- 
tian doctrine, Christian ethics, Christian life—individual 
and natural—is a growth, surpasses my comprehension. 
How any disciple can even go back to the New Testa- 
ment and expect to find it all there, in any other sense 
than that in which the oak is In the acorn, or the wheat 
in the seed, I cannot understand. Of the great body of 
doctrine as it is held in the Christian Church to-day— 
including the doctrines of the trinity, vicarlous atone- 
ment, {nspiration, miracles —only the seed is to be found 
in the New Testament. Theology 1s a growth ; !t would 
be uaworthy the name of Christian sclence—unworthy 
the name of efther Carist or sclence—tf it were not. Of 
the great fabric of historical Christianity as {t exlsts and 
has existed, with its efforts for the amelioration of the 
sick and the poor and the suffering, for the abolition of 
slavery, for the extirpation of drunkenness, for the re- 
form of prisons, for the endowment of schools and col- 
leges, only the seed is to be found in the New Testa- 
ment. The city is not let downfully bullt; the harvest 
{sg not planted : the seed issown. And s0 In the individ- 
ual life. The New Testament is not a strait-jacket 
to which an insane man must submit himself lest he 
tear himself or others. It is not a chain to fasten a 
fierce dog tohis kennel. It is not a system of monastic 
regulations to which every disciple must submit or bear 
the pains and penalties to be infilcted by the Superior. 
It is not even a text-book in which a soldier is to learn a 
military drill. It{saseed, and only a seea. It is to 
give him who receives it germinant ideas which must 
sprout and grow to thelr own maturity in his own think. 
ing ; spiritual impulses to quicken in him new lines of 
life, which he must learn to follow out wisely for him- 
self. If time permitted, I belleve it would be easy to 
show that of nearly everything that {s good and true 
and noble in our modern civilization the seed is {a the 
Bible ; but then it {s only the seed. 

3. And this seed necessarily depends for growth upon 
the soil in which it falls. This is the truth which lies 
upon the surface of the parable, and I need not develop 
{t. History affords an illustration. The seed fel] in 
Judea on a hard-trodden highway, and never even got 
an entrance {nto the Jewish mind and heart ; it fell in 
Greece and Rome on thin soil, and has grown with a thin 
and sickly growth ; it has grown in Anglo-Saxon lands, 
where the thorns are growing up and choking it. The 
first danger was not hearing ; the second was persecu 
tlon ; the third, and perhaps deadliest of all, is worldli- 
ness. Individual experience effords constant {llustra- 
tion. In all our communities are men who listen but 
never truly hear ; men who hear but never truly recelve 
into any depth of nature, or with any depth of purpose ; 
men who receive but never produce frult, because other 
purposes grow up to absorb their minds, weaken their 
resolves, and deflect their wills. 

The kingdom of God is as a sower going forth to sow. 
It 1s but a seed dropped in the soll. What will you 
make of it ? 

QUESTIONS. 

1, What is a parable ? 

2. Why did Christ speak in parables ? 

3. When and where and why were the parables 
reported {n Mark iv. uttered ? 

4 What is the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ Kingdom of 
God”? . 

5. Collate and compare other teachings of the New 
Testament respecting the kingdom of God. 

6. See how many resemblances you can trace between 
the kingdom of God and a sower sowing seed. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A STORY ABOUT SEEDS. 


By Emity Huntineton MILER. 


NE of the ways by which our Lord Jesus taught 

the people was by telling them stories, called 
parables. These storles were usually about common 
things—about fishing and seed-sowing and reaping, 
about caring for sheep, and making bread, and finding 
things that were lost, so that over and over when the 
people saw any of these things done they might remem 
ber what Jesus had said about them. One day, whon 
he was was sitting by the seashore, s0 many people 
game about him that he went iato a little ship that was 





anchored by the shore, and sat there to talk to the peo- 
ple. He told them a great many parables, and three of 
them were about seed-sowing. A!] about the shores of 
the lake were the great fields of grain, with no fences 
about them, and hard trodden paths leading through 
them. Some of the soll was good and soft and rich, 
and some was rocky and poor, and In some places were 
great patches of ugly thoros that had crowded the 
wheat out of the ground. Jesus saw all this before 
him, and he began his talk in this way: ‘‘ Behold, a 
sower went forth to sow ;’ just as if you should say, 
‘‘QOoce upon a time a farmer went out to sow his 
wheat ;” and the people who had sown wheat them- 
selves, and seen others sowing, would have a picture of 
it all in their minds. They would see the sower, with 
the gratn Jn the corner of his loose mantle, which he 
held up like a kind of bag, go walking through the 
fields, taking handfuls of wheat as he went, and scatter- 
ing it on each side of him. So, when Jesus sald, ‘‘ And 
as he sowed, some seeds fell by the wayside, and the 
birds came and devoured them, and others fell on rocky 
places and sprang up quickly, but withered when the 
hot sun shone on them, because the roots did not go 
deep down,” they would understand all about it. And 
when he sald some of the seed fell among thorns, and 
the thorns grew up and choked it, they could see just 
such ugly thorns that had choked out the wheat and 
given {t no chance to grow. But not all the seed waa 
wasted : Jesus said, ‘‘ Other fell into good ground ’”— 
the ground that had been plowed and cleared of stones 
and thorns, and made ready for the wheat ; and this 
seed grew, and did not wither in the sun, but brought 
forth frult, some a hundred fold, some sixty, some 
thirty. Jesus did not explain his parable He only 
sald, ‘‘ He that bath ears to hear, let him hear,” and 
left the people to think about it, and find out for them- 
selves what he meant toteach them. Afterwards, when 
his disciples asked him about {t, he told them, so that 
we do not need to guess what Jesus meant. 

The seed and the sower. He told them that God’s 
Word was the seed, and he himself was the sower, but 
all who speak God’s words are sowers also. The soil 
in which it should grow {s the hearts of those who hear ; 
but as some of the farmer’s seed fell In places where it 
could not grow, so in some hearts God's Word does not 
grow and bear fruit. There are four kinds of hearers, 
three of them foolish and one wise. 

The first kind of foolish hearers are those who do not 
listen at all to God’s Word. They hear it with their 
ears, but they pay no attention. Their hearts are uot 
prepared to receive it, and it is soon forgotten, just as 
the seeds on the hard road were picked up by the birds. 

The second kind are those who think {it would be 
pleasant to be good, if {t was not too much trouble. 
They try for a while to do right, but pure lives must 
come from pure hearts, just as flowers and frult grow 
from rcots deep down In the earth. To try to act right 
without deing right is like trying to make a garden by 
sticking in the ground flowers without any roots. When 
anything comes to try us our goodness withers away, 
as the flowera do in the hot sun, or the seeds that started 
to grow where they had no root. 

The third kind of fooWsh hearers are those who really 
mean to obey when they hear the word. But they for- 
get to watch and to pray ; they begin to disobey in little 
things, and think they have no time to read the Bible 
and learn God’s wishes. So, instead of growing 
stronger, and bearing fruit, they grow weaker, and all 
good thoughts are crowded out like the wheat that 
was choked by the thorns, 

The fourth kind of hearers, the kind we may all be, 
are those whose hearts are ready to take in the Word 
like the good soil in which the seed fell that bore so 
much fruit. God himself will prepare our hearts to re- 
ceive his Word if we ask him, as the sower prepares the 
ground for the seed ; and he will watch over it, and 
make it grow by his grace, as the seed grows by 
the sun and rain and dew. But we must ask him for 
this grace. We must not listen to evil companions 
whom Satan sends to destroy the good seed ; we must 
be in earnest about wishing to de right and not just to 
seem right, and we must remember that all good seed in 
good soil will grow and bring forth fruit, so there will 
be more and more. 


A “GODLY JEALOUSY.”’’ 


By THE Rev. Wii.1aM Evtior Grirris, D D., 

Pastor of the Shawmut Congregational Church, Boston, Mass. 

HE siagle and sufficlent basis of foreign m'sstons 

is the command of Jesus Christ, who was God 
manifest {n the flash. To send the Gospel to the hea- 
then {s as simple a thing to day as it was In the time of 
the Apostles. The command of the Christ, 20 brief yet 
so werld-encompassing, necds no detalled explanation. 
Commentary, except the commentary of intelligent 
action, is an impertinence. To substitute any other 
reason for foreign missions fa treason. To buttress this 
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first institute of Christianity with minor matters of 
human origin or ecclesiastical manufacture is to de- 
grade and insult the Master. To interpolate, dilute, 
narrowly interpret, hamper in operation, or prohibit 
full enforcement of this the Redeemer’s last command 
issin. He himself likens to the rock-founded house, 
sure to stand, the man who obeys and teaches others to 
obey these sayings of his. Of him who hears but does 
not is prophesied certain ruin. However fair the super- 
structure built on sand, certain destruction and vanish- 
ing belong to it when the storm strikes and stress 
comes. To found the foreign missionary enterprise on 
anything but the word of Jesus, to build its motives, 
doctrines, or methods apart from him, is to build on 
sand, to become Antichrist, and to forfeit God’s bless- 
ing. 

I doubt not for one moment that all of us agree in this 
general proposition, that of Christ, who was God man- 
ifest in the flesh, in Christ, and for Christ, are the mis- 
sionary thought, word, and work. Yet it is good for 
us, one and all, to reconsider and meditate from time to 
time upon our Lord’s life and words, so as to test our 
own motives, doctrines, and methods, and thus hold 
that single eye, which he so commends. Age and cus- 
tom tend to make even human things sacred, and ‘‘ what 
is gray becomes religion” We find that Paul, the 
greatest of all missionaries, was full of godly jealousy 
lest the Spirit of his Master should be lost and his words 
be forgotten. One of his own favorite terms is “‘ sim- 
plicity "—‘‘ the simplicity that is in Christ.” The same 
word, as he wrote it, yet another in English, is ‘‘ single- 
mindedness.” In this insistence and emphasis he did 
but reflect the mind of his Lord and Master. Amaz- 
ingly versatile in vocabulary, metaphor, illustration, 
and argument, and equipped with all the panoply and 
armament of rhetoric, he was yet, as the servant of his 
Master, absolutely single-minded. ‘‘This one thing I 
do” was his motto. For him to live was Christ, and 
for Christ alone. What he bade others attempt he 
himself achieved, keeping the unity of the Spirit, and 
uniting his own heart in consecration to his Saviour. 

We, then, who go, or help others to go, to preach the 
Gospel to every creature, who heve enlisted for life 
in the work of evangelizing and disciplining the nations, 
do well to have, like Paul, the mode] missionary, a 
godly jealousy, that in us the simplicity that is in Christ 
be ever maintained inviolate. With chaste, virgin mind, 
espoused in love to our Lord, let us ask anew, “‘ Why 
go as missionaries ? Why believe in, why give to and 
for, ,the missionary cause and work? With virgin 
mind, too, as defined by Augustine—iniegra fides, solida 
spes, sincera caritas—shall we not wait and pray, spend 
and be spent, in the kingdom and patience of Jesus, 
knowing that in this war there is no discharge? 
Whether we go afar in body or in spirit, in order that 
we may have the perfect faith, enduring hope, and 
guileless love, we must scrutinize our motives, our doc- 
trines, and our methods. 

I. As to Motives. In the history of modern mission- 
ary effort we can discover several noticeable changes in 
the attitude of Christian people toward foreign missions. 
Whereas the Apostles had but one idea and motive, 
even that embodied in their very name, apostoloi—men 
sent forth with orders, missionaries—modern Christians 
have been, in too many instances, rather too versatile 
in motive to signally illustrate the simplicity that is in 
Christ. Both Roman Catholic and Protestant missions 
on this continent were begun largely as political engines 
or commercial adjuncts. To stimulate and preserve 
the fur trade, to extend the empire of France and the 
glory of the sovereign, the French sent out noble, self- 
sacrificing men into the American forests to convert the 
Indians. To checkmate their rivals in the race for 
acres and dollars, the Dutch and British followed, with 
little if any improvement in motive. So, also, through- 
out Asia, when missionary work was undertaken by the 
State Churches of Europe, despite noble exceptions in 
the individuals, the general alm in view was the exten- 
sion of trade, political power, conquest of land, or na- 
tional glory. True,the Obristian statesmen, so called, 
and as they believed themselves to be, thought they 
were doing God service by increasing the public 
estate of Christendom and in exalting their own sover- 
eign’s glory, whether of Portugal, Spain, France, Hol- 
land, or Great Britain. Yet if we, with more discern- 
ment and enlightenment, as we think and belfeve our- 
seives to have, condemn such motives as unscriptural 
and un-Christlike, shall we not also look in the mirror of 
God’s Word lest our eyes have in them old-fashioned 
motes or new fashioned astigmatism that prevents clear 
vision ? 

What, then, should be our single motive ? How shall 
we reach and abide in the simplicity that is in Christ ? 
What is the object of our going in person, or by substi- 
tute, to the picket line, to the battle front, in the holy 
war of the Kingdom ? 

I have read with acute interest much of the literature 
of the subject—the ordination addresses, the charges to 
ministers and missionaries—and have studied the rule and 
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agencies, representative societies and unrepresentative 
corporations, without finding as much of this singleness 
of motive as is Scripturally desirable. Without a ques- 
tion, noble results have been attained, and matchless 
heroism and consecration have been nourished by 
those moved to preach Christ among the heathen, and 
sent out by institutions only partially evangelical. 
Manifestly, too, it was, is, and for a long time yet will 
be, difficult to unite men with only one pure motive in 
so self-sacrificing a work as foreign missions. As in 
our Civil War, was it patriotism, pure and simple, as a 
force, that moved men to enlistment? Of course, 
men will be found who now vociferate that it was; 
but testimony, unshakable evidence, observation, 
experience, ordinary knowledge of human nature, 
prove that many motives moved the individuals in the 
hosts that came forward a million strong. The living 
body was one, patriotism ; the parasites on it were many. 
Many wore the blue and took the pay for glory, excite- 
ment, pure fun ; to be with the crowd of companions, 
to don the fancy uniform, to gain the bounty, to enjoy 
the splendid game of hunting man. Yet the noblest 
hero, the best soldier, the servant of the age and the 
ages, the approved of Heaven, was the patriot. For 
God, country, home, the single-minded man was best, 
because he led others. ‘‘ Better,” as Napoleon sald, 
‘an army of deer commanded by a lion, than an army 
of lions commanded by a deer.” 

Now, in the war in which the Great Captain bids 
us enlist for life, the motive we should have is the su- 
preme one of love to Christ and the obedience which 
manifests it. The object of mirsions is not explora- 
tion, trade, politics, science, civilization, d:nominational 
prestige, grand as these are, interested in them as we 
ought to be, sure as they are to follow in the train of 
missionary labor. Nor is the prime object of Christian 
evangelization, as Jesus states it, to save souls from 
going down to hell, nor to make sure of their reaching 
heaven, nor to extend abroad our special form of the 
faith, nor to guarantee the increase of our pet dogmas 
of orthodoxy, nor to throttle and inter particularly 
obnoxious heresies. To put these first, or to encourage 
Christians in such ideas, is, we think, to dishonor Christ 
and introduce distraction into what should be our sipgle- 
mindedness ; it is to add clay to the feet of fine brass ; 
it is to strengthen a rock-foundation with sand. 
What has passed and still passes for orthodoxy is often 
as great a hindrance to the missionary spirit and en- 
terprise as heresy so-called. Lutherism, Calvinism, 
Anglicism, Premillenniumism, State Churchism, and 
various other tsms, whether of the high or low sort, as 
church history shows on its ample psge, have operated 
as disastrously asdo Universalism, Unitarianism, Liberal- 
ism so called, and another ism, the present debates about 
which are now especially virulent because of the shame- 
ful personal elements behind it. When the lava cools 
and the volcano becomes extinct, and we look back on 
another crater in the mighty row, we may find, as in the 
past, that the differences which divide brethren on 
minor points in this century are no greater than those 
which in the first caused Paul and Barnabas in thelr 
travels to turn their facesin opposite directions, or which 
made the Apostle to the Gentiles and the Apostle to 
the Israelites differ in the style of their epistles, 
and most of the twelve to pursue different paths 
while climbing the same mountain to see the same 
sun rise. It is only by dwelling on the high plan 
of singleness of devotion to Christ, our Lord, that these 
minor differences sink out of sight. It is by keeping 
the personal and purely human elements warm that 
the air becomes refractive enough to not only make 
them visible above the horizon, but to cause them to 
loom up with exaggerated Importance. To make dis- 
ciples of Christ, to proclaim the good news of God, to 
warn and teach every man in a!] wisdom that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ, to be in spiritual 
travail till Christ be formed in men—that is the motive 
set before us in the New Testament. Our work is in 
time and for the living now. Secret things belong to 
God. 

Il. Doctrines. To accomplish rightly the end set be- 
fore us by our Lord, what doctrines shall we preach ? 
Mark the form of the question. It is not what I, of one 
name, or you, of another, or he, of a third, shall preach. 
If that were the point in view, we might go on to 
teach and preach our special Pauline, Cephasian, or 
Apollonian tenets, undisturbed. I say nothing of 
governments, special doctrines or dogmas, claimed to 
be fundamental truths by certain portions of the Holy 
Catholic Church, nor do I wish here to discuss any 
plan or theory of Christian union. I ask simply, What 
doctrines should the missionary, who in singleness of 
heart obeys Christ’s command, preach and teach ? 

My answer can, of course, be only that given in the 
Scriptures : Preach the Word, the Gospel, Christ cruct- 
fied, repentance toward God, and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the wrath and the blessing to come, life 
everlasting. But this, it seems to me, if done faith- 
fully, will exclude much of what is parasitic in theol- 
ogy, much of what passes for orthodoxy, much of the 














inheritances of Latin and medimval philosophy, much 
of the vast collection of deductions and inferences and 
speculations now hardened into dogmas, much of purely 
national or sectarian origin shaped by local, temporal, 
or denominational necessities, as well as extra-Scriptural 
hypotheses, assertions, or age-old customs called relfgion. 
For example, to speak concerning present things, and 
one matter which especially concerns no one church or 
denomination, and therefore one which cannot wound 
the convictions of any in this representative body, there 
is the idea of ‘‘ probation,” so called. It is hotly debated 
now in print and script and mouth, to the great joy of 
printers, ink-makers, and paper-sellers. With a storm- 
center in Eastern Massachusetts, and a personal quarrel 
behind it, it has become a tornado which threatens dire 
results. Without the excessive human element in the 
affair its history thus far might have been unimportant. 
A temporary victory of one of the wholly unnecessary 
sides formed has been won—that is, won on the plat- 
form, but not on the floor—a victory which repeated 
occasionally will surely wreck the oldest and grandest 
foreign missionary society on this continent. Yet, as 
missioners or commissioners, what have we to do with 
the whole matter of “‘ probation”? Nothing whatever. 
Probation is an idea of heathen philosophy, not of 
divine revelation. Neither the word nor the idea is 
contained in the Bible. The beathen Greeks speculated 
upon probation, and taught its supposed limitations ; 
Buddhism also teaches probation, {t is all probation— 
hells, purgatories, and heavens numberless, with ex- 
tinction at the end as a goal; but Christianity knows no 
probation. To teach one probation and call that ortho- 
doxy, is as much Antichrist and unscriptural as to teach 
two probations. Read the sermons supposed to be sound 
in orthodoxy, read the debates at Des Molnes and Spring. 
field, and one cannot fail to notice the dearth of Script- 
ure in them all. Or, if isolated passages are wrested so 
as to support the notions elther of the single or the 
double probationists, one is reminded of the spiral 
marvels of a Damascus blade. The sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God, seems for the nonce turned 
into a corkscrew to let cut the effervescence of human 
conceits. Strange to say, both these single and double 
barreled probationists are Calvinists, so called. If so, 
did not all mankind have its only probation in Adam, 
and through him lose it? However this may be, we, as 
procluimers of the good news of God, have nothing to 
do with the extra-Biblical and pagan idea of probation, 
whether one or many. We find men insin. Ali the 
men to whom we offer Christ are already in sin and 
under condemnation. ‘God hath concluded them all 
in sin, that he might have mercy on them all.” ‘‘ He 
that belleveth not is condemned already.” This world 
is lying in wickedness. ‘‘ Now is the accepted time, 
and now is the day of salvation.” Man is n> longer in 
moral equilibrium, but already in sin, and under wrath 
tocome. We are not to go to men who have still an 
opportunity to be holy before they sin, or to be saved 
before they are lost. They are sinners, they are lost 
already, and we are to go and proclaim the good news 
of God—salvation by repentance toward God and faith 
in the Lord Jesus. With all due respect to the eminent 
men on both sides of the impertinent probation contro- 
versy, and with equal respect to the printers, editors, Ink 
and paper makers, the whole discussion over unanswer- 
able questions and extra Biblical orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy is of small importance. Extract the personal ele- 
ment, and it would not have heat enough to live. Let 
Greek and pagan philosophy keep by itself, let Buddh- 
ism have its monopoly of one or many probations, but 
let us preach Christianity as Christ and the Apostles de- 
livered it unto us. They told us nothing about probation, 
neither about one, nor two, nor many. Let the Latin 
fathers, let Romanism, let philosophers, let theologians 
80 Called, let lecturers and disputants fight out the quas- 
tion by themselves. Let them have their say, and let 
them, as they claim, ‘‘ force the logical conclusion,” settle 
all the details of eternity, hades, hell, heaven, proba- 
tion one or many, to their own satisfaction. Would to 
God they could do it without distracting attention from 
the word of Christ and the work pressing on us. As 
missionaries, as pastors, as Christians, we are to hold and 
preach the Gospel in all its simplicity, refraining even 
from applying haman logic to pry open the hidden things 
of Scripture, or to disturb their divine silences, refus- 
ing even to want to Know what a Romanist, a Buddh- 
ist, or an orthodox logical conclusionist pretends to 
know, or itches to know, or thinks {t necessary to 
the existence of Christianity to know. Uzzah was 
orthodox, and he has bad many imitators. And 
what we say of this tenet, which is now not only in 
the air but also in the ground, springing up and defil- 
ing many, we say of all doctrines not vital to the Gos- 
pel or Scripturally connected with it. However dearly 
cherished may be a custom, a belief, if it be not of the 
simple Gospel, let us beware of laying it on tender con- 
sciences or of calling it fundamental truth. Whatso- 
ever is not of faith is of sin, and even a conviction Is not 
faith that saves. Though anchored in our souls by the 
linked vinculum of ancestry, nursery tradition, or 
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education under master minds, we are bound, as the 
years go on, to challenge all human philosophy, how 
ever clothed, lest it spoll us, and to study to attain in 
doctrine the purity and the simplicity that are in Christ. 

Ill. Methods. A godly jealousy should ever be 
kept in the scrutiny of our methods. Both at 
home, as pastors of churches, lay Christians, or 
officers of missfonary societies, we need keep the 
virgin mind so commended by the great Apostle 
and the single eye commended of our Lord. Again 
we emphasize the proposition that the work of Chris- 
tian missions is essentially the same as in the days 
of the twelve primitive missionaries called apostles. 
We at home are in danger of socletyism, or corporation- 
ism, to the neglect of individual responsibility. As the 
work spreads in many lands there must necessarily be 
increase of office, clerical, and committee work, and 
the application of rules of business at the base of sup- 
plies ; there must be secretaries, treasurers, purveyors, 
and more or Jess executive machinery. There are many, 
too, who think that even large amounts of invested 
funds, with legally protected corporations, and high- 
salarfed officers who are not pastors of churches, and 
therefore more or less remote from living contact with 
the contributing people, are necessary to carry out suc. 
cessfully the missionary command of Christ. Now, so 
long as this machinery and these tnstruménts are kept 
strictly to their ostensible work, they are in accord with 
the spirit of the New Testament, and worthy of all 
honor. Yet while human nature {is what it was 
and {s, while the page of history is open, there is 
a virtue in godly jealousy. When the individual 
Christian feels his personal responsibility of prayer and 
offering and work less because he can write a check or 
drop a coin for this or that church board or corporation, 
then dishonor to Christ begins. No commutation of 
interest and obedience can be made by mere gift. 
Every member of Christ’s church is none the less re- 
Meved of prayer and work for the coming of the king- 
dom because of ecclesfastical or corporate machinery. 
Because of the tendency of the busy pastor or layman 
to shirk or transfer responsibility. abuses grow up and 
the beginnings of lording it over God’s heritage become 
fixed usurpations of power, to the destruction of the 
simplicity that 1s in Christ Pure as Loyola, or any 
other Jesuit, In conscience, the able men, even though 
Protestants, so called, keen in knowledge of human 
nature, enjoying power as the hungry enjoy food, are 
in danger of becoming masters of the situation, and of 
directing and even dictating for the lay multitude and 
the busy pastors what shall be the policy and methods 
of the church or denomination. Long tenures of office, 
thorough knowledge and easy skill in the man{pulation 
of assemblies, backed often by the prestige of invested 
funds, present opportunities and facilities for execution 
of policies, against which unorganized individuals, 
however enlightened, may protest In vain, are too 
tempting opportunities for human ambition pretexting 
noble motives ; so that it may even come to pass that an 
unrepresentative, close corporation becomes a theological 
court, and decides questions never meant to come within 
its jurisdiction. What was originally begun to further, 
by the simplest and easiest means, the purely missionary 
idea, becomes an engine for the propagation of one set 
of sectarian notions and the destruction of another set. 
An offical pronunciamento and a private creed may be 
substituted, by a skillful and adroit set of officials, for 
the historical faith of the churches, and the whole power 
of the misused machinery be used to further temporary 
ends. §So intrenched may such misuse of power te- 
come that to remonstrate against it actually makes one 
Hable to the suspicion of being unsound in the faith. 
To make even honest criticism is to be considered as 
making an attack against the sacred work of missions 
itself. One may love the missionary cause as life itself, 
but right between that cause and one’s love and prayers, 
influence and gifts, may rise a power that can, under 
our ordipary methods of delegated responsibility, prac- 
tically say, ‘‘ Serve us in our way, or you cannot serve 
Christ.” 

Now, as Christian men who are to be pastors, teachers, 
missionaries, I say, be loyal to your church, be loyal to 
the church boards, societies, and institutions dependent 
upon and created by the church ; shake not lightly the 
popular confidence, refrain from any but thoughtful and 
necessary criticism. Let none of us act out the cowardly 
part so often played by men who are so in earnest about 
securing their stipend that they neglect not only the 
organized beneficence of their churches, but even forget 
the command of Jesus Iaid on them to take active and 
personal part in the world’s evangelization. The man 
who puts self before Christ, and, for fear of not being 
able to command or demand his own salary, forbears to 
lay on his people s conscience their missionary duty and 
opportunity, is triply at fault. He is a coward himself, 
he is unjust to his people, and he dishonors his Lord. 
He has no right to relax his own sense of responsibility, 
he has no right to allow them to forget theirs. Instead 
of being a faithful pastor, he is in this thing rather a 
companion and ally of the destroyer. Such a manjde 
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serves to come to grief, and some observation of such 
perverters of the sacred office makes me think that, as a 
fact of history, they do come to grief, and their folly 
reacts to their own discomfiture. Even at apparent 
personal sacrifice, let us be loyal to the missionary 
agencies of our churches; yes, even when we be- 
lieve they have minor abuses clinging ‘to them like 
barnacles on a ship’s bottom; yes, even when we 
think the original object of their existence has 
been obscured, or their methods have been perverted. 
Love for Christ's work ought to be ours as truly 
as is the infant born of a mother her own. When 
that child is claimed by rivals, when the cause be- 
loved of Christ and of us is in danger of hurt because 
of contending forces, itis ours to act the true parent’a 
part. We do not need to be Solomons to know where 
the true love lies. Whatever you or I may think or 
feel, the work must go on, the command of Jesus must 
be heard, our prayers, our gifts, our all, must suffer no 
abatement, while we patiently walt, courageously main- 
tain right, risk confort and even reputation, to have the 
wrong righted and the simplicity of the missionary idea 
restored. We are ever to teach our people, and keep it 
clear before our own minds, that responsibility cannot 
be wholly delegated, that no excuse for lack of zeal and 
sacrifice will avail when the Lord calls us to reckoning. 
On the other hand, let us be sealous with a godly jeal- 
ousy of societies and corporations lest they abuse sacred 
trusts or pervert, even in minor points, the simplicity of 
the missionary idea. They must be made to know that 
the sending of missionaries to the heathen is as simple a 
thing to day as it was In apostolic times, and if boards 
and corporations neglect their proper work, or employ 
their delegated powers for other than Gospel purposes, 
single churches may revert to the ancient methods of 
evangelization, and even mighty corporations, fat with 
bequests and investments, may melt and fade away. 
Brethren, whether we are to be country ministers, 
village pastors, or city preachers, let us be loyal ever to 
the work, confide in and inspire confidence in good men, 
believe in right methods, but ever be jealous to main- 
tain the simplicity of the apostolic idea in missions. 


ALL IN A LIFETIME. 


By Ipatma Darrow. 








<6 OW, grandmother,” said I, ‘‘ please don’t talk 
Foreign Missions aii the time the minister is 
here.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” grandmother answered, 
quietly, as she wiped her spectacles on one of her best 
silk handkerchiefs. ‘I think he needs stirring up on 
that subject. These young ministers don’t know every- 
thing, though most of ’em think they do—though he 
ain’t exactly that sort either.” 

‘* What's the use in asking mother not to talk mis- 
sions, when she’s been studying up old ‘ Heralds,’ and 
‘Life and Lights,’ besides a dozen other books, ever 
since he went away, jst so asto be able to argue with 
him when he got back ? It isa clear waste of time, too. 
The more you try to convince people, the more set they 
are in their own minds, always,” said Aunt Deborah, 
tartly, as she sat down with her mending basket in her 
lap. 

The early October sun flickered through the great 
trees lining the roadsides. The men-folks were off in 
the south meadows stacking corn and gathering the 
late crops, anda sense of afternoon quiet and repose 
reigned over the village. 

It was a custom in Chesterfield to invite the minister 
to tea occasionally, and the previous Sabbath grand- 
mother had asked me to mention to him that the home- 
lot peaches would be in their prime by Wednesday, and 
she hoped he could come around to supper. 

He had replied, ‘‘ Tell your grandmother I never 
say no to her.” 

So now my dear mother, propped up in her invalid 
chair in her quiet room across the hall, Aunt Sarah 
taking a last look at her muffins in the kitchen, grand- 
mother, Aunt Deborah, and I, were awaiting his 
coming. 

At last he walked up from the barn, where‘he had left 
his horse, and came upon us unexpectedly. After the 
usual greetings and a few words with Aunt Deborah, 
he drew his chair nearer grandmother’s, and said, while 
she looked at us with her sunny blue eyes twinkling 
with fun : 

‘* Well, Mrs. Simpson, I stopped in Boston when I 
came through, on my way home, and went to the rooms 
of the American Board, and talked with some of the 
men there about a little legacy my old uncle left them, 
and I can’t say I look upon their doings with the same 
reverence you do.” 

‘* Now mother’s begun,” interrupted Aunt Deborah, 
‘* what she has been aching to talk about ever—” 

‘‘ There, there, Deborah,” grandmother said, placidly, 
** I guess I understand pretty well what I want to say. 
Now, I am almost eighty-seven years old, and only just 
think what has been done in these eighty-odd years | 
Do you know how many missionary societies there 





were the year I was born? No, I didn’t suppose you 
did. Just seven, and three of them had been working 
almost a century. Perhaps you know how many 
there sre now ?” she added, inquiringly. 

The minister had to confess he did not. 

‘* Seventy-two,” sald grandmother, with evident sat 
isfaction, ‘‘and all working together in the greatest har- 
mony. In those early days, counting all the mission- 
arjes everywhere, there were only about two hundred, 
and now there are more than two thousand four hundred 
besides hundreds of native pastors—sixteen hundred in 
India alone. When my first birthday came around, 
good men were rejoicing in fifty thousand converts 
when I am eighty-seven I can thank God for more than 
& million and a half of souls called to be his disciples 
from among the heathen. Oh, how wonderful it all is !’” 

Just then mother’s little bell rang, and I was occupied 
in doing some little services for her during the next 
half-hour. When I went back to the sitting-room the 
minister was saying ; 

“Though it wasn’t as much as {t should have been in 
proportion to our church members, still the sum ralsed 
last year was a goodly one—seven million ; you remem- 
ber England headed the list with three million five 
hundred thousand, and America came next with three 
million.” 

“It might have been better and it might have been 
worse,” grandmother answered. ‘‘In that first year of 
my life there was less than two hundred thousand 
given. 

‘We might go on talking all night about it,” she 
added, after a pause, ‘there is so much totell. Mar- 
garet ’—turning to me—‘‘ you saw the other day how 
many missionary schools there were ?” 

** For pity’s sake!” began Aunt Deborah, “don’t try 
to make Margaret into «a missionary ; {t’s bad enough to 
have one in the family.” 

Nobody minded Aunt Deborah ; it was only “ her 
way.” 

‘* Yes,” Lanswered grandmother, “‘ according to that 
authority there are over twelve thousand schools, with 
four hundred thousand scholars.” 

** Only just think of it!” grandmother went on; “and 
elghty seven years ago there were only seventy schools 
all told. It is worth while to have lived so long, and to 
have seen s0 much good accomplished in the world. I 
have been looking up the subject, as Deborah says, 
since you went away, and I feel that, notwithstand- 
ing all this talk about a speculative age, God still rules 
the world, and I guess we can trust him to take care 
of it.” 

‘Thank God, we can,” replied the minister, with 
emphasis, 

‘*But the figures don’t begin to tell the story,” said 
grandmother, thoughtfully, while her dear, sweet old 
face fairly shone with happiness. ‘‘ Think of all the 
suffering, hardsh{p, toil, and death which lie within the 
bare numbers. The figures mean much, but they don’t 
signify half what they are until you realize the brave, 
grand, heroic, beautiful humanity which has made 
them so great.” 

‘* Yes,” assented the minister, ‘‘ and many lives were 
lost in those early days of missions, and many are lost 
now, that these many more may be gained.” 

‘* But it always seems to me,” grandmother answered, 
‘*that over these modern martyrs’ sacrificed lives is a 
halo more beautiful than that of any pictured saint. 
In the words of the great Master and Missionary,‘ greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.’ ” 

There was silence in the room for a few moments after 
this ; then the minister sald, as_he took grandmother’s 
hand reverently in his : 

** You have preached me a better sermon than I ever 
heard before.” 

Mother’s bell tinkled again, and grandmother said : 

‘* Now go and comfort my child a little, while I go 
and see about the peaches.” 

After a quiet half-hour in mother’s room, and the tea 
hour, and talk with the men-folks were over, the 
minister and I walked up Pine Hill to see the sunset. 
I went to tell him how much grandmother wanted him 
to preach missions, and he went—well, we came back in 
the early moonlight, and found grandmother sitting in 
mother’s room. I went and knelt down between them, 
and while the tears and smiles were in mother's eyes, 
grandmother said, with a loving look at him and at me, 
‘* So he has preached the best sermon of his life to you 
to-night, dear, has he ?” and then, as he drew nearer, she 
blessed us both with an old-time blessing. 

But Aunt Deborah said, when she heard the story next 
morning, ‘‘ It’s just as I supposed ’twould be, mother, 
with your always mixing up things in such a ridiculous 
fashion—peaches and missions, Margaret and moon- 
light ; what else could you expect ?”’ 








Joyous work must command a man’s whole being, 
free from the friction of misplaced powers and the 
gasping of stifled tastes. 
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MR. BERRY CALLED. 


LARGELY attended meeting of Plymouth 

Church, Brooklyn, Jast week on Tuesday night 
considered the recommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee that a call be extended to the Rev. Charles A. 
Berry, of Wolverhampton, England, to become pastor 
of Plymouth Church. The report has already been 
summarized in these columns. After it was read Mr. 
J 8. Skilton presented resolutions declaring that the 
church would hereafter welcome into membership ‘‘all 
those who may sincerely seek the same, without other 
limitation than this: that they desire and will strive to 
know and te follow the will of the heavenly Father, 
es found stated and implied in the sayings and teachings 
of Christ” The resolutions were referred to the nex! an- 
nual meeting as the appropriate place and time for their 
discussion. The question of calling Mr. Berry was then 
taken up. Mr. S V. White moved the acceptance of 
the call, and short speeches were made in {ts favor by 
Mr. White, Mr, 8. M. Griswold, General Christensen, 
General H. C. King, Mr. Halliday, and others, and 
letters of the same tenor were read from John T How- 
ard and other old members. Mr. Halliday sald he had 
never seen such unanimity before in the selection of a 
pastor. There was nothing. he said, in Mr. Berry’s 
appearance and talk to show that he was an English- 
man, and when he came to this countrv he would be as 
good an American as any of them. He had broached 
the subject to Mr Berry one day, while he was out 
walking with him, and his reply hai been: ‘‘ This 
whole thing is so new to me that I can’t answer.” Mr. 
Stanwood spoke of Mr. Bevry’s similarities, in many 
respects, to the late Henry Ward Beecher, and sald that 
if heaccepted the call to the church its beacon light 
would shine on as it had always done. The audience 
deartily applauded all the good things raid of Mr. 
Berry. On the question being put it was carried with 


but a single negative vote, the reason of the dissenting 


voter being, it is understcod, that he belfeved an 
American pastor should be selected. A committee was 
appointed to present the call to Mr. Berry Similar 
action was at once taken by a meeting of the Plymouth 
Society. Cable dispatches say that Mr. Berry declines 
to say whether he will accept the call or not until he has 
taken some time for consideration. Tt has heen stated 
hy the datly papers that the salary offered Mr. Berry is 
$10 000, with a parsonage. 

Since the meeting of the Church and Society it bas 
been ascertained that the call to Mr Berry was strictly, 
as well as practically, unanimous, the dissenting voter 
proving not to be a legal voter, not being a member of 
the Society or a pew holder. Mr. Berry’s reply is not 
expected for a week or ten days. 





INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. 


A SPECIAL conference of clergymen and church- 

men who wish to effirm with emphasis the ineri- 
ration of the B'hle was held in the Chambers Presby- 
terlan Church, Philadelphia, last week. Thouglt the 
attendance at first was small, representatives of nearly 
all sects were present, and the later sessions were well 
attended. Bishop W R Nicholson was the chairman 
of the committee having the meeting in charge, and 
among the speakers were such men as the Rev Dr. 
A T Plerson, the Rev. Dr. L T. Townsend. Professor 
W. R Harper, of Yale, the Rev. Dr. T. W. Chambers, 
of New York, the Rev Dr. Howard Crosby, and the 
Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt of Philadelphia, all of whom 
spoke on topics in one way or another connected with 
the subjects of the inspiraticn and the interpretation of 
the Bible. Thus, Professor Tow asend spoke of ‘‘ Bible 
Miracles,” saying : 

“The friends of the Bible in these times should be ready 
to resist all arguments raised against it. The greatest 
miracle is Christ himself, and the next is the religion which 
he organized. Taken as a whole, there is nothing in the 
world’s religions to compare with Christianity. If, as Bible 
history clearly shows, marked benefits have resulted, 
Sod would, if necessary, resort to a miracle. If miracles 
are possible, it is fair to suppose that they would occur 
when Christianity made its sppearance. Christ’s miracles 
were miracles of mercy. May we not assume that every 
one is ready to place himself upon the first conservative 
step ? 

‘* With almost legal exactness the third evangelist, an 
educated physician, writes of the character of the miracles 
wrought by Christ. Did the mea who were associated with 
Christ in his work, who saw, heard, and even felt them, 
falsify the facts? The miracles were not in secret, but 
always in open view. Men were challenged to investigate 
them. So overwhelming were the facts that they were ad- 
mitted, the Jews only ascribing them to the work of Satan. 
We insist that the testimony of these men, confirmed by the 
enemies of Christianity, has been fully sustained. The 
woiracles of our Lord were possible. We do not, even for 
argument, affirm that they were impossible. There is no 
end of the facts that could be presented. We will only 
confine ourselves to man. There was a time when man 
could no more exist than he could live in a burning fiery 
furnace. Man’s appearance upon earth has often been 
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regarded as the greatest of riddles. The creation of the 
first man and the first woman is the great granite block 
against which infidelity will finally dash its brains out, if it 
should continue to make its assault upon Christianity. The 
appearance of man—the first man and woman—cannot be 
accounted for by infidelity. There is nothing to sustain the 
statement that life was spontaneously generated. Ifdivine 
interposition can create a world, divine interposition can 
control it. 1f divine interposition from the dust of the 
ground can create and animate a man, divine interposition 
could raise Lazarus from death and present him to his 
sister. 

“Chri3t’s miracles, owing to their lofty character, are 
possible if they are probable. But that they are possible is 
certain from the facts that exist.” 

Dr. T. W. Chambers read a paper entitled ‘‘ The 
Canon of the Scriptures.” The essay was devoted to a 
consideration and determination of what books of the 
Bible are canonical. He said that the true method for 
discovering the canon is by the history of tradition. 
The Old Testament is so well supported by the New 
that one can easily admit the canonical portions of the 
Old. The authenticity of the canon books of the Bible 
can be sustained by the inspired writings of the Gos- 
pels. 

The subject of Dr. Crosby’s address was “‘ Preach the 
Word.” The Rev. Wiliam Dinwiddie spoke of ‘* Prin- 
ciples of Interpretation” Other important papers were 
those by Bishop Nicholson on ‘‘ The Bearing of Proph- 
ecy on Inspiration,” by Professor Harner on ‘‘ The 
Bible and the Monuments,” and by the Rev. Dr. T. C. 
Johvson on ‘Testimony of the Apostles to Inspira- 
tion.” 





THE BAPTIST CONGRESS. 


HE aslxth annual session of the Baptist Congress 
opened at Indianapolis on Tuesday of last week. 
The attendance was large. Many eminent members of 
the denomination, lay and clerical, were present, and 
the discussions were notable for the timeliness of their 
subjects and the earnestness and ‘practical sense dis- 
played At the first session the subject discussed was, 
** The Organic Union of Christendom,” those partictpat- 
ing In the debate heing the Rev. M. Boardman, Dr. Mac- 
Arthur, of New York, Dr. G. C. Lorimer, and Justus 
Bulkley, of Alton, Ill. 

‘The Land Question ” was next taken up, the prin- 
cipal speakers being Allen Zollars, Chief Justice of the 
Indiana Supreme Court, and ex-Senator James R Doo- 
little, of Chicago, who, in the course of a éarefully pre- 
pared address, said that no revolutionary methods should 
be proposed, but the future growth of land monopoly 
should be prevented by law. He added that State con- 
stitutions should provide that every householder and 
head of family who lives with and supports his family 
in a separate homestead for such time as the Legislature 
shall provide, in addition to the one vote to which he is 
now entitled, be granted an additional vote to represent 
his family. ‘° Nothing,” said the speaker, ‘‘can be 
more certain than that the man who takes upon himself 
the responsibility of founding and rearing a family has 
a double responsibility compared with the single and un- 
married man, and should have a double vote.” Pro- 
fessor Moncrief, of Franklin College, opened a discussion 
on ‘“* Profit-Sharing,” and a strong feeling that in some 
form the principle must find place in the industrial fu- 
ture. : 

‘The Secular Press” was the aubject of a paper by 
the humorist, R. J. Burdette, who thought, as a whole, 
the newspapers were better now than at any previous 
time, and were generally conducted in a manner well 
calculated to meet the demands and approval of the best 
classes of the community. Dr. Lasher held that the 
newspapers were the educators of the people, and that 
they were as good as their readers would permit them to 
be. The speaker took exceptions to some features of 
the daily press, and said that the ‘‘ decoration of crime 
in gaudy spparel, the painting of vice in glowing and 
seductive colors, are things that justify the title of ‘the 
Satanic press’ for such papers.” 

Another topic of special interest was the proper atti- 
tude of the church toward amusements The gereral 
sentiment seemed to agree with the Rev. Dr. C. H. Wat- 
son, who held that the church suffers on account of its 
vacillation between overwork and undue relaxation. 
Speaking of theater-going, he said: ‘‘ The legitimate 
drama has been laid out in its grave-clothes to give place 
toa lighter, more frisky successor, not grave enough to 
need clothes.” Individual judgment and conscience, 
after all, are what must be most relied upon for regulat- 
ing the use and abuse of recreation 





WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


T has already been announced that Miss Alice E 

Freeman has resigned the Presidency of Wellesley 
College, and is about to be married, during the 
Christmas holidays, to Professor Palmer, of Harvard 
College. She will retain, however, her interest in the 
college, having been elected both on its Board of 
Trustees and its Executive Commities. The Trustee 
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have just appointed Miss Helen A. Schafer, M.A., who 
is one of the Faculty, Acting President, the appointment 
to take effect from the close of the present term. Those 
who know Miss Schafer will congratulate the college 
on her acceptance of this appointment, which is in 
every way an admirable one, and will carry with it the 
confidence aud esteem of the students, Faculty, Trustees 
and alumnse Undergraduates have taken hold with 
great enthusiasm to raise money to build a new chapel 
for the college, which is greatly needed. The present 
chapel is crowded to the utmost capacity by the present 
number of students, leaving no room whatever efther 
for the presence of more students or of invited guests, 
When guests are invited, room has to be made for 
them by excluding tho students themselves Nor 
is it possible to hold Commencement exercises and 
analogous exercises on fé/e and special days in any other 
place, since there is no building in town more commo- 
dious than the college chapel. In accordance with its 
principle of having everything the best of its kind, the 
students have formed the plan of raising a fund of 
$100 000 for a new chap2l, with the seating capacity of 
1 500, and have organizad a Chap] Fund Assoctation 
for that purpose The Board of Directors consists of 
representatives from each college class The students 
have the hearty co-operation of the Trustees of the col. 
lege.. To them the funds are intrusted, and one of their 
number, ex-Governor William Claflin, of Massachusetts, 
signs the receipts. 

At the same time the alumr2 ‘are engaged in the un- 
dertaking to pay off a debt of $29,000, $18,000 of which 
is the deficit due on Norumbega, the cottage bullt last 
year. While the college is in a very prosperous condi- 
tion in many ways, and has more applications than it 
can possibly accommodate, it is not as rich as many sup- 
pose. Its wealth consists wholly in its buildings and 
equipment. It has no endowment fund, and as a con- 
sequence must pay all its current expenses out of the 
tuition fees, which is something that we rather think no 
other college in the country succeeds {n doing. A gen- 
eral endowment fund for Wellesley College would be a 
very legitimate benefaction from some friend of the 
higher and broader education for women. 








REOPENED. 


i eo American Missionary Association is reopening a 
school in the South under circumstances of exceptional 
interest. 

The “ Lincoln School’? at Marion, Ala , was established 
in 1868. I+ was owned by a local board of trustees and 
leased to the Association for ten years free of rent. It was 
carried on by the American Missionary Association success- 
fullv for five years, when a State Normal Schonl for colored 
students was located at Marion, and the Lincoln School was 
merged init Under the State patronags and control the 
school continued thirteen years, when the whiter of the 
vicinity became jealous of it, and petitioned to the Legisla- 
ture for its abolishment 

Tt was removed accordingly to Montgomery, Als., and 
the deserted school buildings have st.od since reproachfully 
asking the people of Marion, “Was this right?’ and 
‘** Was this wise?’? Many of them already have come to see 
that it was neither wise nor right, and that they have made 
a serious mistake ; hewce it is with a very large consent of 
the best public sentiment, and in response to repeate? 
mrgent, and touching appeals from the colored people of 
Marion, that the American Missionary Asscclation now 2 
second time opens this school, appointing as its Principal 
the Rev. A. W. Cartis, the pastor of the Congregational 
church in Marion, who, for the love of the cause and in a 
ne missionary spirit, adds this responsibility to his other 

uties. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The Truro Cathedral was opened on November 8 by the 
Prince of Wales. This is the first cathedral built in Eng- 
land by the Established Church since the Reformation. A 
throng of distinguished people attended the ceremonies, 
which were imposing. 





The Sultan of Turkey has approved thirty-two editions of 
the Scriptures in Arabic, and two hundred and ninety of the 
three hundred publications of the Protestant press at Beirut. 
This authorization gives them unrestricted sale throughout 
the empire. 





Over thirty thousand of the young people in the Free 
Church of Scotland are studving the subject embraced in 
the “ welfare of youth acheme,’’ and of these threo thousand 
recently presented themselves for examination. 





The Congregational ministers in Ecgland and Wales num- 
ber somewhat over 3000 i{t was stated at the autumnal 
meeting of the Congregational Union that the abstainers 
outnu ubered the non-abstainers by 400. Of the 373 theo- 
logical students, 315 are abstinents. 





The Jubilee of Congregationalism is beng celebrated this 
year in some of the Australasian colonies Victoria made 
arrangements tn celebrate the jubilee of Congregationalf*«m 
in October, 1888 It ix expected that the churches of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand will be well represented, and that 
delegates will be sent out from the home churches. 
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‘‘ Righty-five years ago,’’ says the ‘* Missionary Herald,” 
“the directors of the East India Company placed on solemn 
record: ‘The sending of Christian missionaries into our 
Eastern possessions is the maddest, mst expensive, most 
unwarranted project that was ever proposed by a lunatic 
enthusiast.’ A few months since Sir Rivers Thompson, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, said: ‘In my judgment, 
Christian missionaries have done more real and lasting good 
to the people of India than all other agencies combined.’ ’’ 


According to a return just published, the glebe lands of 
England—the land belonging to the Established Church— 
cover an area of 659,548 acres. The revenue obtained from 
the glebe lands is stated at over $4,500,000. The divisions 
are unequal, as also is the value of the land. Some large, 
populous parishes have small glebes, and vice versa. 


A dispatch from London says that a number of Baptist 
churches and clergymen will follow Mr. Spurgeon’s example 
by withdrawing from the Baptist Union. 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns | 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—The South Congregational Church of Brooklyn has just 
opened a new chapel in Fourth Place. 

—Mr. Moody is condacting a series of meetings in Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

—The annual meeting of the General Conference of the 
Church Extension Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh was held in Philadelphia last week. Bishop Bow- 
man presided. The annual reports showed that the past 
year was the most successful the Society ever had. The re- 
cetpts for the year were $263 627 14, which, with the balance 
in treasury November 1, 1886, $45,726.31, gives a total of 
$309 353.45. The increase over the previous year was 
$37,226 13 The total disbursements were $269,024 74. The 
number of churches aided in 1887 was 528. 

—At the Convention of Kings County (N. Y.) Sunday- 
School Association, at St. Joho’s Church, Brooklyn, last 
week, addresses were made by the Rev. Eiwin F. See, 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., on ‘“‘ Lesson Help ;’’ by the 
Rev. J. 8. Ostrander on ‘‘Instruction in Bible Teaching ;” 
by Dr. D. C. Eddy on the “ Duty of Church Members to 
the Sunday-School.’’ Interesting addresses were also made 
by Mr. W. A. Duncan, of the State Missionary Society, by 
Dr. R. R. Meredith, and by Mrs Terhune (Marian Harland). 

—The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church closed its annual session last week, Wednesday, in 
this city. The total appropriations of the Society for home and 
foreign missions this year are $1,202,821. This is the largest 
sum ever appropriated, and will be raised by the Methodist 
Conferences of the United States in 1888 Of the amount, 
$635,628 goes for foreign missions, $85,000 to a contingent 
fund and for miscellaneous expenses, and nearly $500,000 is 
for home missions. 

—The centenary of the organization of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church was celebrated last week in all the 
churches of that denomination. The first church was founded 
in Philadelphia. In 1787 one Richard Allen, a member 
of St. George’s M. E. Church in Philadelphia, was mal- 
treated by other members of the congregation, and was 
actually dragged from his knees while praying and forced 
to teke a seat in the gallery. Resenting this treatment, 
Richard Allen gathered about him a number of ardent fol- 
lowers, and, after diligent efforts, they built a church for 
themselves. It has now increased until there are 500,000 
communicants, 2,500 traveling preachers, 6,300 local 
preachers, 3 000 church edifices, a publication department, 
and a quarterly magazine, the “ A. M. A. Review.” 

—Bishop Henry C. Potter is to preside over a meeting for 
the purpose of organizing an association for the promotion 
of burial reform, to be held in Grace Chapel on Monday 
afternoon next. The object is to promote reform both in 
the expense of funerals and in the manner of disposing of 
the bodies, burying in perishable coffins being advocated. 

—In discussing the subject of missionary work in Utah at 
the meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Soctety last week, 
Bishop Hurst read a statement showing that in 1882 there 
were only five missionaries in Utah, five day schools, and 
six churches ; now there are twenty missionaries, twenty- 
six churches, twenty day schools, with an attendance of 
1,060 pupils, part of whom are of Mormon parentage, and 
twenty-three Sunday-schools. Bishop Foster thought that 
the work of fifteen years had been without substantial 
growtb, and Bishop Fowler maivtained that the work would 
probably be further embarrassed by the Mormon influence 
when Utsh had become a State, but he believed that the 
means should be advanced to support and extend the work. 

—A meeting of the clergymen of New York and vicinity 
was held at Association Hall on Monday afternoon last to 
take action in reference to the Conference to be held in 
Washington by the Evangelical Alliance, December 7-9, and 
to appoint delegates. 

—The fourth annual missionary conference of the medical 
students of New York City was held on Sunday afternoon 
in the parlors of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Elbert B. Monroe, President of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of New York City, presided, and gave a very 
interesting account of his visit to various missionary 
stations during his late trip around the world. Other 
speakers were the Rev. George E. Post, M D , from Beyrout, 
Syria, R. P. Wilder, Yan Phou Lee, and Dr. ad. N. Allen, 
Envoy to the King of Corea. 

—The First Reformed Presbyterian congregation of this 
city dedicated a new church edifics on Sunday at 39 West 
119th Street. This isthe fourth time they have cyanged 
their home since their organization in 1794, when they occu 
pied a building in Chambers Street opposite the City Hall 
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Park. The pastor, the Rev. J. C. Milligan, is the third pas- 
tor in succession since 1794, having served ; twenty-nine 
years. Thecost of the new church is $50,000, nearly all 
paid. 

—Yale and Princeton men, including several of the play- 
ers in the great foot-bail game of Saturday, had charge of a 
college prayer-meeting in the Hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of this city on Sunday afternoon. 

—The Rev. Lyman Abbott, temporary pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, occupied the pulpit Sunday. In the 
evening he began a course of sermons on the ‘‘ New Theol- 
ogy,’ speaking of ‘‘The Bible.”” Mr. Abbott will preach 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

—The fifteenth anniversary of the Water Street Jerry 
McAuley Mission took place Sunday evening. Dr. C. H. 
Parkhurst and others made addresses. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. Georges F. Pentecost is no w engaged in evan- 
gelistic work in Augusta, Me., which will continue for 
several weeks, 

—At the meeting of the New Haven (Conn ) Congrega- 
tional Clud list week the ‘‘ American Sabbath’ was dis- 
cussed, the principal paper being read by the Rev. T. T. 
Munger, who said, among other things: ‘‘ What may be 
@ good Sabbath for one man or one nation may not at 
all suit another man or another people. Indeed, it is 
not the seventh day which is the Sabbath, but a seventh of 
our time. The captain or engineer of a ship at sea, the 
stoker of a furnace, the policeman, or the preacher, cannot 
enjoy the Sabbath as a day of perfect rest. The Sabbath is 
not a religious institution; it is a human necessity. The 
Church, better than the State, can spare the Sabbath. * Woe 
to the land which has no break in its increasing round of 
labor.’ ” 

—The Church of the Holy Trinity, erected by Mr. J. Mont- 
gomery Sears, of Boston, in Marlboro’, and in charge of the 
Rev. Waldo Barnett, of Southboro’, was consecrated by 
Bishop Paddock on November 18. The Rev. C. C. Grafton, 
rector of the Church of the Advent, preached the sermon. 

—Some sensation has been caused in Hartford, Conn., 
by a sermon preached by the Rev. J. C. Kimball, of Unity 
Church, from the text ‘‘ Crucify him, crucify him,’ in which 
he denounced the hanging of the Chicago Anarchists, com- 
paring them to John Brown. A meeting of the church was 
called to consider the propriety of asking for Mr. Kimball’s 
resignation. 

—The twenty-first annual convention of the Vermont 
Young Men’s Christian Association closed in St. Johnsbury 
on November 13 

—The Congregational Sunday-School Union held a con- 
vention in Lowell, Mass., last week. The Hon. Samuel 
Capen, President of the Soctety, presided, and gave a sketch 
of the work and intentions of the Unien. The Rev. Dr. 
A. E. Dunning conducted a question-drawer exercise in an 
interesting manner. The Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, the 
Rey. C. N. Southgate, the Rey. Smith Baker, and others 
spoke on various phases of Christian work. 

—Some forty-five societies were represented in the meet- 
ing of the Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor 
of Western Massachusetts held in the First Church of 
Springfield last week. The Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, of 
New York, delivered the principal address. 

—A marble memorial tablet has just been placed in the 
Northboro’ (Mass.) Unitarian church by the children of the 
late Rey. Dr. Joseph Allen, its pastor for fifty-six years. It 
records the fact (among others) that he was “‘ a lover of 
flowers and of littie children.” 

—About fifty Harvard undergraduates propose to organ- 
ize a series of meetings in Boston for the benefit of those 
not ordinarily reached by religious organizations. They 
will be aided by the preachers to the University. 


WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The joint anniversary of the Sunday-School Union and 
of the Tract Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
will be held in Baltimore November 19-21. The speakers 
will be Dr. Vincent, Dr. Freeman, Dr. Hurlbut, Dr. Gillet, 
Dr. Coxe, the Rev. 8. G. Smith, D D., of 8t. Paul, Minn, 
and the Rev. J. E. Gilbert, D.D., of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bishop Audrews is expected to preside at one of the meet- 
ings. 

—The anti-organ United Presbyterian Conference, at its 
session at Dayton, Ohio, Wednesday, elected the Rev. D D. 
Little, of Allegheny City, President for the ensuing year. 

—The Washington branch of the Evangelical Alliance 
held a meeting recently to prepare the way for the conven- 
tion of December. Addresses were made by William E. 
Dodge and Dr. Josiah Strong, President and Secretary 
of the National Alliance, New York. A wide interest has 
arisen in connection with the Convention. A large number 
of emirent speakers have been engaged, and it is hoped to 
give a national impulse to the cause of the Alliance. 

—A Congregational church has just been organized at 
Decatur, Ala., upon the doctrinal basis of the ‘“‘ new Creed 
and Confession,’”? and under the church constitution of 
Roy’s Manual. About thirty persons have become members 
of this society. 

—The following declaration of principles was adopted ata 
meeting of over a hundred leading members of the Orthodox 
Society of Friends, held at Baltimore last week. It is 
remarkable as being the first declaration of the kind known 
to have been promulgated by such a society, unless we 
except the extended statement of views made at the recent 
Western Conference, of which we spoke lately in this 
column : 

“It is under a deep sense of what we owe to Him who has 
loved us that we feel called upon to offer a declaration of those 
fundamental doctrines of Christian truth that have always been 
professed by our branch of the Church of Christ. We believe in 





one holy, almighty, all-wise and everlasting God, the Father, 
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the Creator and Preserver of a!l things, and in Jesus Christ, his 
only Son, our Lord, by whom all things were made, and in 
whom all things consist; and in one Holy Spirit, proceeding 
from the Father and the Son, the reprover of the world, the wit - 
ness for Christ, and the teacher, guide, and sanctifier of the pso- 
ple of God; and that those three ure one in the eternal Godhead, 
to whom be honor, praise, and thanksgiving now aud forever. 
Amen” 

—The case of the removal of Professor Woodrow from the 
Perkins Professorship of the seminary at Columbia, 8. C., 
on account of his views in regard to evolution, came up 
again at the Synod of South Carolina, which has just 
adjourned. A majority vote approved the action, while a 
minority resolution disapproved of the action as uncon- 
stitutional. Dr. Woodrow’s adherents insisted that he 
had never had a fair trial, and that, as one of them said, 
‘if Dr. Woodrow bas taught errors or violated his vows, let 
him be dealt with as he may justly deserve, but let us avoid 
the appearance of lynch law in dealing with a minister of 
the Gospel. If Mr. Woodrow must be sentenced, let it be 
after trial and not without a trial.’’ 

—The 105th session of the Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, began at Danville, Va., on No- 
vember 16 Bishop Key, of Georgia, presided. When a 
motion was made to appoint a committee on temperance, 
the Bishop said: ‘‘ No, sir, we do not appoint committees on 
temperance. We have passed temperance down in my 
country, and now call it prohibition.”” A Committee 
on Prohibition was appointed. It is somewhat remarkable 
that there are eleven new applicants for admission to the 
Conference this year. Resolutions were passed condemn- 
ing the theater as ‘‘a promoter of irreligion, immorality, 
and vice.’’ 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Warren F. Day, of Ottawa, Ill., has received a call from the 
church at San Diego, Cal. 

—J. G. Evans accepts a call to Nanticoke, Pa. 

—C. H. Daniels, of Portland, Me., has declined a call from the 
High Street Church, Lowell, Mass. 

—Henry Hyde has received a call frem the First Church of 
Chicopee, Mass 

—G. E Soper, lately of Salamanca, N. Y , has become pastor 
of the South Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

—S.8 Matthews, of the Boylston Church, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton, has resigned. 

—W.M.T Dean was installed as pastor of the First Church of 
Oxford, Mass., on November 16. 

—W. F. Cobb, for ten years pastor of the church at Uxbridge, 
Mass., has been made librarian of the Congregational Library at 
Boston. 

—G. W. Reynolds accepts a call to Gorha'n, Me. 

—A B. White, of Toledo, Ohio. has resigned. 

—J. 1D. Mason, of Clear Lake, Iowa, has resigned. 

—L. W. Hicks, of Wethersfield, Conn., has reconsidered his 
resignation at the earnest request of his congregation, and will 

take a position for the benefit of his health. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 

—R. S. Holmes was installed as past-r of the church in War- 
ren, Pa., on November 10. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. M. McGonigle. 

—A. 8S. Bacon has been installed as pastor of the Cochran 
Memorial Church of Oneida Castle, N. Y. 

—8. V Holmes accepts a call from the church at Richfield 
Springs, N. Y. 

—E. E. Moran accepts a call to Ironton, Ohio 

—S. W. Beach, of the Twelfth Church of Baltimore, Md., ac- 
cepts a call to the First Church of Bridgeton, N J. 

Bit E. Davis has been installed pastor of the church at Homer, 
ch. 

—E. K. Strong, of Beaver Dam, Wis., accepts a call to Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

—F.S. Baker has been installed as pastor of the church at 
Wayne, Neb. 

—C. F. Graves has been installed as pastor of the church at 
Atkinson, Neb. 

—Thomas Parry accepts a call to Michigan City, Ind. 

EPIFCOPAL 

—W. E. Niles will succeed the Rev. Louis De Cormis as assist- 
ant rector at St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn. 

—F. M. Taitt has been elected rector of Trinity Church, South- 
walk, Pa. 

—W. H. Simonson, assistant rector of St. James’s Church, 
Brooklyn, has been chosen rector of the Church of the Redeemer 
in the same city. 

—It is believed that the Rev. Dr. E H. Bradley. of Indianapo- 
lis, will be called as rector by St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, 
ie 8 

—R. B. Snowden, of St. John’s Church, Clarkville, L. T., who is 
also rector of churches at Fort Hamilton and Bath Beach, has 
resigned the first of these charges. 

—James W. Saul, D.D., Vice-President of the Universal Peace 
oo died in Philadelphia on November 16, at the age of eighty- 
nine. 

—Gustave Tuckerman, of Plymouth, Mass., has been engaged 
as assistant to the Rev. Dr. Houghton, of this city. 

—E K. Young, D.D., will next spring become rector of Grace 
Church, Philadelphia. 

—G.H Batley, of Richford, Mass, accepts a call to St. An. 
drew’s Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—Lucius H. King, D D., pastor of the Forty-fourth Stree 
Methodist Episcopal Church of this city, died on November 19 
He was one of the oldest pastors of the Conference, and had filled 
many important charges. 

—C, 8. Hurd was installed last week as minister-at-large of the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, an association ef Boston 

Unitarian churches. 

--W. B. Culliss accepts a call to the First Baptist Church of 
Racine, Wis. 

—J Vradenburg accepts a call to the First Baptist Church of 
Arcade, N Y. 

—J.L Seward, of the First Presbyterian Church of Lowell 
Mass., has resigned. 7 

—J. N. Lewis has been installed as pastor o 
Church of Malden, Mass ‘ oye ee 

—George Behringer, of the Grace English Lutheran Church of 
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THE GNOSTICS.’ 


The terms ‘ Gnostics” and ‘‘ Gnosticism” are 
derived from the Greek gnosis, knowledge; not 
knowledge in the ordinary acceptation of the word, but 
rather, as used by those of the gnosis, i ¢., the gnostics, 
was meant toimply a knowledge of the invisible world, 
and the inner and true significance of all religious 
dogmas, ceremonies, and symbols. The Gnostics, then, 
aceepted their name as defining them to be the know- 
ing ones, the wise, the initiated into mysteries, the 
illuminati of religion. They were, in short, what we 
call theosophists. There were many sects or sorts of 
Gnostics, starting from as many individual teachers. 
Probably the first Gnostic school was that of the pre- 
Uhbristian Alexandrine Rabbi, Arietobulus. The earlfest 
Gnostic heresiarch with whom the Christian writers 
were brought into contact was Simon Magus, of whom 
mention is made in the Acts of the Apostles. In the 
New Testament, at all events in the Pauline Epistles, 
there is no lack of allusions to the gnosis, ‘‘ the science 
falsely so called,” as it is translated in the Authorized 
Version. In particular, the Epistle to the Colossians was 
intended to overcome Gnostic as well as Judaistic errors 
then rife at Coloss2. The whole subject of the Colos- 
sian heresy has been so treated by Sishop Lightfoot in 
his ‘‘C>mmentary on the Epistle to the Colossians” 
as to leave nothing more to be said, at least for years. 
The chief sources of our knowledge of the various 
Gnostic systems of theosophy are St. Hippolytos’s ‘‘ Ref- 
utation of all Heresies ;” St. Irex seus’s ‘‘ Refutation and 
Subversion of Knowledge Falsely So Called ;” the sole 
extant Gaostic gospel, the C »ptic version of the Valentin- 
ian ‘‘ Pistis-Sophia ;” and, last of all, the engraved seals, 
amulets, and marks which have come down to our times. 
Although nearly all ecclesiastical histories and histories 
of doctrine treat the subject of Gnosticism, there are 
only three modern works upon the subject that are 
important. They are Matter’s ‘‘ Histoire Critique du 
Gnosticisme et de son Influence sur les autres sectes 
religieuses et philosophiques pendant les six premiers 
siécles,” Dean Mansel’s ‘Gnostic Heresies of the First 
and Second Centuries,” and this work of Mr. King’s, put 
forth in its first edition twenty-three years ago. The dis- 
covery of the ‘‘ Pistis-Sophia ” furnished acontribution 
of immense importance to thestudy of Gnostic theoso- 
phy. Mr. King gives us liberal citations, and promises to 
publish a translation of the whole treatise as an appendix 
to the present volume. We confess that we await the 
publication with the impatience of profound interest. 
We cite the following passage both as a specimen of 
the style of this Gnostic gospel and because it gives the 
raison d’étre of the Gnostic talismanic gems, the primary 
subject of Mr. King’s dissertation : 

Mary Magdelene addresses our Lord: ‘Thou hast 
said that [after death] the soul giveth an account of It- 
self, and likewise a seal unto all the Rulers that be in the 
regions of King Adamas, and giveth the account the 
honor and the glory of all the seals belonging unto them, 
and also the hymns of the Kingdom of Light. This 
therefore is the word which thou spakest when the 
stater was brought unto thee, and thou sawest that it 
was of silver and likewise of copper. Thereupon thou 
didst ask, ‘ Whose is this image ?’ and they answered, 
‘Of the King.’ Then when thou sawest that it was of 
silver and also of copper, thou saldest, ‘Give that part 
which is the King’s unto the King, and the part which is 
God’s unto God.’ The which meaneth this: after that 
the soul hath received the Mystery it giveth an account 
of itself unto all the Rulers and unto the dominion of 
King Adamas, and also giveth the glory unto those that 
pertain to the Light. And thy saying that it shone, 
when thou sawest it, of silver and copper, it is the 
image and likeness of the Soul. The power of the 
Light which is therein, the same is fine silver ; but 
the counter-feit of this Spirit (conscience) is the material 
copper.” 

The general doctrine common to several Gnostic 
systems was that the soul, after its departure from 
the body (its prison house), has to pass through 
the realms of the Seven or Twelve Powers. This 
it cannot do unless it has beforehand acquired gnosis, 
knowledge of the mystery, because the ignorant soul 
is immediately seizod upon by Satan the serpent- 
shaped, and devoured, and then voided forth upon the 
earth again to inhabit the body of a pig, and thus begin 
over again the process of transmigration. But if it has 
obtained gnosis, it passes unharmed the Seven or more 
Powers, mounts to the elghth heaven, trampling upon 
Sabaoth, and enters the abode of Barbelo, the universal 
mother, the celestial mother of Jesus. An important 
amulet for this journey is the seal or the gem, a stone 
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engraved with a powerful mystic mark, which is known 
in its significance to the possessor alone. Compare the 
white stone of the Apocalypse. 

Gnosticism is divisible into two schools, the Antt- 

ochine and the Alexandrian. The former drew more 
largely from the Mithraic system of Persian Mazdu- 
ism, and from both Buddhism and the Shasters ; the 
latter gathered its materials rather from Pythagoras, 
Plato, Aristotle, the Etruscan and Hellenic myths 
and mysteries, and from the Egyptian theosophical 
speculations. Both schools, from the time of Simon 
Magus down, grafted these monstrosities upon Chris- 
tianity. It cannot be denied that the nomenclature of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews in particular did lend itself 
conve niently to Zoroastrian corruptions. The terms 
se seal,” se brightness,” ‘Image,”’ ad character,” se word 
of power,” ‘“‘name,” and so on, were already in use 
in the Mithraic religion. Nor can it be disproven that 
the religion and worship of Serapis were observed, 
without a thought of inconsistency, by Christians 
of Alexandria until both Serapis and the Serapeum were 
destroyed by that fiery zealot the Patriarch Theophilus. 
Ebers’s ‘‘ Serapis” gives a fairly just picture of the situa- 
tion of affairs. Mr. King sees the Mithras cult sculpt- 
ured in the tympanum of the great west doors of 
the Cathedral of Parma; he sees arrant Gnosticism in 
Clement of Alexandria and in Dante Alighieri; he 
asserts that far down into the Middle Ages many so- 
called Christian communities of the Teutonic and Celtic 
races were really devoted to Mithras. It is possible, 
but we must regard all such assertions as not proven. 
Is there something intoxicating in the study of mysti- 
cism ? Take Inman’s “ Phallic Rites,” Furlong’s ‘‘ Riv- 
ers of Life,” Mme. Blavatsky’s ‘‘ Isis Unveiled,” Har- 
grave Jennings’s ‘‘ Rosicrucians,” Geoffrey Hiygens’s 
‘* Anacalypsis,” and one and all they give themselves 
over to a very orgy of wild and fantastic speculations. 
In everything they see their favorite symbols, every- 
where they behold mysteries. When one reads the 
accounts of the emanations of the wons according to 
Basilides, Marcion, or Valentinus, he feels his head 
swim; the mind is bewlldered till reason ceases to 
guide This is a psychological fact. May not this 
account for the farragos of some of these our modern 
Gnostics ? Mysticism and symbolism area labyrinth 
where thought becomes confused and all precise and 
rational consideration imposs{ble. 

Mr. King’s account of the Naasenes, or Ophites, or 
serpent worshipers, is very full, and drawn from St. 
Hippolytos. The following hymn, which Duncker and 
Schneidwin, the editors of the Gottingen edition of St. 
Hippolytos, do not attempt to translate, Mr. King ren- 
ders well. Lot it follow as a type of the common Gnos- 
tic idea of the Incarnation : 

‘** Mind, the first, was the generative Law of the All, 

Effused Chaos of the First Begotten was Second, 
Soul, the third, received the Law as operating, 
Wherefore She, enveloped in the figure of a fawn, 
Struggles with death, suffering a probationary penance: 
Now possessing queenliness, she beholds the Light, 
Now dragged down to misery she laments, 

Now she wails and rejoices, 

Now she repents and is jadged, 

Now she js jadged and dies, 

Now deliverance comes to pass—stained with sin 
She, wandering, entered a labyrinth. 

Jesus said, O Father suffer me (?), 

She the prey of evils wanders about 

Upon the Earth, afar from thy breath, 

She seeks to flee the bitter chaos, 

And she does not know how to pass through. 

For this cause send me, O Father, 

I will go down with the seals, 

I will make a roadway through all the 2ons, 

I will open wide every mystery, 

I will exhibit the figures of the gods, 

And the arcana of the Holy Path I will teach, 
Calling it by name of Gnosis.” s 

We ought to confess that, as Mr. King’s text was 
manifestly defective, we have taken liberties with his 
version. However, it is of little moment, as the Greek 
text is accessible for all in the fifth book of St. Hip- 
polytos’s ‘‘ Refutation.” 

This descent of the Sole Begotten through the ple- 
roma, and the ascent of the soul as alluded to in the 
passage cited from the “ Pistis-Sophia,” indicate the 
Gnostic theory of Redemption. 

There is such a wealth of suggestion and material in 
King’s ‘‘ Gaostics” that we are embarrassed in trying 
to give our readers a notion of the scope of the work. 

His discussion of Abraxas, Abraxaster, and Abraxoid 
gems is scientific, complete, and marked by critical 
acumen. He accepts as the most satisfactory Dr. 
Geiger’s conjecture that Abrazas isa corruption of Ha- 
Barachah—‘‘ The Blessed.” This at once takes us into 
the region of the Jewish Kabbala, the Maziu dogmas, 
and the Alexandrian Neo-Platonism ; that is to say, the 
field of thought opens indefinitely. But, to confine our- 
selves to a small territory, the word Abdrazas, haviag 
the numerical value of 865, stood for the Gnostic pleroma 
of the 865 sons or enanations from the First Cause. It 
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appears upon the Abraxas gems. From a man's body 
grows out a cock’s head, symbol of prudence ; instead 
of human legs two serpents, symbols of nous, mind, and 
loz08, reason ; his hands bear respectively the symbols of 
sophias, wisdom and dunamis, power; the whole por. 
tentous figure stands for the Supreme Being and his 
five great emanations. Sometimes he {s called ‘‘ Sabaoth 
and ‘‘Adouat” and “ Semes Hliam” (Eternal Sun), and 
‘* Ablanathanabba ” (Thou art our Father). 

The image is probably Mithraic in its origin, while 
the significance assigned to it savors of the transcen-. 
dental philosophy of Plotinus. In fact, the Gnostic sys- 
tems one and all were ideologies, more or less psycho- 
logical in character. The idealistic movements which 
began with Parmenides and the fathers of the Jewish 
Kabbala met and merged in Alexandria. Valentinus, 
the authors of the Book Zohar, and Hegel are of one 
family. 

There are yet other members of this great tribe, ac- 
cording to Mr. King; though themselves know it not, 
They are the Masonic brethren of the ‘‘ York” and of 
the ‘‘ Scottish rite,” the Templars, and the ‘“‘ Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine.” These are unwittingly the modern 
Gnostics—for they are the heirs to all the symbolism, 
esoteric teaching, and ceremonial rites of the Gnaostics, 
as the Gnostics were heirs of the Assyrian, Hindu, 
Egyptian, and Hellenic mysteries. Modern Free- 
masonry, he says, is made up of the rags and 
tatters of these occult societies, rags handed down 
through the Albigensilans and Paulicfans in Europe, or 
brought by the Templars from the Orient, where they 
received them from the Druses or the Assassins, the last 
representatives of Manes, Zarathrastra, and the Assyr- 
fan Magi. This same secret order existent in Palestine 
was entered into by a part of the Mohammedans, who 
passed into India on the east and into Africa on the 
west. It was this secret order which placed the Fata- 
mite Caliphs on the throne at Cairo, and is there still 
existent and powerful. 

It is the theory of Yon Hammer, in his ‘‘ Mystery of 
Baphomet Revealed,” that the Templars had entered 
into a league with these followers of Hassan (1090 
A.D.), called hence Assassins, and that they worshiped 
a figure of the Old Man of the Mountain. 

If! there be any truth about their worshiping some 
abomination, the alleged Baphomet was probably noth- 
ing more than some mystic symbol of Ahura-Mazia, or 
an Abraxas image. The crime which can without 
doubt be fixed upon the Templars {s that their religious 
opinions were too liberal for their day. They were able 
toconceive that, as Brahm, Ahura Mazda, Isis, Zous, and 
Odin, one God was worsbiped by the children of men. 
This was a dangerous opinicn, hence the need of secret 
signs, passwords, grips, and the like. Modern Free- 
masonry has undoubtedly preserved the symbols of the 
pagan mysteries, but it is doubtful if many of the mod- 
ern Masons know the meaning of their paraphernalia. 
Why enlighten them? The object of their meetings is 
not now theosophy, but friendship. The whole system 
of their transcendental symbolism is beyond the com- 
prehension of all but a few. 

Mr. King closes with a bit of delicate sarcasm we can- 
not forbear quoting : ‘‘ Out of deference to the popular 
belief in the Masonic Brand Mark, I shall wind up this 
section with some observations upon that most time- 
honored method of distinguishing those initiated into 
any mystic community. To give precedence to the 
patron saint of Freemasons, 8t. John the Divine, his 
making the followers of the Beast receive his Mark 
‘upon the forehead and the palm of the hand’ is a 
clear allusion to the Mithraical practice of which St. 
Augustine speaks in mentioning a ‘ certain Demon that 
will have his own image purchased with blood’ ” 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The imprint of Ticknor & Co., or of their business 
predecessors, has been found each season on some 
holiday publication of exceptional value. Our readers 
will remember ‘“‘Marmion” and the ‘Lady of the 
Lake.” ‘‘ Geraldine, a Souvenir of the St. Lawrence,” 
falls very decidedly into the second rank as a poem. 
The author reaffirms the declaration that ‘‘ Geraldine’’ 
was determined upon before the publication of 
‘* Lucile,” a statement which:no one will question ; but 
he can hardly complain if readers of his poem are 
constantly reminded by certain general features of 
Owen Meredith’s more famous novel in rhyme. This 
edition contains a large number of illustrations, by 
artists whose names are not given. On the whole, it 
cannot be claimed for the illustrative work that it shows 
much originality, or any notably fine workmanship. 
The publishers have treated the poem more considerately 
than the illustrators. (Boston: Ticknor & C». $8) 

‘Through the Year” is a small quarto containing a 
selection of verse for each season, very tastefully 
printed, with effective initials, on broad, well-made 
pages, and supplemented by aserles of illustrations, full 
and half page, and by a number of floral designs. The 
text is tastefully displayed, and the illustrative work is 
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notable for softness of tone and refinement of treatment. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Small 8vo. $3 50.) 

Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales” deserve the very 
best treatment which book-makers and illustrators can 
give them, and it isa pleasure to find these charming 
stories issued in a thoroughly artistic form. Two or 
three years ago the ‘‘ Wonder Book” was brought out 
in quarto form, printed from a large type, on a well-pro 
portioned page, and with a number of effective full-page 
illustrations. The same publishers have now given us 
‘Tanglewood Tales” as a companion volume, the 
illustrative work coming from the hand of George 
Wharton Edwards. (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

2 50) 

: Cardinal Newman’s touching and beautiful hymn, 
“Tead, Kindly Light,” comes to the surface aanually 
among the holiday books. This year it is issued asa 
small quarto, on heavy calendered paper, prefaced by & 
biographical sketch, and supplemented by a number of 
illustrations of decidedly iuferlor quality. The artist, 
Mr. F. Dadd, has not entered into the spiritual signifi- 
cance of this hymn, but has given us a very superficial 
interpretation. (New York : Thomas Nelson & Sons.) 

A very substantial and attractive volume {s that which 
bears the alluring title of the ‘‘ Wonder Clock ; or, Four 
and Twenty Marvelous Tales,” written and illustrated 
by Howard Pyle, and embellished with verses by Kath. 
arine Pyle. Mr. Pyle’s quaint and very striking repro- 
ductions of medieval life, both serlous and humorous, 
are so full of individuality that his work is no; likely to 
be confused with that of any one else. Fortunately for 
himself and for his readers, he is the master of a literary 
style which supplements very harmoniously his work as 
an artist. He has the happy faculty of adapting himself 
to the good old times in a thoroughly sympathetic 
fashion. These stories are full of the med{eval spirit, 
and the illustrations, of which there are many, admirably 
interpret thestorles The introduction of an occasional 
page of verse, with an effective device which serves 
double duty as headpiece and tallplece, lends an 
element of variety to the volume The book is very 
handsomely printed and substantially and tastefully 
bound. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. $3) 

Edward H. Garrett and Oharles Copeland have 
furnished a serles of drawings illustrative of Tennyson’s 
very popular poem, ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” and, with a liberal 
allowance of margin, a very fine quality of paper, and 
designs in a soft and unobtrusive tint, the publishers 
have given us a really elegant piece of work. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $6) 

*¢ Pictures from Holland,” by Richard Lovett, M.A., 
contains on almost every page cleverly drawn though 
rather coarsely engraved sketches of life, costume, 
architecture, and landscape in Holland. Many of the 
pictures are delightfully quaint and curfous. The text 
gives a well-written description of Holland, its history, 
physical peculiarities, people, customs, cities, govern- 
ment, curiosities, and legends. The whole makes an 
attractive and picturesque volume. (New York: T. 
Nelson & Sons.) 

The volumes of illustrated poems prepared yearly 
by Miss Irene E Jerome seem to have obtained a high 
degree of popular favor. That just issued she “calls 
‘A Bunch of Violets,” and it contains poems of Susan 
Coolidge, N. P. Willis, J F. Fields, Miss Jerome herself, 
and others, about the violet, with graceful drawings of 
field, meadow, valley, and forest. The engraving has 
been carefully executed under the direction of George 
T, Andrews, and the publishers have given the book a 
handsome setting in a richly illuminated and gilded 
cover design. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. §3 75 ) 

“Birds and Blossoms”’ is edited by Susie Barstow 
Skelding, and illustrated with colored studies of birds 
grouped in a lifelike way with flowers and boughs of 
trees. The artist is Fidella Bridges, who has been much 
praised for the fidelity to nature of former work of this 
kind. The selections made by Mies Skelding from the 
extensive and delightful literature about birds are many 
and well chosen. Some of the writers represented in 
prose and poetry are, Longfellow, Keats, Wordsworth, 
John Burroughs, Kingsley, ‘‘ H H ,” and Olive Thorne 
Miller. The publisher is F. A Stokes, successor to 
White, Stokes & Allen, of this city. The cover is 
brilliant with blue and gold. ($38 50.) 





A JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY.’ 


The appearance of this journal is suggestive of the 
very important and radical change of aspect which the 
study of psychology has received within the last half- 
century. While long before this it had been whispered 
about that the absolute duslism and the purely mechan- 
ical view of the nervous system, both of which owed 
much to the influence of Descartes, did not explain 
quite everything of psychic phenomena ; and while the 
stigma of ‘ materialist” for any one who ventured to 
speak of brain and mind in one breath was getting more 
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Hall, Professor of Psychology and Pedagogies in the Johns Hop- 
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sparingly employed, nevertheless the teachings of physal- 
ology as to the structure and functions of the nervous 
system were not sufficiently secure or definite to com- 
mand that respectful attention whtch is now accorded 
them, and without this important aid a scientific psychol- 
ogy could move butslowly. Professor Foster regards as 
the cause of the many and gross errors of ancient and 
med/eval naturalists with regard to the functions of the 
digestive, circulatory, and respiratory systems, the fact 
that they essayed to explain what were really chemical 
and physical phenomena before there was any chem. 
istry or physics. May we not likewise consider that 
much of what has passed for psychology is irrelevant 
and unsound, because it was too impatient to wait for 
the physiological data which alone could give it value ? 
What {s now known as scientific psychology is a deposit 
of many sources of human interest ; its deepest root 
reaches down to the physiology of the nervous system, 
which in the memory of men now living has unveiled 
mysteries of human nature before regarded as impene- 
trable secrets; psychology, too, has profited by the 
rejuvenating influence which evolutionary principles 
have pread over the world of living matter, and has 
laid the foundation of a study of the thought, habits, 
and culture-forms in the savage miad, as well as to 
trace the gradual unfoldment of psychic powers in the 
human infant and along the animal scale—anthropo- 
logical psychology, comparative psychology, infant psy- 
chology. It is well satisfied to borrow from all sources 
both facts and methods, and feels secure of retaining its 
individual character by the point of view from which ii 
regards its phenomena. 

The new “ Journal of Psychology” comes forth as 
the mouthplece of this modern movement, and as such 
it merits a warm welcome. What the “‘ Journal” aims to 
do is to bring together from the many scattered and 
often obscure periodicals the linesof work interesting 
to several classes of students: to allenists and neurolo- 
gists who study the morbid phenomena of the human 
mind ; to educators anxious to lay a sound basis for 
the methods of training the mind; to professors of 
physiology and philosophy desirous of keeping abreast 
with the progress of this science ; and to the few 
professional psychologists whose entire aim is to 
advance their chosen specialty. The ‘‘ Journal” thus 
devotes almost as much space to accounts and critiques 
of books, pamphlets, and articles as it doesto original 
memoirs. In the original portion the main object is to 
give a place for the publication of rather technical 
research. This is a very desirable policy, for two 
reasons ; first, because it frightens off a large body of 
over-ardent admirers of the science of mind, who, 
interpreting what mind is by the mind with which they 
are most intimate, have very confused notions on the 
subject; and, second, because it emphasizes the fact 
that psychology has reached a truly scientific stage, 
employing its own apparatu;, methods, and vocabulary. 
The articles in this first number represent several of the 
lines of interest at present being worked out. Dr. 
Lombard contributes a valuable study showing the very 
delicate index of the condition of the nervous system 
with which the extent of the ‘‘ knee-jerk ” furnishes us. 
This ‘‘ knee-jerk” is a well-known phenomenon, and 
readily produced by tapping the knee, with crossed legs, 
and causing a sudden upward motion of the freely 
hanging foot. It depends for its presence upon the 
integrity of certain nervous tracts and centers in the 
lower end of the spinal cord, and every change in the 
general condition of the brain seems to influence the 
cord, and through it the extent of this ‘‘ knee-j:rk.” 
Not only do such general effects as good and bad health 
influence it, but the sensation of a musical selection, 
and even the character of the music, is recorded in the 
action of this ‘‘knee-jerk.” The other articles, by 
Professor Hall and Mr. Motora on a new method of 
studying the pressure-sense, by Mrs. Franklin describ- 
ing an ingenious device for determining in what plane 
the eyes see points single, and a deduction of the psy- 
chophysic law unconsciously followed by the astrono- 
mers in dividing the stars into magnitudes, by Dr. 
Jastrow, will attract the attention of epecialiats, 

The fact that a journal of this eharacter appears In 
America is noteworthy. This modern departure from 
the traditional paths of the teaching of the science 
of the mind, that is taking so strong a hold in this 
country, is due in no small degree to the energies of 
Professor G. Stanley Hall. Professor Hall has spent 
many years in Germany, imbibing in the home of 
philosophy and pedagogy what the chief expositors of 
the sciences circling about man’s higher nature have 
wrought out, and, adding to his scholarship an original- 
ity of exposition and comprehensive appreciativeness, 
has had a very wholesome influence upon American 
philosophy. With the securing of Dr. Hall the new 
journal has secured the spirit that should bring success. 





—Among the contributors to the ‘* Youth’s Companion ” 
next year will be Mr. Gladstone, Justin McCarthy, Gen- 
eral Crook, Colonel Higginson, Professor Tyndall, Lord 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Harper's Young People has so distinctly marked its gen- 
eral direction and so clearly impressed its character upon 
its large constituency of readers that there is very little 
additional comment to be made on the bound volumes as 
they appear from year to year. Taken together, the issues 
of the year show careful and intelligent editorial super- 
vision. The articles cover a large number of timely or 
permanently interesting topics, and the balance between 
out-of-door and indoor life is well preserved. The stories 
are almost always healthful in tone, and are generally of a 
good literary quality. The illustrations are for the most 
part in excellent taste and admirably executed. (New 
York : Harper & Bros.)——Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy 
stories at this late day need no comment or criticism. They 
have established their place in the delightful department of 
literature to which they belong; but so prolific a writer as 
Andersen needs the application of a selective principle, and 
Fairy Tales and Stories represents a judicious selection of 
some of the best known of his contributions to fairy lore. 
This volume contains sixty-nine stories, translated from the 
Danish by Carl Siewers, and more than 200 illustrations by 
Scandinavian artists. The illustrations, both in point of 
design and in execution, are much below the level of good 
American work. Otherwise the volume is well made and 
well printed. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $2 25.)——Mrs. 
Lizzie W. Champney has written a number of entertaining 
books for young people, and has hit upon a happy device 
in Great-Grandmother’s Girls in New France, the story of a 
little girl who is carried away from her home in Western 
Massachusetts by the Indians, and whose various experi- 
ences and adventures are graphically described. The book 
introduces such well-known persons as Cotton Mather, and 
such well-known incidents of colonial history as the Deer- 
field massacre. The volume is well printed and profusely 
illustrated. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $2.50 )}——The 
bound volume of the Pansy presents its readers with a gayly 
printed cover, in which the appropriate flower furnishes the 
prevailing color. The twelve numbers contain a variety of 
reading matter, mostly for young readers, stories, sketches, 
and poems predominating, with a plentifal supply of illus- 
trations of uneven excellence. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
$1.25.) ——Mr. E. Brooks’s Historic Girls is issued as the 
companion volume to his ‘‘ Chivalric Days ’’ and his “‘ His- 
toric Boys,” and follows the general method and style of 
the earlier volumes. It tells the story of such well-known 
personages as Zenobia, Queen Elizabeth, Christina of 
Sweden, and other historic women whose names are not so 
familiar. The narratives are, on the whole, well told, 
although Mr. Brooks cannot be said to possess a distinctive 
genius for this kind of writing. His work represents care- 
ful preparation rather than easy adaptation of material for 
young readers. It must be added that this book is one of 
substance, and has greater value than many other books of 
a more taking quality. There are numerous illustrations, 
and for the most part they are effective and interesting, 
and the book is handsomely made. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2 )——American children accustomed to the 
artistic excellence of ‘‘ 8t. Nicholas ” and ‘‘ Wide Awake”? 
would probably note a decided falling off in the general 
attractiveness of most of English publications for the same 
class of readers. The bound volume of Litile Wide-Awake 
(New York: George Routledge & Sons) falls distinctly 
below our own periodicals for children. The literary mate- 
rial is much less in quantity and by no gueans so good in 
quality, and the illustrations are decidedly inferior. The 
volume has, however, an attractive frontispiece, printed in 
colors after the excellent English fashion, and it contains a 
great deal of interesting reading matter. ($1 50.)——It is 
certainly not the fault of the publishers if the boys and girls 
of to-day fail to get a fairly complete, if essentially super- 
ficial, knowledge of other countries than their own. A multi- 
tude of books find their way from the press every year which 
contain either fresh observations or reproductions of the 
observation of others in foreign lands. Stories of Persons 
and Places in Hurope, by E. L. Benedict (New York : George 
Routledge & Sons), by the aid of numerous illustrations, 
many of them, full-page, describes in a graphic way the 
countries of Europe, with their more notable physical 
features, antiquities, legends, historical events, industries, 
and works of art. ($1 50.)\——Among the books of advent- 
ure which have come from the press this season, one of the 
best is Youngsters’ Yarns, by A. R. Hope. The excellence 
of this book lies in the fact that it recites the actual exper!- 
ences of youthful adventurers in different parts of the 
world, using, so far as possible, their own narratives. Such 
titles of chapters as A Raw Recruit, An Embassador’s 
Page, A German Sailor Boy, An American Tar, A Back- 
woods Boy, and A Young Far Trader, will indicate the 
range of material. The volume is illustrated by E O. Mur- 
ray. (New York: George Routledge & Sons. $1 75.) 
A Young Folks’ History of the Queens of Scotiand is an 
abridgment, in two volumes of convenient size, from Miss 
Strickland’s “‘ Queens of Scotland.” The editorial work by 
Rosalie Kaufman appears to have been judiciously done. 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 2 vols..\——Commander V. 
L Cameron was the first man of European blood to 
succeed in crossing tropical Africa from east to west. He 
naturally believes that Africa is to play a great part in the 
history of the future, and in order to familiarize young 
readers with some of the natural features of the country 
and with its manner of life he has written a book of advent- 
ures, to which he has given the title of Jack Hooper: His 
Adventures at Sea and in South Africa. (New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons.)——Three Vassar Girls at Home, by Lizzie 
W. Champney, belongs to a class of books written with a 
double intention of exciting interest and of conveying infor- 
mation. It cannot be claimed for this series that their 





Wolseley, John Burroughs, and Archdeacon Farrar. 


literary or artistic qualities are of & very high order, but 
they are not devoid of interest nor of a certain value, The 
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tour of the Vassar girls which is described here lay through 
the South and West, and introdaces the reader to Florida, 
Colorado, California, and Arizona. (Boston: Estes & Lau- 
riat.)——-Mr. W. H. Rideing, the well-known writer on 
literary topics and for young folks, has prepared a capital 
book for boys in The Boyhood of Living Authors. (New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25) It contains brief but 
interesting and suggesiive sketches of the early life of such 
men as Howells, Aldrich, Holmes, Eggleston, Whittier, Hale, 
and Trowbridge. The sketches have been written with the 
consent, and in some cases with the assistance, of the 
authors represented. They abound in anecdote and personal 
reminiscence, and are attractive both in substance and in 
style. ——Under the title Monsters of the Sea Mr. John Gibson 
talks entertainingly of both legendary and authentic ocean 
monstrosities. The great sea serpent, as seen by many 
observers, the legendary kraken, the gigantic octopus and 
cuttlefish, are all brought before the reader both in narrative 
and by manyengravings. In the chapters on the sea serpent 
the autbor explains in the most convincing way the manner 
in which many honest observers may have been deceived 
by optical illusions, wreckage at sea, the flight of birds, and 
other accidental resemblances, into believing that they caw 
huge and terrific gigantic sea serpents. (New York: 
T. Nelson & Sons.)——Zarly English Voyagers, published 
by the same firm, tells once more the story of the 
adventures and discoveries of Drake, Cavendish, Dam- 
pier, and their bold comrades. The circumnavigation 
of the globe, the early expeditions to the West Indies, 
the fierce corfilcts with buccaneers and Spanish pirates, 
are ,all related in exciting and thrilling detail. It isa 
book to exactly meet the boyish love for adventure and 
enterprise, while it also furnishes noble examples of courage 
and persistence. The volume is illustrated.——F. Warne 
& Co., of this city, publish an edition of Captain Marryat’s 
Poor Jack embellished with forty-six original illustrations 
and bound in a cover with an elaborately colored design. 
($2.)——Elbridge 8. Brooks tells the story of The American 
Indian: His Origin, Development, Decline, and Destiny, ina 
profusely illustrated quarto, prepared with special reference 
to an audience of young readers. Mr. Brooks has endeay- 
ored, out of a great mass of material, to construct some- 
thing like a consecutive record indicating the condition as 
regards civilization of the Indians at various stages since 
the continent became known to its first discoverers. (Bos- 
ton: D Lothrop & Co. $250 )——The Knock-About Ciub in 
the Everglades is the latest addition to a series of books 
which has attained some popularity, and contains, under 
the form of a narrative of the Ciub’s visit to Florida, a 
number of graphic adventures with alligators, snakes, and 
bears. The author, Mr. F. A. Ober, tells the story with a 
good deal of effectiveness. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
$2 50.)——-For the Tempie is a tale of the fall of Jerusalem 
by G. A. Henty, a successful English writer of boys’ stories. 
It is a stirring romance, fall of incident, and narrating in a 
graphic way the Roman siege and conquest. It is illustrated. 
(New York: Scribner & Welford. $2 )——The Look-About 
Club, by Mary E. Bamford (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co ) isa 
handsomely printed and illustrated small quarto telling ina 
bright and amusing story the discoveries made by several 
jolly children in their investigations into the realm ef animal 
and insect life.——TZhe Mountaineer Series, by Willis Boyd 
Allen, consists of five pretty little volumes profusely illus- 
trated. They relate the adventures, struggles, and successes 
of a family compelled by stress of circumstances to move to 
a lonely and desolate mcuntain home, where many things 
amusing, startling, or instructive befall them. Their trials 
and triumpbs make a connected story full of instruction 
and entertainment for little readers. (Boston: Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing Society. $2.)—— 
It is a fortunate thing for children that writers of such 
training and skill as Mr. Horace E. Scudder are attracted 
tothe old stories which have been told and retold by count- 
less firesides for nobody knows how many years. Mr. 
Scudder has long had a hold upon the constituency of young 
readers, and has many times justified their confidence in 
his ability to interest them. The purity of his style is itself 
a very valuable feature of his work for such readers. In 
the little book of Felk Stories which he has jast published 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) he tells in his own way 
some of the best-known and most highly favored of the old- 
time nursery tales, including those classics ‘‘The Old 
Woman and Her Pig,” ‘‘The Three Bears,’’ ‘Puss in 
Boots,” “‘ Cinderella,’’ ‘‘ Jack and the Bean Stalk,’’ ‘Tom 
Thumb and the White Cat.”” These fascinating tales lose 
nothing in the handsof Mr. Scudder; they rather gain in 
nterest, so direct, simple, and yet clear is his way of putting 
them. 





Juvenilia: Being a Second Series of Essays on Sundry 
isthetical Questions. By Vernon Lee. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.) All the gracious insincerity of eighteenth 
century life, all the emptiness of its etiquette and the hypoc- 
risy of its refinement, have taken a strong hold upon the 
fancy of Vernon Lee. Without doubt there are tastes which 
are gratified by what Clough so aptly terms “the gimcrack 
churches of Gesu,’’ and all fal de rol of rococo in life and art, 
but they are few in these days. It is perhaps because of 
their exceptional tone that these essays, with their delicate 
dilettanteism, acquire a distinct value. They take us into 
the seme sphere of sensation as Browning’s ‘‘ Toccata of 
Galuppi's,” the world of virtuosity. Perukes and powder 
and patches become beautiful to us; tabard gowns and 
puce-colored coats, snuff, j:wels, profound bows, sweeping 
curtsies, polished phrases and stately minuets, and all fair 
fashions long gone to dust, rise up before us. It is this 
ability of evoking into vivid reality the fine foolery of a 
d2ad society that proves the artistic power of Vernon Lee, 
She indulges, not in s3thetic philosophizing or in didactic 


moralizing, but with a light pen waves up before the imagi- 
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nation the moving marque of an artificial life. The tears, 
the shame, the crime, the deep damnation down beneath 
this sheen of satin and diamond dust, she does not heed. | 
She has chosen to paint false-faces, and she paints them 
well. If she prefers Cimaroza to Wagner, who has the right 
to blame ? “‘ Le Gentilhomme Bourgeois” is without doubt a 
work of art, as is the ‘‘ Fool’s Revenge.’”’ Bernini ate and 
slept even though Michael Angelo had taken life seriously. 
Butterfly art-criticism is pleasing,and deserves as truly a 
place in the world of letters as Hegel’s ‘“‘ Vorlesungen tiber , 
die isthetik ;’’ besides, we read Vernon Lee, but at the 
most only pretend to read Hegel. 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 








The triple number of the Art Review, for September, | 


October, and November, contains a small library of reading 
matter and a gallery of pictures which will doubtless com- 
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sity, has been added to the Science Text-Books. Stories of 
Our Country, compiled and arrarged by Johonnot, takes 
its place as Book III. in Appleton’s Historical Series, and 
retells for younger readers many interesting episodes and 
incidents in our earlier and later history.—~William 
Mathews’s Men, Places, and Things (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs 
& Co.) contains a number of essays on a great variety of 
subjects.——Lee & Shepard, of Boston, have issued an edi- 
tion in paper of Henry Wood’s Natural Law in the Business 
World.—D. Lothrop & Co , Boston, have published George 
E. Vincent’s Italian Authors and Their Works, a thin vol- 
ume containing twelve chapters devoted to as many writers 








; trom the days of Cato to Alfiert. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
—Edwin Arnold’s new book, ‘‘Death—and Afterwards,” 


pensate those who have learned to appreciate this ambitious is nearly ready for publication. 


publication for the delay in its appearance. This delay, | 
however, has enabied the editor to make some mention of 
phases of the art season, which really begins in November, 
and to furnish some account of holiday prints and books. ' 
That the scope of the ‘‘ Art Review ’’ isnot r arrow is shown > 
by the range of the articles, which include Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted’s stimulating exposition of landscape garden- | 
ing as an art, as well as Mr. Frederick Keppel’s excellent 
essay upon *‘ The Modern Disciples of Rembrandt,’’ together 
with Mr. Julian Hawthorne's deprecation of the craze for : 
illustrations and the subordination of the literary features 
in what he terms ‘‘ Picture Book Periodicals,’’ a complaint 
with which many will sympathize; Mr. Charles Barnard’s 
advice as to training the art sense of a child; ‘* Book Col- ' 
lecting,” a paper suggestive as well as instructive, by Henri 
Péne du Bois: a somewhat despairing protest against the 


— President Gates’s article on Sidney Lanier has been 
reprinted in pamphlet form from the ‘Presbyterian 
Review.”’ 

—Houghton, Miffiln & Co. will publish at an early day a 
new volume of poems by Edith M. Thomas, entitled ** Lyrics 
and Sonnets.”’ 

~Mr. Brander Matthews has not yet done with the Brit- 
ish publisher. Inthe January number of the “* New Prince- 
ton Review ”’ he will again consider the pirate species. 

—Paul Blouet, better known as Max O'Rell, lectured for 
the first time in this country in Brooklyn on Tuesday of last 
week. His subject was “John Bull and Jacques Bon- 
homme."’ 

—E. P. Datton & Co., New York, have published Dr, 
Phillips Brooks’s charming Christmas hymn, ‘“‘ Oh, Little 
Town of Bethlehem,’’ in a very attractive and seasonable 


perversity of ‘‘the decorative art craze in America,’’ by Mr. 4 forw, with effective illustrations by the photogravure 
8. G. W. Benjamin, and an article upon “Painters and process. 


Wriiers,’’ by Dr. Titus Munson Coan. In addition to ten 


—Charles A. Bates, of Indiana, has published a little 


signed articles there are twenty-four pages of ‘ Notes,’’ book of recitations for Christmas, selected and arranged 
which deal with questions of municipal art, the parks, pub- ‘ by Margaret Holmes. And Henry A. Young & Co., of 


lic buildings here and at Washington, public statuary, tree 


Boston, send us Christmas Recitations in two parts, for 


planting, the care of the Yellowstone Park and the Adiron- , Sunday school and day-schoo! exhibitions. 


dack region, ard numismatics, as well 9s with the new 


—Miss Alcott’s new volume of stories, entitled ‘* A Gar- 


paintings and etchings exhibited in this city. The compre- land for Girls,’”’ has a preface in which the author Says they 


hensiveness of this review gives the magezine a peculiar 
value. There are no less than sixteen ful! page photograv- 


were written for her own amusement during a period of 
enforced seclusion. The volume is illustrated by Miss 


ures, which are after oil and water-color paintings and plas- McDermott. 


ter casts by American artists, with the exception of an } 
attempt to reproduce Mr. Seymour Haden’s famous ** Shore 
Mill Pond,’’ an attempt which, as the rawness and extreme 
blecks and whites of the result show, would better have 
not been made. Such excellent work has been done by the 
process that the vagueness and confusion to be noted in the : 
photogravures after Mr. Blum’s water color, ‘The Two | 
Sisters,’’ Mr. Freer’s ‘‘ Love Token,’’ and Mr. Weldon’s . 
‘* Flirtation,” may readily be ascribed to the unfitness of 


the originals, especially in the case of the water-colors, for | 


such photographic reproduction. Other reproductions are 
excellent, and the majority are at least satisfactory. The 
‘triple number” of the ‘* Art Review’’ certainly has a 
strong claim upon the attention of the public. The publisher 
is Mr. George F. Kelley, No. 31 East Seventeenth Street. 
The last two numbers of the Art Magazine contain two 
very beautiful etchings, but very unlike. ‘‘The Mad- 
ness of Hugo Van Der Goes ”’ is very dramatic ; the choris- 
ters are singing in the monastery to the unfortunate who 
through love has lost his reason and taken refuge there ; 


the whole scene is a semi-modern suggestion of David's at- H 


tempt to cast the evil spirit ont of Saul by music, ‘ The 
Dreamers’’ in the October Magazine of Art is as peace- 


tul as its companion piece is dramatic ; four fully draped } 


figures are arranged together on a sofa, taking an afternoon 
siesta. The quiet of the picture is wonderfully effective. We 
do not like as well the ‘* Raising of Jairns’s Daughter,’’ the 
frontispiece etching in the last Art Journal. As in most 
similar representations, the figure of Christ lacks strergth ; 
one can see in it no force-putting, no life-giving power 
The pictures of Chester are at least pleasant memories to 
one who has visited that unique city. The etchings in the 
last two numbers of the Fortfolio are less striking than 
those in their contemporaries, but that may be said of all 
of them which the editor of the “‘ Portfolio’ says of one of 
them, namely, that it shows the sufficiency of an extremely 
simple subject, if the artist has the kind of feeling which 
enables him to see the elements that are available.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


From A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, we have re- 
ceived Dr. Marvin R. Vincent’s Covenant of Peace, *‘ an en- 
deavor to deal in a direct and practical fashion with cer- 
tain hard, painful, and puzzling phases of Christian expe- 
rience.’’——-Harper & Brothers, New York, have made a 
handsome volume of Wallace Bruce’s O/d Homestead Poems, 
The first volume of Lea’s History of the Inquisition brings to 
our attention a very important work, to be completed in 
three volumes, by a well-known student of medizval insti- 
tutions. Narka, the Nihilist, by Katharine O’Meara, is re- 
printed from the pazes of ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine.” Captain 
Macdonald's Daughter, by Archibald Campbell, is a pleas- 
antly written story of Scotch life-———Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. have made a very pretty little book of selections from 
Robert Brownirg under the title Lyrics, Idyis, and Romances 
Srom the Poetic and Romantic Works of Robert Browning. 
The selection is an admirable one, thoroughly representa- 
tive of Browning’s genius, and the printing and the making 
of the volume are beyond criticiam.——-From D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, we have received two additions to the 
‘International Education Series’’—Joseph Baldwin’s Ze. 
mentary P-ychology and Education, and Froebel’s famous 
work on the Education of the Man. The Elements of Political 
Zoonomy, by Professor J. H. Laughlin, of Harvard Univer- 





—Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher is writing a series of articles 
on social and domestic topics which are being published in 
many important papers under the management of Mr. W. 
J. Bok, of 7 Murray Street, New York. The subjects of the 
first letters are the “ Follies of Fashion ”’ and the question 
of the equality or non-equalityof the sexes. They are sug- 
gestive and thoughtful, written in the easy, colloquial 
manner in which Mrs. Beecher excels, aud give promise of 
an entertaining as well as of a profitable series. 

—The arrangements for the Authors’ Readings at Chicker- 
ing Hall on the afternoons of November 28 and 29 are, says 
the ‘*‘ Critic,’’ sufficiently advanced to mage it certain that 


| the occasion will be of an interesting and memorable char- 
acter. Mr. Lowell, who sailed from England last week, will 
occupy the chalr as President of the Copyright League, 
, and other participants will be George William Curtis, Sam- 
uel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), Charles Dudley Warner, 
| Frank R. Stockton, W. D Howells, Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
George W. Cable, and Thomas Nelson Page; and to this list 
| the committee hopes to make attractive additions which 
will be duly announced. 
} Andrew Lang, in the current ‘‘ Contemporary Review,”’ 
, thus talks of the realistic and romantic schools of fiction: 
‘“*It ‘takes every sort to make a world ;’ all sorts have their 
chance, and none should assert an exclasive right to exist- 
ence. Do not let us try to write as if we were writing for 
{ Homo Calvus, the bald-headed student of the future. Do 
‘not let us despise the day of small things and of small 
people ; the microscopic examination of the hearts of young 
; girls and beery provincial journalists. These, too, are hu- 
| man, and not alien to us, nor unworthy of our interest. 
' The dubitations of a Bostonian spinster may be made as 
, interesting, by one genius, as a fight between a ‘crocodile 
and a catawampus by another genius. One may be as much 
, 0Xcited in trying to discover whom a married American 
{ lady is really in love with, as by the search for the Fire of 
, Immortality in the heart of Africa. Bat if there is to be 
! no modus vivendi, if the battie between the crocodile of 
' Realism and the catawampus of Romance is to be fought 
out to the bitter end—why, in that Ragnarok, Iam on the 
side of the catawampus.”’ 
—Recent right-of-way demonstrations in the Lake Coun- 
‘ try remind a *‘ Manchester Guardian’’ writer that Will- 
iam Wordsworth was once going to Lowther Castle to be 
' present at a dinner given in his honor, Mr. Justice Cole- 
| ridge and the present Lord Chief Jastice being of the com- 
‘ pany. They passed down Patterdale py Uliswater, and, 
‘ leaving the chaise, they struck across some fields toward 
the castle. Suddenly the path ended ina blind wall. The 
' poet muttered something and attacked the fence as if it 
were a living enemy, and, crying out, ‘* [his is the way, a0 
ancient right of way, too,’’ passed on. That evening, 
after the ladies had left the room, Mr. Justice Coleridge 
said to Sir John Wallace, who was a near resident and & 
guest, ‘‘ Sir John, 1 fear we committed trespass to-day; we 
came over @ broken-down wall on your estate.’’ Sir John 
seemed nettled, and said that he wished he could have 
caught the man who broke it down ; he would horsewhip 
him. The grave old bard at the end of the table heard the 
words, the fire flashed into his face, and, rising to his feet, 
he answered: ‘I broke your wall down, Sir John. It was 
obstructing an ancient right of way, and I will do it again. 
I am a Tory, but scratch me on the back deep enough and 
you will find the Whig in me yet.”’ 





— 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS OF 
D LOTHROP COMPANY 


The Holy Crail. 

By AtrreD TENNyson. With fourteen 
photogravares in various tones from designs 
by W.L Taylor. 4to, cloth, 36; seal, $10. 
Edition de Luxe, imited to one hundred num 
bered copies, folio; cloth, $12; seal, $18. 

In all respects, perhaps, the richest’ bvok of 
the year. The photograynre is the s'yle of 
illustration peculiarly suited, not only to the 
elevated strain of tbe poem i'self, but to its 
deep avd somewhat difficult msaaning. Eleven 
of Mr. Taylor's drawings fill their pages, leaving 
nothing to divide the eye ; and three are smaller, 
as if to avoid a set form. Every one of them is 
full of strergth and dignity and fs no less distin- 
guished by a certein delicacy of subordination 
to the poem. 


Ballads About Authors. 

By Harriet PRescoTtt &PorrorD. Iilus- 
trated by Eimund H Garrett. 8vo, cloth, 
$3; seal-padded, $450. Huition de luxe 
with twelve photogravures in various tones, 
besides the engravings of Garrett ; 4to, cloth, 
#8; seal, $12 

A serles of anecdotes ¢r incidents charasteris- 
tic of the authors commemorated in poetic form. 
Tho book appears to be a series of elegant com- 


liments. Really it has as well a light biograph- 
wal and critical quality. 


Ballads of Romance and His- 
tory. 
Susan Coo.Lipae. 
A.D. T. Wairnry. 
Saran O. JEWET?. 
MARGARET SIDNEY. 
Nora PERRY. Kate Putnam Oscoon. 
Ceuia THAXTS R, S.M.B Pratt. 
HaRRIET Prescorr SPOFFORD 


Manrcaret J. Preston. 

ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPs. 

Lucy Larcom. 


Pr. fusely illustrated by 
Grorce Foster BARNES. EpmuNpD H. Garrett. 


Hy. SaANDHAM. F. CainpE Bassam. 
W.L Taytor. 


4to, cloth, $2 59. 


A choice collection of poetic and artistic 
work in a wortby example cf book-making. 


Days and Nightsinthe Tropics. 
By Feitx L. Oswaup. 419, cloth, $2; 
boards, $1 50. 


The collector of curiosities for the Brazilian 
museum goes on his quest with his eyes opan 
and note-book in hand. He tells his stories, one 
in achapter You may read on any page] you 
happen to light on,and stop if you can. A 
book ef adventures and hunter's yarns. 


Look-About Club. 
By Mary E. BAmrorp 4to, cloth, $1 50. 


The Club is a family given to study of animals. 
Under the guise of play the family learns about 
spiders and butterflies, chickens and rabbits, 
fishes and frogs, the folks in the brook, the 
folks on the ground, and the folks in the air, 
which includes grasshoppers and beetles. 

There is a great deal to know about our 
neighbors, worth knowing, too; and the surest 
way to begin learning isto like it. That is why 
such books as this are made, to make young 
people like the beginnings of learning. 


Ringing: Ballads. 
Including Curfew Most Not Ring To- 


night. By Rost Hartwick THorPE Square 
8vo; cloth, €2; parti-color cloth, $3; em 
bossed leather, #4 ; padded seal, $4. 


Poems now, for the first time,in book form 
with one exception. Singly they are already 
approved. 


Song of the Bell. 
From Schiller. by U. W Curter. 8vo, 


eqaare; cloth, $2; parti-color cloth, $3; em- 
bossed leather, $4 ; p2dded seal, $4. 


A new translation. Illustrated with fourteen 
full-; age engravings. 


Story of the American Indian. 


By Exvuripvee 8. Brooks. 8vo, cloth, 
$2 50. 


Has no pet theory; offers no solution to the 
so-called Indian problem. Simpiy an attempt 
to gather and place in something like consecu- 
tive order the facts of the Indian's rise, prog- 
ress, decline, and present condition. Tells in 
— earnest, dispassionate language his his- 

ry. 


Few of us know anything of the race that was 
once in possession of this broad continent. Few 
of us care to know. We are prejudiced. We 
shall be surprised to find, in going back to prim- 
itive Tndian times and pre-Columbian relics, 
that European civilization has not always had a 
monopoly of all the virtues, and that something 
good can be learned from a barbaric people. 

This book is written for thoughtful, justice- 
loving people Apart from its serious import it 
has an interest keen as that of a sea-story. 
Bright and clear in style, it gathers the Indian 
myths and tales and authentic acconnts, sifts 
them, weighs and sets them iu a narrative strong 
and connected. and puts a book to be read in 
= place of a score to gather dust in the libra- 
riley. 


Wide Awake. _ 


Volumes W and X. 4to, boards, $1 75 a 
volume—cloth, $2 25. 


** The files we have had bound are so popular 
as to be in danger of being literally read to 
pieces; and, knowing well that the new ones 
will mest the same treatment, we earnestly hope 
tbat the time will never come when it will be 
impossible to replace them ; for they are asource 
of too much enjoyment and benefit to our young 
people to be allowed to get out of print—that 
would be a great misfortune ’—Haxtraet_from 
letter of the Librarian of the Morse Institute, Natick, 
Mass , ordering the first nineteeen volumes of WIDE 
AWAKE. 

One in adozen families —n9, not so many—one 
in a hundred eats good food About as many 
read good books. And yes the proportion of 
good ‘eating and reading is quite as high in 
this asin auy country. The fact is, some good 
food is a little dry. Good reading is never pep- 
Derr We are losing our capavity for enjoyment 
= — when we crave unwholesome stimu- 

ante, 

Wide Awake is one of those rare collections 
varied and bright enough to engage the common 
reader. and good enough to lead the capable 
reader to higher pleasures and benefits. 

Volume W contains: a yachting story, by 
Charles R. Talbot ; Peggy and her Family, by 
Margaret Sidney; Pamela's Fortune, by Lucy 
C. Lillie ; Pocahontas and Rolfe, by Mrs. Blath- 
wayt; Tarkish Childhood, by Hon. S. 8S. Cox; 
Some Nantucket Children, by Mrs. Macy ; stories 
of early American warfare; no end of short 
stories and sketches, poems, engravings, etc. 

Volume X {s equally full and fine. The covers 
are bright and beautiful. 





FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


All illustrated 


Babviand, 18387, 75 cents. For mother; 
by together, 

One Littls Men and Women, 1887, $1.50. 
beginning readers. 

The Pansv, 1887, $1.25. Instruction and inspl- 
ration; religious, : 

The Magic Pear, 75 cents. 
less ons for littie fingers. 

What O'Clock Jinglos, 75 
eyes and ears. 

Dilly audthe Captain, $1, Ajolly boy-and-girl 
story by Margaret Sidney. 

Listle Polly Blatchley, $1. Whole storles out of 
the life of a quaint little girl, by Frances U. 
Sparhawk. 


My Land and Wator Friends, $1.25, An animal 
book by Mary E. Bamford. 


FOR JOLDER CHILDREN 
Fully illustrated 

American Authors for Young Folks. By Aman- 
oa B. Harris, $1. Introduction to our national 
literature, 

Royal Gils avd Royal Courts, By M.E W. 
Sherwood. $125. Astury lavolving manners and 
etiquette. 


Real Fairy Folis, By Lucy Rider Meyer. $1.50. 
A play-excursion into chemistry. 

Story Book of Science. By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 

1.50. Peeps at nature and how the practical arts 

are.manageds 

Storied Holidays. Elbridge 8. Brooks, $1.50. 
Historical tales ae A with twelve ho.idays. 

A Midshipman at Large. By Charies R. Ta'bot. 
$1.50. Asplendid story of pluck and heroic viriue. 

Cats in Gicves Catch no Mice. By M. kK, N. 
h way. 35 cents. All the cats go to the party 
but one. The ready cat is the one that catches the 
mouse and is made a duchess 

Young Folks’ Golden Treasury of Poems $3. 

poets, with nearly as many pictures 


ms of 100 
of nearly 100 artists. 

F 8.W. $250. Introduction 
romantic stories connected 


ame Heraldry. By 
Seaway, with the 

Brisk Times. $1.25. A bookful of happy stories 
and pictures. 

Stories of American Wars, $125. Neglected 

of histor-. 

Adventures of Tad. By Frank H. Converse. $1.25. 

The rise and fortunes of a street-boy. 


and 


For 


Outline drawing 


cents. For baby’s 





FOR OLDER CHILDREN (continued). 


Bova of Cavy Farm. By Minna Caroline Smith. 
$1.25. A Western story of city and country boys 
together. 
fter Schooldays. By Christina Goodwin. @l. 

a four schoolgirls took up after life. A heip- 
ful book for young women. 


My Garden Pets. By Mary Treat ‘Scents. 
= and spiders and other familiar strangers. 


Fe . Fetes. 75 
Orange Pena eee cy wisdom. 
FOR GENERAL :READERS 


ogs Abroad. By Alexander McKenzie. 
Some TH journey in arope and the East bya 
genial traveler. 


fe Among the Germans. By Emma Louise 
wy git. Home and sovial life in Germany. 


rt of Living. From Samuel Smiles, by C. A. 
The er with Introduction by Dr. A. P. Peabody. 
$1. Pithy sayings by Kngland’s Benjamin Frank- 
1 


On 


: a Romance. By G. Darling. $125. 
ae at Bar Harbor and ends where ali romances 
end, in the moon—the honeymoon. 


homof Thornton. By Juilan Warth. 
Doresh ae of love and chemistry. 
By 


idnight Sun: Tsar and Nihilist. 
bd M. Buckley, D. $%.50. A tour in north- 
eastern Europe with special regard to n sm. 


he American Indian. By Elbridge S. 
Story ofthe S A book to ve read inpiace of a 
score to gather dust. 


mes Russell Lowell. By E.E. Brown. 
Life, of The new volume of Lothrup’s Popular 
Biographies, 20 volumes in all. 


Year with the Poets. Editea by 
bd by hay ts Twelve exquisite books of the 
months. $1 each. 


hty-Seven. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden), $1.50. 
ba yo of progress for people of progress; relig- 
ion, civilization, and happiness, 


tovelists. From the French of Vte. E. 

CTE L Edmands, $150 A biographi- 
cal, critical, social, political exposition. 

Common Sense Science. By Grant Allen. $1.50, 


A means of inteliigence suited to busy people. 
Relates to recent advances in science, 





In the Bookstores or sent by the Publishers 
D LOTHROP COMPANY Boston 


Living Age. 


N 1888 THE LIVING 
AGE enters upon its forty- 
fifth year, having met with 
constant commendation and 


success. 
EEKLY MAGA- 





Littell’s 


A _ WY! 

ZINE, it gives fifty-two num- 
bers of sixty-four pages each, 
or more than 

Three anda Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly. It pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, 
considering its great amount of 
matter, with freshness. owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a 
completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Politi- 
cal Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature, and 
from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, 
in every department of Literature, Science, Politics, 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Litera- 


ture of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a 
year, furnishes, from the great and generally inac- 
cessible mass of this literature, the only compilation 
that, while within the reach of all, is satisfactory 
in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces 
whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, per- 
manent value. * 


It is therefore indispensable to every one 
who wishes to keep pace with the events or intel- 
lectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in him- 
= or his family general intelligence and literary 


aste. 
Opinions. 

“We have thought that it was impossible to im- 
prove upon this grand publication, yet it does seem 
to grow better each year. . We regard it as the most 
marvellous publication of the time.''— Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the cur- 
rent thought upon all literary and publie matters. 
It maintains its leading position in spite of the mul- 
titude of aspirants for public favor.” — New-York 
Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, litera- 
ture, biography, philosophy, or religion. that cannot 
be found in it.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“To have THE LivING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investiga- 
tion, psychological research, critical note, of poetry 
and romance.” — Beston Traveller. 

“Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, 
oetry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter 
nto its scope, and are represented in its pages. The 

readers miss very little that is important in the peri- 
odical domain.” — Boston Journal. 

“In reading its closely printed pages one is brought 
in contact with the men who are making opinion 
the world over. . Always new, always attractive, 
always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is as essential 
as ever to every one desirous of keeping up with the 
current of English literature.” —Episcopal Recorder, 
Philadelphia. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its 
weekly sppeerens gives it certain advantages over 
its monthly rivals.” — fitany Argus. 

€ said that It 











“It may be truthfully and cordially 
nore offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York 

rune, 

“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE 
Tivine AGe.” — Springfield Republican. 

* At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.”'— Boston Globe. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day.” — Zhe Advance, Chi- 


cago. 

“Tt furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It is unequalled.” — North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. p 

“Tt is absolutely without a rival.” — Montreal Ga- 


zette, 
Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

7 TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1888, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 1887 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 
sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature, 

(* Possessed of Tue LivinG AGe and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a subseriber 
will find himself 7x command of the whole situation.” 
— Phila L£ve. Bulletin.) 

For $10.50, THE Livinc AGE and any one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or 
Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid, or, for 
$9.50, THE LivING AGE and the S¢. Nicholas or Scrib- 


ner’s Magazme. 
LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


HAND-BOOK OF VOLAPUK 


A Complete Faposition of the structure 








of the International Language: gram- 
mar, exercises, key, vocabulary. Requir- 
ing no knowledge of any foreign lan- 
guage. Now inthe bindery. Will be for 
sale at Westermann’s. Price $1. May 
be ordered now by mail from the Author, 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, 
1,271 BROADWAY, 
NHWw . ORE, IN. YT. 





$700. $300. 


PRIZES. 


The Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society 


Offer $700 forthe MS. best adap for a Sund 
school book, and $300 fur the second best. 


toa 





ay 


Competition Open Until May 15, 1888. 


Those competing for the prizes may choose e 
——, biography, or history of a religious pan 


further particulars address M. 0, HAZARD, 





For 
Editor, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO’S 
New Books for Christmas. 


ENOCH ARDEN. 


By Alfred Tennyson. With orieinal ii ustra- 
tions, the artist having visited the Isle of 
Wight, where the scene of this great poem is 
laid, for the express purpose of takingsketches. 
on the spot. Quarto 93 pages. cloth, glit, $6; 
Japanese calf, wntique design, limp, $7.50; best. 
tree-calf or morocco, $12. 

“The English coast scene which illustrates 
the first lines of the text places before us the 
fishing village in the chasm of the cliffs as viv- 
idly, colur excepted. as does Ténnyson’s word 
picture. -.. Several of Mr. Garrett's sea views, 
especiat ly those illustrath gihe words, ‘The Sea 
is Hie,’ are aeserving of high praise. The idea 
of tumu!t by day and unrest by night is con- 
veyed with a true artist's feeling. . His ideal 
portrait of ‘ Mirlam Lane ’is by all odds the 
best. ning in the book ; and the study of Annie- 
in her cottage. after the burial of ber chiid, is 
strong and unaffected. Mr. Copeland’s des'gns, 
as We presume them to be, for the borders, in- 
clude some very pretty ones The cover in biue, 
silver, and gold, is both ¢ffective and elegant.” 
~—[The Art Amateur. 


TREASURES OF ART ‘AND SONG. 


Favorite poems of well-known authors, illas- 
trated by large monotints, very artistic and 
effective. Oblong, cloth, gilt, extra. $5; ob- 
long, floral, Japanese calf, $6; tree-calf or: 
morucco, $12. 


THROUGH (|THE YEAR. 

Poems appr priate to the Four Season, prv- 
fusely iliustrated in mo otint. Quarto. odoth, 
gilt, extra $2.50; quario floral, Japanese calf, 
limp, $3.50; tree-calf or morocco, $7.59. 





Fine Art Color Books for Children. 


QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. 
From Original Drawings in Color and *4onotint 
By Farriet M. Bennett author of ‘* 4)! Around 
the Clock.” Lage quarto, 64 pages, $2. 




















DAISY DAYS, 


From Original Drawings in Color and Monotint. 
By Mrs. A. M Clausen (one of the artis's of 
“Season Sorgs”’). Quarto, 40 pages, $1.5). 


A CHRISTMAS TREE FAIRY. 


Frem Original Drawings in Color and Morotint. 
By Lizzie Lawson, author of “* Chri:tmas 
Roses, ,”ete. Quarto, 82 pages, $1. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mal, 
postpaid, on receipt of the prices by the Publishers, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 


APPLETONS’ 
CYCLOPADIA OF 


AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY. 








THIRD VOLUME NOW READY. 


*,.* This great national work will be eom- 
pleted in six vilumes, royal octavo, of about 
800 pages each. Sold only by subscription. 
Full descriptive prospectus with specimen pages 
will be sent to any address on application, or an. 
agent wilt wait upon any gentleman with speci- 
men copies upon a request to the publishers to 
that effect, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp Street, New York. 





The Magazine for Mothers 





1.50a . Sample pages 
in. ‘Deckman? 
York, 


8t., New 


BABYHOD, 








576 s 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Wunderlich’s Gallery, in this city, contains at present 
some clever Venetian water-colors by the Ltalian artists 
Sala and Colombo, some heads by Gamba, a few land- 
scapes by the Dutch painter Cassiers, and a‘collection of 
Rzmbrand(’s etchings, 200 in number. Among them are 
“ The Three Trees,” ‘‘ Christ Preaching,” ‘‘ The Young 
Hasring,” “ View of Amsterdam,” and ‘‘ Cottage with 
the White Pales.” Many of them were puaicbased at 
recent sales in Europe. Among new modern plates are 
the advarc: proof of Axel H. Haig’s ‘Bridge at Pam- 
peluna;’ ‘‘ Dance of the Nymphs,” after Oorot, by 
L. Kratke, Waltner’s pupil and assistant ; and a plate, 
by the same etcher, after Harnignies’s ‘‘ Moonrise.” 


There is now on exhibition at the Museum of Fine Arts 
n Boston acollection of the work of twenty three Amer 
ican women etchers.. The ‘‘Old Tavern ia Bloomingdale,” 
by Mrs. Eliza Greatorex, attracts espacial attention from 
the fact of its being the firat etching, so far as knowa, 
of any American woman. Mrs. M Nimmo Moran sends 
fifty-four etchings, Mrs. Edith Loring Pierce Getchell, 
Mrs. Emily K Moran, Misses Blanche Dillaye, Gabrielle 
D. Clements, Louise Prescott Canby, Eleanor Matlack, 
Katherine Levin, Phebe D. Natt, Ciara V. Richardson, 
Margaret M. Taylor, Georgiana A. Davis, Alice E 
Morley, M Cummings Brown, Louise M. McLiughilln, 
Mrs. M. L. Twachtman, Ellen D. Hale, Frances 
Osborne, Anna Dixwell, and Mra. Anna Loa Merritt 
are among the exhibitors. 





The collection of works of art, pictures, and statuary 
contained in the palaces, galleries, and gardens of King 
Ludwig IL. of Bavaria were kept secret so long as the 
King was alive. It was one of the hallucinations of the 
late King that his art treasures would be lost to him if 
any other eyes than hisownsawthem. But since his 
death the magnificent buildings he ercc‘ed, and their 
marvelous decorations, are becoming known to and 
admired by the public in general. In the Linderhof 
there is a biue grotto, intended to represent the interfor 
of the Venusberg in Wagner's opera, ‘‘ Tannt 4 iser.” 
In that grotto August von Heckel painted the group of 
Tannl fiuser and Venus, with the nalads and bacchanals 
in the background, which has now been copied and 
printed in colors by photographer Joseph Albert, in 
Munich. 


The Grosvenor Exiibition, London, will be opened 
with the new year, and itis intended that its contents 
shall embrace choice pictures by deceased English art- 
isis, beginning with Hogarth Probably the painters 
represented will be limited to one hundred, or fewer, all 
ofl painters. Among others, works by the following 
named will be selected: Blake, Bonnington, Constable 
Cox, Crome, Copley, DeWint, E:ty, Eze, Copley, Field’ 
ing, Gainsborough, G.rtin, Haydon, W. Hunt, Lsnd- 
seer, Lawrence, Leslie, Linnell, Da Loutherbourg, 
Muller, Mulready, Miclise, Nasmyth, Raeburn, Reyn- 
olds, Romney, Rossetti, Stothard, Stanfield, Turner, 
Varley, Wilkie, Walker. 


Mr. Theodore Child, in the current issue of ‘‘ Har- 
per’s Magazine,” gives a very interestiag account of the 
way in which the art treasures in the Louvre escapad 
destruction at the hands of the Revolutfonists. Oae 
wonders, he says, how any of tha monuments of moa. 
archical France, and how any objects of art whatever, 
survived the terrible trou les of the French R>volution, 
or escaped the rapacity of the foreign deslers who 
bought by the ship load at the sales of the national 
domiin. Taese sales explain why Eagland, Russia, 
and Germany are so rich in French artof the 18th cent- 
ury. But France reréelf, how does it happen that she 
is not entirely despoiled of all her historical souventra ? 
How does it happan that the Louvre issorich? The 
story will not tike long to tell, and it {s intimately con- 
nected with the ‘history of the collections of Chantilly. 
At the tims of the outbreak of the Revolution, Alexan- 
der Lonoir, then some thirty year of age, was studying 
painting at the Academie Royale, and had s>me repu- 
tation as acritic. In 179) he concelved the idea of sav 
ing all the obj :cts of art he could; he was a friend of 
Bailly, the mayor of Paris, and through Bailly’s infia- 
ence he appeared before the National Assembly, explained 
his views, and obtained a decree authorizing him to 
seiz3 at public sales, in the convents and eliewhere, all 
objects of art worthy of being preserved for the natton. 
T ae coavent of the Petits A1gustins, on the spot where 
the E>ole des Baaux Arts now stands, was assigned to 
him asa depot and warehouse for his treasures, and a 
few unfrocxed monks who had remained in the build- 
Ing helped him in his generous task. At first the seiz 
ing of objscts took place in a regular manner in the 
nem3 of the nation: bu! fa 1793 the rage of destruction 
set in, and in order to preserve bronze from the melt- 
ing-pt and marble from the iconoclast’s hammer, 
Lsnotr had brought hurriedly and pell-mell to the Petits 
Augustins pictures, statues, monuments and precious 
objects of all kinds, from the convents, monasteries, 
and churches. It was thus that he succeeded in saving 
more than 500 precious historical monuments, tombs of 








kings and mausoleums of great families. A' the time 
when the abbeys were sacked und pillaged he saved 
2600 pictures, a selection from which subsequently 
formed the original nucleus of the present Louvre 
Museum; but, alas! all could not be saved, for I 
remember to have been shown by the venerable son of 
A'exander L»moir receipts for 600 pictures cliimed by 
the revolutionary committees, and publicly burned as 
souvenirs of royalty. Futhermore Linoir saved up- 
ward of 8000 pleces, such as manuscripts, precious 
books, arms, armor, and models of various kinds which 
have since fo ind & resting-place in the Nationa! L'brary, 
in the Conservatoire des Arts et Méjers, and in the 
Museum of Artillery; also quantities of Greek vases, 
busts, and statuettes, which were taken from the mon- 
asterles of Sainte-Genevitve and of the Petits Pd-:es, 
and which are now in the National Library. In fact, 
in his depot at the Petits A igustins, Lonoir assembled 
an immense mass of materials, which, after the restora 
tion of peace and order, were classified and distributed 
amongst the various museuns of Paris, while some 
obj cts were returaed to their rightful owners, and 
others—for instance, the tombs of the French kings— 
replaced in the once more respected sanctuaries of Saint- 
Denis or Notre Dame. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The election in Des Moines, Iowa, resulted in the 
defeat of Prohibition. As our readers will remember, 
there was a fusion of the anti prohibition Republicans 
with the Democrats, and an extremely vigorous cam- 
paign was conducted on the Prohibition issue. In this 
campaign the bolting Republicans were called ‘ Jug- 
wumps.” At the special election five years ago, when 
prohibition was first voted upon, the city gave a major- 
ity of 12,000 in favor of the amendment. In the elec- 
tion just held the anti-probibitfonists swept everything. 
The total vote was under 6000. The Damocratic car- 
didate for Sheriff received 919 mejority. The cause of 
the defeat is said to have been the reckless way 
in which search warrants had been issued and homes 
entered by the prohibition constables. The most glar- 
ing instance of this was the case of John Durr, which 
was told in The Christian Union last week. In Sioux 
Clty, where the ruffisnism has been on the other side, 
and where the Rav. Mr. Haddock was murdered, there 
was also a mejority against prohibition. This we are 
unable to explain, as it appears tbat the law has recently 
been well enforced in that city. 





The Austrian government is taking hold of the lfquor 
q iestion in a curious fashion. Not only has it passed 
a bill restricting the number of saloons throughout the 
Empire, and making simple drunkenness punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, but it has enacted that any one 
fined twice for drunkenness ina single year may be 
forbidden to frequent public-houses in and around the 
town in which he lives. How this can be enforced 
except in the rural districts isnot apparent. The “ Pall 
Mall Gazette” suggests that in every saloon there should 
baa “ toper’s gallery ’ of photographs and descriptions 
of the men ‘‘ not to be served.” In case the walls of 
the saloon are inadequate for this purpose, then resort 
might be bad to the method of our Puritan ancestors 
who required the topers to wear a large ‘‘ piece of white 
paper pinned to their outer garment,” with the word 
*‘ Drunkard” printed upon it. 


The reason why the saloon-keepers can afford to 
devote so much of their time and money to statesman- 
ship is brought out very plainly in a letter addressed by 
Mayor Howitt of this city to D'strict Attorney Martine. 
The Mayor says that during the two years jist ended 
4 898 bail cases have accumulated in tha District Attor- 
ney's Office which have not been transmitted to the 
Grand Jury, and itis probable that none of them ever 
will be. A very large number of these cases are against 
gamblers and saloon-keepers. Itis therefore worth a 
great deal to these classes to be able to bring pressure 
to bear upon the D.strict Attorney’s office which shall 
prevent their casesfrom coming up. If they can stave 
a case ff for two years it Is i!legal to prosecute it. The 
Mayor says that in this city it is impossible for the 
Grand Jury to dispose of a tithe of the cases which 
ought to be brought before it. Regarding the conse- 
quences of this state of affairs his comment is as follows: 
** It is idle forthe police, maintained at a great cost, to 
make arrests for offenses which are never submitted to 
the Grand Jury. It may be properly alleged by the 
police authorities that the fallure to punish crime 
discourages them in the discharge of their duties. Vice 
is thus emboldened to fliunt iteelf as it has been doing 
in the face of the public, aud all attempts to shut up 
places of evil resort are practically nullified by the 
failure of your department to deal with these cases as 
required by law.” This condition of things must be 
changed, or all temperance legislation will be practically 
worthless, 
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A dispatch from Augusta, Me., announces that 
Burns, who was recently indicted for selling imported 
liquors, is continuing to sell them openly, and that his 
case will probably not be decided upon by the courts 
for an indefinite period. A determined effort is to be 
made at the coming session of Congress to obtain the 
enactment of a section which shall prevent clash- 
ing between the United States customs regulations 
and the Siate prohibitory law. Congressman Dingley 
will work willingly to secure such an enactment, 
Congressman Boutelle, of Bangor, when in the city 
recently, sald he should do all in his power to secure 
protection through Congress agalast imported liquor 
retailers. 








The s!xth annual convention of the Caurch Temper- 
ance Society was held in this city on Monday and Tues- 
day of last week. Oa Tuesday evening a mass-meeting 
was heldin C.oper Union. The political programme 
of the Society is high license, local option, and re- 
striction. Three bills to forward this end will be urged 
upon the Lagislature at Albany next winter. The re- 
strictive bill alms to limit the number of saloons to a 
maximum of one to five hundred of the population. In 
New York City this would mean one saloon where there 
are now three. The diffisulty of the proposition is that 
it makes Iquor-selling a very va'uable privilege, which 
saloon-keepers would undoubtedly be willing to spend a 
good deal of money in order to obtain. 





THE SITUATION IN: ATLANTA. 


The political excitement in Atlanta, Georgia, is quite 
as Intense as it was two years ago. Oa Saturdsy of this 
week the county is to decide whether the policy of pro- 
hibition is to be continued two yearslonzer. Both sides 
are working with might and main. The registration ig 
nearly two thousand greater than it was in 1885. The 
friends of the negro need not be afraid that the black 
vote will fail to be cast or fall to be counted. The one 
side is praying for it, and the other side is paying for it, 

The opponents of prohibition, of course, insist that 
the law has been a ridiculous failure, yet they are 
‘* moving the earth ” to prevent {is re-anactment. From 
reading the liquor organs one would judge that liquor- 
selling is a curse only in prohibition cities. For instance, 
the correspondent of the Cincinnati ‘* Commercial 
QGez:tte” writes as follows: 

‘There are one hundred and fifty-six saloons in Atlanta 
in which whisky is sold openly—and very bad whisky it 
is... . In and out of these places for the last three days 
and nights, at all hours, have been staggering drunken 
men, with mouths full of ribald profanity and obscenity, 
and, meanwhile, the total prohibition law is on the statute 
books and is flourishing wonderfally. The barkeepers and 
proprietors of the gin-mills in Atlanta are reaping a golden 
harvest under the present law, which lets them out from 
paying avy license, and at the same time leaves them a loop- 
hole through which to sell oceans of beer and whisky. If you 
go into one‘of these places—and veryelegant they are in furni- 
ture and bar appointments—you will see a sign in one place 
reading thus: ‘Rice beer, non-alcoholic,’ and another like 
this: ‘Nerve tonic, non-alcoholic.’ And yet when you 
order you will find that the first is bad beer and the second 
is bad whisky.” 

The Prohibition{sts, on their side, admit that the law 
has not been well enforced, but claim that, in spite of 
this, there has been a wonderful change for the better. 
Their great campaign document is a specch delivered by 
Henry W. Grady, the distinguished editor of the At- 
lanta ‘‘ Constitution,” who was originally a high-license 
man, and who Is even now unwilling to commit himself 
upon the general principle of prohibition, yet favors its 
continuance in Atlanta because of the change it has 
effected. In collecting material for his address Mr. 
Grady went to the real estate agents and asked them 
regarding the number of distress warrants they 
were issuing for the non-payment of rent. Uniformly 
their testimony was that the number of thesa “ eviction 
warrants” had been reduced to about one-twentieth by 
the adoption of prohibition. The statements of some of 
the agents who were formerly against prohibition were 
peculiarly to the point. Oaeof them said: ‘‘ My distress 
warrants averaged thirty-six to the year, and I have not 
issued one in twelve months.” Oa being asked how, 
then, he happened to be an antti-prohibitionist, he re- 
plied: ‘‘My knowledge of the thing, day by day, 
among people I used to pester and evict has changed 
my convictions, and 1 am a red-hot Prohibitionist.’’ 

Mr. Grady also visited the shops and asked how many 
of the men had their wages garnisheed. The reply which 
he uniformly received was that the writ of garnishment 
had been practically abolished when prohibition was 
enacted. The men were able to pay their bills as they 
went along, and no longer had them doubled by the fees 
of justices and constables. 

Mr. Grady’s entire address was full of impassioned 
elcquence, and his concluding appeal to the consciences 
of husbands and fathers places the oration almost on & 
par with that which he delivered at the New Eagland 
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POEMS by . ° . ° . 


STORIES by .« « «© =» ear Harte, 


ESSAYS by, . ¢« e 


ILLUSTRATIONS by —— 
ILLIAM HOLg, 
Howarp Py tes, 
. W. ALEXANDER, 
'. Hopkinson SMITH, 


WILL 
E. 


HE completion of the 

first year of SCRIBNER'S 

Maaazine will be signalized 
by the publication of this 


CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON, 
Austin Dosson, 
Epitn M. Tuomas. - 


e the late E. P. Wuirpte, 
_E.H. & E. W. BLasurizyp, 
With other contributions. 


H. BLASHFIELD, 
> ewau GirForD, 
S. Cuurcu, 

. Jay TAYLOR, 
W. L. Taytor, and many others, 


EVERYTHING COMPLETE. 


The following is a partial list of the important features which 
have been already prepared to appear during the coming year: 
will contribute to every 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON wnoci'ining de Sc 


He will write upon many topics, old and new, in a familiar and personal 
way which will form new bonds of friendship between the author and his 
thousands of readers, In his first paper, entitled “A CHAPTER ON 
DREAMS,” he tells, incidentally, some interesting facts concerning the origin 
of his story “Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’’, This will appear in the January number. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, by Prof, W. S. CHAPLAIN, will 


be the first of an especially important 
and interesting series of papers on ihoens, their administrations and con- 


C. Bunner, struction, including great engineering feats, famous tunnels and passes, and, 
‘ Sinai oun Jewett, indeed, those branches of the subject which in this day engage the attention of 
ULLIVAN. 


the whole country. The illustrations which will accompany this series will be 
very elaborate, original, and beautiful. The authors and the titles:of the 


future articles will be announced later. 

THE FICTION of the year will be notably strong, not only in the work 
of well-known writers but in that of new authors, A 

serial novel, entitled ‘‘ First Harvests,” by F. J. STIMSON, will be begun 

in January. Novelettes by HENRY JAMES and H. C. BUNNER, the 

latter illustrated, will appear early in the year, There will also be many short 


- Low, 








ELECTRICITY 


SHORT ESSAYS 
POEMS 


ILLUSTRATION 


than ever. 


* trations, 


MENDELSSOHN LETTERS 


They will be illustrated with many portraits, drawings by Mendelssohn himself, and other original and unique material. 


in early numbers by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, ANDREW 
LANG, CHARLES EDWIN MARKHAM, and others, give a good 


augury for the next year’s verse; and in several cases well-known artists—notably 
ELIHU VEDDER, WILLIAM HOLE, and WILL H. LOW —have accom- 


panied poems by striking and imaginative drawings. 


The Magazine will show increased excellence in its illus- 
They will be more abundant and elaborate 
It is the intention of the publishers to represent the dest work of the leading 
artists, and to promote and foster the most skilful methods of wood-engraving. The 
Magazine, on its artistic side, will exhibit what is finest, most sincere, and original. 


stories of notable strength and freshness, several of them illustrated. 


Some hitherto unpublished letters of the great musician’s, of special interest, written to 
« Moscheles, his friend and master, will furnish the substance of two or three articles, 
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in its various applications as a motive power, EXPLOSIVES, etc., will be the subjects of a group of 
illustrated articles of great practical and popular interest, by leading authorities upon these topics, 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 


WILSON, illustrating results of recent Egyptian research ; a further article by WILLIAM F. APTHORP, on a subject connected 
with his recent contribution on Wagner; Dr. 


SHALER’S articles on the surface of the earth, both being admirably illustrated. 
will be, as during the past year, an especially noticeable and individual feature. 
by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 


BROWNELL; articles by Prof. WILLIAM JAMES, AUSTIN DOBSON, Gen. A. W. GREELY, Prof. JAMES 
RUSSELL SOLEY, Mrs. JAMES T. FIELDS, EDWARD KING, C. A. YOUNG, and ‘many others. 


of special importance will be those on the Campaign of Waterloo, by JOHN C, ROPES; 
on ‘‘ The Man at Arms,” by E. H. BLASHFIELD; two papers by EDWARD ‘. 


SARGENT’S papers on physieal development will be continued, also Prof. 


They wilt include papers 
author of ‘‘Obiter Dicta;” some further articles by W. C. 
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gilt tep, ° . : » 6.00 
A years subscription, éousineian of twelve 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York. 


monthly numbers, gives more than 1,500 pages of 
the best, most interesting, and valuable literature. 
More than 700 tllustrations — designs by famous 
artists, reproduced by the best methods. 
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Four Holiday Books 
Of Permanent Value. 


The late E. B. Washburne’s Great Work, 


Recollections of a 
Minister to France. 


1869-1877. By the Hon. E. PF. WasHBurRne. 2 
vols., tully illustrated, vc, $8. 


““The volumes are the most valuable docu- 
mentary evidence known to us of the course of 
events in the most extraordinary epoch of mod- 
ern times—evidence collected by an eye-witness 
in a position of unique influence and power.”— 

. ¥Y. Commercial Adverticer. 
“ Hig narrative forms one of the most striking 
historical pictures we have in our jiterature.”’ 
[Brooklyn Times. 


A COLLECTION OF 


Letters of Thackeray. 


1847-1855. With Portraits and Reproductions of 
Letters and Drawings. 1 vol., octavo, cloth, 
gilt tops, price, $2.50. 


“The most ber rege | letters that ever were 
printed. **—-[London Dally News. 

“They are worthy torank with the most e 
mous letters in the English language.”—[R. H 
Stoddard. 

‘“* One of the most delightful volumes of the last 
five-and-twenty years.”,—[London Saturday Re- 


view. 
Guatemala: 


THE LAND OF THE QUETZAL. By 
Wit11am T. BricHam. With 26 full-page and 
numerous textillustrations. 8vo, $5. 

““Mr. Brigham made a very extensive trip 
through Guatemala, and he brought to all that 
met bis eye a trained intelligence which de- 
tected everything revealed and promised. He 
discerned and comprehended much more than 
any of the natives have divined or hoped for, 
and his hook is the only one extant in any 
language which discloses yeas the Guatemalan 
republic is or might be.”—(New York Sun. 


Down the Islands. 


A Cruise to the Caribbees. 
Paton, 
$4. 
This volume is the result of the author's 
j-urney throngh the British Guiana Islands, 
Barbadoes, St Kitts, Antigua, Trinidad, and 
other of the Windward Islands.’ He has written 
entirely from personal observations, giving 
special attention to descriptions of the life, 
manners, and customs of the natives, the Hin- 
doo coolies, and the nogroes. The book is 
richly and most profusely illustrated by the 
artist, M. J. Burns, who visited for this purpose 
the localities described. 
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Profusely illustrated. Square 8yo, 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


RTERSON’S MAGAZINE 


the cheapest and most popular of the 
ean s-magazines, as proved by its large 
circulation. 





ACH number contains a handsome steel- 
engraving, @ mammoth double-sized 
colored fashion-plate, and numerous 
illustrated hints on the latest styles of 
ladies’ and children’s dresses, 


HE literary contents of ‘‘ Peterson” are 
not surpassed by any other magazine. 
Among its contributors are Frank ‘? 
Benedict, Edgar Fawcett, Miss M. 
McClelland, and Alice Bowman. 


VERY number contains a dress-pattern, 
which is alone worth the price of the 
number, as it enables every woman to 


cut out her own and her children’s 
dresses. 


ECIPES for cooking, the toilette, sick- 
room, etc., articles on house- furnish- 
ing, gardening, are given monthly, also 


a@ mothers’ department, by an experi- 
enced physician. 


KETCHES of noted places and people, 
splendidly illustrated articles, hand- 
some work-table patterns, printed in 


colors, and other attractions, make 
“Peterson” invaluable to ladies. 


UR terms are $2.00 per year, invariably 
in advance, with great reductions to 
clubs, and — premiums to those 


getting up clu 


OW is the time to subscribe or to get up 
clubs for 1888. Sample copies sent free 
to those desiring to get up clubs. 
Address, 

PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Mention this paper. 
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LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, 
PRICE, $1.25, 


embodying works |of celebrated Parisiati artists, 
and of superior excellence. 


Also will be published soon 
Christmas Double Numbers 


London Graphic, 
Yule Tide, Holly Leaves, 


with beautiful colored plates and engravings. 
PRICE, §0 CENTS EACH. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








HE December number of LirpINcoTT’s 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE with 
‘*From the Ranks,” another brilliant mili- 
tary novel from Capt. Charles King, 
whose ** Deserter ”’ in the May number 
won widespread admiration. ‘* Prof, 
Cadmus’s Great Case,” by Al- 
bion W. Tourgee, is the first of a 
series of short stories of mystery, complica- 
tion, and detective ingenuity to be published 
under the general heading ‘‘ With Gauge & 
Swallow.” Each story is complete in itself, 
though all revolve around a common center 
of interest. 

In addition, Miss F. C, Baylor 
contributes a delightful bit of humor, ‘‘ The 
Drum-Major ;” Lucy C. Lillie an 
entertaining and valuable sketch of “‘ Jenny 
Lind-Goldschmidt,” with personal reminis- 
cences ; Janet Edmondson, formerly 
of the Boston Ideals, an amusing account 
of ‘‘ My First Appearance ;” and there are 
sketches, poems, and essays by Ella 
Wheeler-Wilcox, Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop, Bessie Chan- 
dier, Mary Parmele, etc.; entertain- 
ing ‘‘ Gossip” and ‘‘ Book-Talk.” 

The addition of a complete novel to the 
regular magazine miscellany has proved a 
great popular success, and will be retained 
during the coming year. Novels are prom- 
ised from so brilliant an array of writers as 
Amelie Rives, Edgar Saltus, 
Wm. H. Bishop, Brander Mat- 
thews, Julia Magruder, Maud 
Howe, Mrs. A. L. Wister, and 


Others. 


opens 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


Those subscribing before end of this year 
will receive the December number (Capt. 
King’s ‘‘ From the Ranks”) free of charge. 


Single copies, 25 cents. Annual sub- 


scription, $3. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


By ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, D.D., late Dean of 
Westminster. "A new large paper edition, 
in three volumes, the number limited to 
600 copies. 

While strictly following the author’s ar- 
rangement; this edition will be issued in 
three volumes instead of one. In mechan- 
ical execution it will surpass the English 
edition, and be found much more convenient 
for reading or reference. The price of the 
three volumes will be only about one-fifth 
more than the London copy in one volume. 

In addition to the illustrations in the 
English edition, each of these volumes will 
contain a frontispiece etching. 

This large-paper edition will not exceed 
S1x HUNDRED copies for sale. Each copy 
will be numbered, and registered when sold. 

Bound in half cloth, $7.50; half calf, 
$12.50. 


‘Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, 
38 West 2Sd St., New York, 


Worthington’s New Books, 


NEW BOOK BY MISS LATHBURY. 


TWELVE TIMES ONE. 
Miss M. A. LaTHBuRY, artist-author of “Seven 
Maids.” $1.75. 
WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL FOR 1888, 


Illu -tr ted with upward of53) original een 

inted in color, and several beautiful chromo 
Frustrations, 4te, boards, $1.50. Cloth, gilt ex., 
50. 


KNICKERBOCKER JUNIOR. 


arming Book -.. the Young. Beautifully 
tod ana bound in a rich new cover. 4to, 


gi. 
ROYAL PICTURE BOOK. 


A most ch*rmingly Illustrate¢ Gift Book containing 
large and beautiful engravings with the descrip- 
tions in Poetry and Verse. 1 vol., royal 4to, $1.50. 

WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broapway, N. Y. 


ELSON’S 
Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by all Evangelical Denominations, 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR DECEMBER. 


‘No magazine in the world contains papers of 
amore ins ructive and at the same time of a more 
interesting character.”’ 


CONTENTS. 


INVENTIONS AT PANAMA. By Srvuart F. 
Wetp. (Illustrated.) 

SCIENCE AND Ln ames LIFE. By Pro- 
fessor T. H. Hu 

CEAnGEs IN THE “RELATIVE VALUES OF 

THE PRECIOUS METALS VI. By Hon. 

Dav'p = Weis, UL.D., DC.L. 

AMERI ‘AN CINQUE-FOILS. By Grant ALLEN 

THE RISE OF THE GRANGER MOVEMENT. 
By CHarcues W. Pierson. 

THE BOY@OOD OF DaRWIN. By HimseEtr. 

TAOUGHT AND LANGUAGE. By DanieL 
GREENLEAF THOMPSON 

THE MErals OF ANCIENT CBALDEA. By 
M.P EK eg 

UR FORESTRY PROBLEM. By B E. Fernow. 

THE DANGERS UF PRECEIVERSHIPS. By 
BH. W. Bartou 

A GREA" LESSON. By ee ae or ARGYLL. 

THE COLOR OF WORD By N E. cae 

SKETCH OF JOHN SECOB BAEYER. By J. 
GorE. (With Portrait.) 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

EDITOR'S TABLE: An vow y el Soe 
against Evolution. —Truth a’ 

LITERARY NOTICES. oe POPULAR OMISCEL- 
LANY.—NOTES. 


Price, 50 cents Single Number; $5 per Annum 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





A Beautiful, Illustrated 80-page 
Magazine for 4 cents in Stamps. 


In order to allow such magazine rea‘ers as are not 
already familiar with the merits of 


Cassell’s Family Magazine 
(Best Family Magazine Published), and 


The Quiver 


(Gem of Religious Monthlies), 


To examine them, we ‘will send during the next 
3) days to any address on receipt of 4 cents in 
stamps, to pay mailing,a semple copy of «ither. 
Extraordinary premium offer for new subscrip- 
tions, and prospectus frc© on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


: The Latest and most Fascinating 
Recreation. A copy of 


Howto Make Photographs,” 


With Deicriptive Catalogue, 
sent without charge to any one 
interested in Ameteur 
Photography. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO. 


W. Irvina ADAMs,*A gent. 
ESTABLISHED 1802. 
Manufacturers of end Dealers in 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 


423 Broome St., New York. 
AMATEUR OUTFiTs supplied from $10.00 upward in 
price, with which Picturss of the highest 
excellence can be made. 


THE BEST XMAS MUSIC! 


Dr, DOANE’S NBW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 
8 2. 
Waiting for Santa Claus. 35ogs, “Interesting 
Dialogue, Splendid Effects. Van be given by 
anny Schooi after four Rehearsals. 
Sent on receipt of 23 cents. 


Dr. LOWRY’S NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE; 

i Most appropriate Scripture Se. 

The sme Light. lectiona new ne melodious 

songs, admirably arranged and adapted for 

celabratin — times, on Sunday, or 
any other 

Sent for & cents; @4 per 100 copies. 

° tiful lec 
Christmas Annual No. 18. &,,Pesutitul collec 
best authors. Furnishes an abundance of use- 
fulsongs for the Christmas gathering 

Sent for 4cents; $3 per 100. 


ANTHEMS, CANTATAS, SERVACES and CaRots issued 
in previous years can be furnished. A full Cat- 
alogue sent on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E, Ninth St., New York. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


Our Little Ones 
and The Nursery 


36 BROMFIELD ST., 
Boston, Mass, 


Send a two-cent stamp 
mple copy of the 
autiful magazine 

for a ever 4 
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Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw: the 
Advertisement tn The Christian Union 


TTY | in finer portfolio, $8. See 





Holiday Books. 


GET THE BEST. 
THE BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


By Rev, W. W. Ranp, D.D. Over 20,000 copies 
sold. Revised, rewiliten, and e me 720. pp. 
8v0. Cloth, $2; half mor., $4; Levant @5. 
“ Beyond all question the best Bible Dictionary 
a the people that is before the public.’—[Pres, 
eview. 


TEACHER’S BIBLES. 
Of unsurpassed excellence. 


NONPAREI?, 616 by 44 by 13¢ ins.’ Side refer 
ae Mor., limp or Stitt, $550 ; kid-lined, etc. 


NEW MINION, 63% by 5 by 134 ims. References be- 
tween verses. Nor., $3.50; leather-Hned, $5. 

“TARGE PRINT” EDITIONS, 7% by 534 by 1 ns, 
Wor. $i; Levant, wid lined’! poeker "si, Coae: 

Bible ext-Book and Concordance, sil. 

WIDE MARG'N EDITIONS, 8 by 614 by 1% Ins. 24 
blank peges for ah Index, New Meeps. Kid- 
lined, silk-sewed, $12. Cheap edition, o 

The same, with “ Bible-Text Book” -/ of 
an Scripture Indey. ”” $13, Cheap edition, 

BIPLE STUDENT’S EDITIONS. Bourgeo = ha type. 
three sizes !arger than rane 8 largest 8vo, an 
Chronological Index, 8, Charts, Harmonie 
etc Levant or Seal. kid- in ned, pocket, ates $10. 

The same, with revised “ Bible Text-Book,” $11 


Send for full Descriptive Circular. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. 


THE CHILD'S PAPER (Yonthly’, This standard 
periodical is used by ail denominations. 10 copies, 1 
year, to 1 address, $1; larger quantities at + soe rate. 

MORNING LIGHT (Movthl 
used, as a semi-monthly, 
per.” 

APPLES OF GOLD, for infant classes, in weekly 
parts: a chromo picture each quarter. Single 
copy. 50 cents a year. Tenor more cop’ 35 cents 

per year. 


Specimens of these periodicals mailed 
free. 


), double shee n b- 
erms as “Ch, as. Pa 


American Tract Society, 
150 Nassau &t., Now York ; 54 Bromfield 8t., 
Boston; 1,512 Chestnut St, Philadelphia; 
93 Sinte St, Rochester; 122 Wabash ave., 
Chicago; 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


trequently WINTER MUSIC CLASSES commence 
Wich the Fall of the Snow. 





Now is the time to study the 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS. © 


Lewis. 80 cts., $3.00 per dos. 
Rosabel. 25 cta., $2.40 


~~ eo odie 
eee of Christmas. Town 

rt cts., $300 “ “ 
Also the Christmas Service, 


thday of our Lord. 8cta,72cts.“ “ 
for! Aduit Classes and Chora! Societies. 
ron. 


Caught Napping. 
Cc patotns ift. 
« Winter. Emerson. 











Chr ene. Gutte 80 cts., $7 20 per doz. 
( hristmas Eve. G 85 cts., 2 eure 
Christus. Mendelssohn. 40 cts. 8360 “* 
Chriss the Lord. Williams, 80 cta.. $720“ “ 
Cc a — er. $100,900 " “ 
F ight into | Ei Berlioz. 38 cts.,$360 “ “ 
Flight of the od Family. Bruch 

SOcts, 9276 “ 

so Cantatas for any time in the we 

Holy ¢ Gey. Ga $1 00, $9 po 
Joseph’s Bond #0. Chadwick. 80 ots., $7 20" ia 
Rebecca. Hodges. 65 cts., $6.00 wd 
Kuth and Boaz. Andrews. & cts,$600 “ 


The last three may be given with scenery. 
Send for lists and descriptions. 
BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston, 


C. H. Drrsow & Co., 867 Broadway. N. Y. 


CHRIST IN ART. 


of twenty-seven 
“Onrist .. Art” starts with pee nativity of co 
eading features of 





Saviour and iNustrates the | 
life and death, the pictures being carefully selected 
from our full list as @ representative collection of 
the works of old and .znodern masters. 

The setof twenty-seven photos, cabinet size, un- 
mounted, costs $3.33. Mounted on cards, with 
printed description of each picture on the’ 

and all in a neat portfolio, $5. Mounted on beael 
cards with printed description under each picture, 
od : article on this 
set in 4ugust 6th the “ Sunday rchool Times.” 

Send 10 cents for catalogue of 10,000 subjects, in 
cluding pegrogections of art,old and modern. to 

ther wit ws from all parts of the world, 

yt for Sun day-school moggges Cay for illustrat: 
ing Bible history a spectalt; 


‘SOULE PHOTOGRAPH C0., 


$38 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Christian Union. 


“* They who are familiar with Mr. Roe’s works 
will probably need no urging to peruse this 
book, but to those who have not made their ac- 
quaintance we can heartily say they cannot do 
better than to begin with ‘The Earth Trem- 
bled.’ *—[The Epoch. 


THE EARTH TREMBLED, 


By EDWARD P. ROE. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York, 


“ The characters are well drawn, the desorip- 
tions finely written, and the whole plot and 
construction of the story are admirable,”— 
[Telegraph, Sheffield, England, 


ULPIT FURNITURE 


In any kind of Wood, carved and plain, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
4. & B, LAMB, 69 Carmine St., N. ¥, 
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NEW ‘MODEL 


HALL TYPEWRITER, 


Price $40. 





Light, Durable, Complete, 
82 Characters, Upper and Lower 


Case, Figures, &e. 


Will do anything done by other 
Writers, and excel them all in 


beauty of 
qualities. 


Send for full description to the 


HALL TYPEWRITER CO., 


SALEM, MASS. 


“HAMMOND” 


work and wearing 








PREG of machine with one extra type wheel, $100, 


SPEED, PERFECT ALIGNMENT, UNIFORM IM. 
PRESSION, CHANGEABLE TYPE, DURA- 
BILITY. 

UNPRECEDENTED 8UCCESS. ALREADY OVER 
4,000 IN USE. EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 


If not satisfied after three months’ use, the pur- 
chaser may return the machine, and the purchase 
money will be refunded. 


Type Writer Supplies. 
Drop Cabinets and Tables. 
Large variety of finest grades linen papers. 


For pamphlet and specimen of writing, address 


THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITER -C0., 


75 and 77 Nassau Street, New York. 
206 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
300 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Artistic Presents of 
Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings, mostly 
wa | “Mprocurable elsewhere, costing 





nis| When framed from $5.00 up- 


ward. 

An Illustrated and Deserip- 
tive Catalogue mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10.cts. FREDERICK 
KEPPEL & CO0., London, and 
20 East 16th Street, Union 
Square, New York. 





California 
in Artistic Photography 
and Etehing. 


The Tyler Photographs in silver 
(unmounted, $2 per dozen) salt and 
bromide print ; and etchings of Cali- 
fornia scenes by well-known artists. 
Send two-cent stamp for Catalogue 
to the; Publisher, 


W. K. VICKERY, 
108 Grand Avenue, San Francisco. 





a 
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FINANCIAL. 
The money iiarket bas béeh éhttacter: 


iz2d by ease, rates working from three 
and a half to five per cent., averaging 
about four per cent., with a very plentiful 
supply of funds from the banks and trust 
Companies. Thé rates for time loans are 
five to six pér defit. for thifty days’ to siz 
tiduths’ lddns. The deposits in the 
public depostiing banks Have reached 
neatly or quite thirty mililon dollaré, 
against less than twenty-six mililons a 
week ago, Indicating that the public 
funds are not accumulating in the vaults 
of the Treasury, but are entering into 
Gomrtierclal and financial channels of 
trade as ff they were private ftinds There 
is but slight change in the condition of 
the Bank of Eagland reserves, and no 
change is made in the discount rates at 
the banks. A slight effect was produced 
on markets abroad, both in England and 
on the Continent, on account of the crit- 
{cal condition of the Crown Prince of 
Germany and the feeble health of the 
German Emperor, but this influence has 
had hardly a perceptible ¢ff.ct on Ame'- 
ican securities. The markets here and in 
London for our shares and bonds are 
very strong. The tone for our securities 
is unmistakable. Tho markets have wid- 
efied, and a gradual growth of confidence 
has resulted in activity in a widenlog 
fange of stocks At first, when the present 
market developed frcm the depression of 
the summer and early autumn, the variety 
of stecks in which there was any life was 
phenomenally small, and the movement 
was 80 halting and uncertain that for two 
or three weeks no Yery marked progress 
was made, Reading Railway, the Van- 
derbilts, and Western Union T<legraph 





-made the only forward movement toward 


a better condition. Then St. Paul showed 
signs of recuperating. Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, Delaware & Hud 
sof, and Northwestern followed tardily, 
and finally Missouri Pac fis, which hae 
been called the ‘‘ Bears’ Paradise,” has 
made progress this week, rising about six 
per cent. during the psst ten days. The 
less active shares are beginning to partic!- 
pate, and there {s promise that the more 
speculative—that is, the cheaper—stocks 
are gcing soon to partake of this benefit. 
The conditions on which this better fee}. 
ing and sliuation are based are full as real 
and pronounced as they have been for the 
season, The railway earnings continue to 
come in with uniform improvement 
Scarcely a railway in the long Jist of those 
corporations that report week'y that does 
not show a fair percentage in gross earn- 
ings. The range of percentage reported 
by the various companies is from six per 
cent, to twenty five per cent, and, taking 
8 large number of companies, the average 
is maintained month after month, em- 
bracing the ten months of the year, of 
fully'fourteen to fifteen per sent, 

The feature recently pointed dut fs that 
the increase in net earnings are not pro- 
portionally as large as they were in the 
earlier part of the year. It {s well known 
by railway managers that in the monthe 
of the autumn extraordinary expenditures 
are especially needed, and that when busi- 
ness {sg prosperous it is prudent for rail 
ways to apply a fair percentage of sur- 
plus earnings to repairing the roadbeds, 
bridges, etc , and in replenishing equip. 
ment. These expenditures are being made, 
On some roads, on quite an extensive 
scale, and these expenditures are charged 
in full in expense, etc., so that the percent- 
age of net earnings is reduced thereby. 
Probably the main old lines of roads 
were never, pbysically, in better shape 
than they are now. It may be taken for 
granted that during the next year the 
percentage of net to gross earnings will 
make a much better exhibit than they | wort 
have for the past few months, and for the 
reason named, We have mentioned the 


completion of the reorganization of the property 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road (commonly known as the Nickel | wz 
Plate) in a previousiseue, The Receiver 
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for the year ending September 30 
last has made his report. He speaks of 
having charged up to expense account 
svéty eXpense altending betterments and 
new constfuctlor, and yet, after all is 
charged up, the company éiicws net 
earnings of $1 827.000 which is equl¥a- 
lent to fixed charges, five per cent. on the 
firat preferred stock, which is a new stock 
give to stockholders for the assess 
ments they paid under the reorganization, 
and fiearly two per cent. on the second pre- 
ferred stock. It is anticipated that this road 
will earn nearly or quite $5 000 090 the 
coming year, and will be ruo on about 
sixty-five per cent. to sixty-seven per cent 
Tails will give net of about €1 750,000 
which willbe ample to pay five per cent 
of both the first and second preferred 
stocks, and leave somthing like a 
$100 000 surplus. The friends of this 
road regard its present and prospective 
eareer a8 of the most flatter!ng character. 

The Wabash reorganization committee 
has finally come to very satisfactory terms 
on a basis of reorgan'zation outlined in 
these columns two weeks ago, and steps 
will be taken this week toward realizlog 
the agreement. Io the meantime the 
stocks snd bonds of the corporation are 
advancing rapid]y under the stimulus of 
the new outlook. There is room for ten 
per cent. profit yet on several classes of 
the bonds, such as the Wabash convert- 


tbles, the 7s of ’79, and the Chicago|/& 


Division. The general mortgage, which 
{is an facome bond, {s also valuable specu- 
latively, and will probably improve, to- 
gether with the stock. 

The renewal of the discussion of the 
question of the disposition of the Govern- 
ment surplus funds, and of the necessi y of 
some step being taken to bridge the time 
to be cecupled by Congress in reducing 
taxation, by carrying «ut some expedient 
for distributing the present extraordinary 
accumulations, has elicited a very frank 
and valuable editorial on the subject in 
the ‘‘ Financial Chronicie” of this week. 
The conclusion of this abie writer is 
that some expedient to accomplish the 
otject named should be built up on the 
plan presented so clearly by ex-Comp- 
troller Knox at the convention of bankers 
recently. We shall not have time to out- 
line this plan in this issue, but will give 
the readers of this paper a fair presenta 
tion of its main features and workings in 
another issue. The necessities of the 
Q@>vernment are such that some expedient 
will goon become imperative, and cer- 
tainly nothing better has thus far been 
suggested, bearing in mind that the sur- 
plus should be used in reducing the Gov- 
ernment debt or charges rather than in 
projects and enterprises of a sem{-political 
or benevolent character. Congress must 
not waste tne money, or it will be brought 
to sharp acccount ; and yet it must dis- 
tribute it. Now how shall it be done ? 
This is the problem. 

The stock market isstrong. A reaction 
of one per cent. on the active stocks took 
place at the close of the weck, but quota: 
tions are considerably higher than at last 
weck’s writing. 

The bank statement is as follows 


Loans, increase.. ...... «» $231,400 
Specie, decrease.............+-++ 3,099,900 
Legal tenders, laerease. ........ 1,367.890 
Deposits, decrease.... ......... 2,494,800 
Reserve, decrease............... 1,099,400 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the city 
banks at about $7 500,0(0, with moncy a 
four per cent , average, on call, 








JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Cc Mh DDiacecescconceoees 1,000,000.00 
ee Sas oe atenet ence 8100 000.00 
everve Liability.............+.+ 1,000,000.00 


Offers tts 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of 8500 


Rain attr ist a2 and todividual” a fee 


three times the amount 0 the foan, and held 
by, the i ezcantile  Trast Company of New 
ore 





ve. TH ns by the entire paid-up 
aio GUARANTEED & gx PER 

CENT, first business 
and improved farms in EaNw, and MIS- 


Or eVISCONELIN, Me MORTORGE: Buse >. 
YORK CIT 





aif Bouse st PHILADELPHIA Be 144 
South 4th 8t; LO DN, England, 9 Gresham 








ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT U0 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
444 DEVONSHIRE 87., BOSTON. 


GEO, © MORRILL; Viee-Pres’'t, H.E. BALL, Pres't. 
P, T, BARTLETT, Aso ¢ Ses, 8, R. WHEELER, Sec’y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE PEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 
SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First BMortpage Bonds" 7 to 8 per co 1 
com Aanua fatorest. Negotiated by 

of @ and upwards. 
oaee arsient of beinet _ and Interest: ou- 
pons made and mitt © lender without 
ch: EST L a NON ‘in se y NIO Z 
Fifteen ta experiencs. Ample Cap: Wide 
connections, Refer to the « Congregationalist. ‘* 
Send for form, circular, and references before you 
tnvest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & C®O., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY 00, | Minnesota, 
oi Offerstrictly choice First Mortgage Loans bear- &- 

wa ing 6 to7 per cent. interest, well secured on se- ™4 

lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. S 











& Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, S 
=| good character, our invariable requirements, We 

collect and remit principal and interest free ey 
to lender. Send for pomeeice Wasining # 
forms, and references East and 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Bobert Street, Cor. Sth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money lo.aed. Interest Cou- 
ponscollected. We bavea very large list of prop. 
erty in 8t. Paul and ita environs. Reference : First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTCACE CO MPARY, | 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, . 82. 060,00 
PAID IN, CASH, - 000.000 
Safe and Permanent Investments. 
Municipal Bonds, Debenturgs, and Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES : NEW FORK; 208 BROADWAY; 
BOSTON, 23 COURT STREET; 
PHILADELPHIA, COR. 4th AND CHESTNUT, 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 


Anthorized ye “$500,000. "cash cash Capital, $200,009, 
$3 DEBENTURES 


“o FARM LOANS 


The F company organized in the State. 
Hael sate MILLI ONS and had No Losses. 
references, 


GS O ? i © 
Oo 
The American a Investment Comivany, of Em 

metsburg, lowa, wii ‘aid-ap ca nae = 
900, garvlus 875.0 offers F [gco0,. 
drawing seven per cent. “Als - * en at 0- 
fearDebenturs Bonds secured by 105 per cent. of firsi 
Seca held in —- Ai. Loy Mercantile 
Trost ye N.Y. certificates of 
deposit for ‘periods under ae your. * ‘Write for full 
information and references to ths company at 150 
Nassau &t., New it 
AL. ORMSBY, Vice-President. 


THE WESTEKN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital(fully paid ),$260.000. Assets, $792,525.78 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS +> 
(GOLD DEBENTURES. 


7 Per Cent Guaranteed. Also 10 and 15 year 6 Per 
Cent Gold Debentures. Each Series of Debentures 























of $100,000 is secured by first mortgages for $105,000 (on 
land worth two and one-half to five times the amount 
of the mortgage) aise win trust og Le cooper rg Loan and 
Trust Company of N. Y¥.; and paid up Capua 


a ou 

and Assets, of over THREE QUARTERS of a MILLION DOL- 
LARS. Twelve vears experience. More than 2,000 investors 
can testify to the promptness, safety and aeteteation < 
their investments. New York Office, i137 Broadway, C. 0. 
ise & Son, Agts. Albany, N. ¥. Office, Tweddle Building, 

V. B. Bull & ea _agts. ‘Boston Office, 34 School Street, 
Mt. D. — Agt "Send for P ‘amphiets, ¥orms and Full In. 
formation. PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, KAN. 








NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST C4, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 19 YEARS. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL HAVE LOANED 
INCREASED TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Keal Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds, 
Our loans are carefully selected in goo.t | tie... 
Every piece ot property personally We 
are p to give ° investors the bene.‘$ of our 
oo and experience, based on the above. 
fu see solicited, and all inquiries cheer- 
Send for pamphlet. 
G. F. PARMEL&E, te. 
E. Y oe Vice-President. 
Z. L. SMITH, Treasurer.. 
" L. STRINGHAM, Secretary. 
Correspondents: Hauover Rational Bank, Ne w York; 
National Bank North America, 
T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. HM. NOBLE, Vice- Pres. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


Capital stock: Baidu uPr “IRST » 510 OES CAGE 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Interest payable at 4th Nat’! Bank, N.Y. Als@ 

Guaranteed First Mortgages. Organized 1875. 
Under same supervision as the Savings Banks.. 
Ki egularly J Examines by the State Bank Commissioners. 
Security Co., Hartford, tirrstee. Send forcireale... 


AsouioQPER cen CENT 

















ae oa” A Beaman eta ws Mortgages on produce: uve 
state. ans GS 
sional Bank. Bxst oF ‘Rerenetons 3 Ea8T AND 
West. Correspond nce 80 ‘< 

ALLEN CMASUN, *acoma, Wash. Ter. 








re! ‘tted on 
1 QO Perce. Interest { 8m Class c. ty real estate, 


address CHAS. H. SMITH, Jacksonv. Ue, Fla., or 
O. M. CRUSBY, Box 1,887, New York. 





OP PIOR ©OF CHE 


ATLANTIC 
fuinal Insurance Company, 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1887, 
the Trustess, in Conformity to the Tharter of 
Company, submit the following Stoiewent ag 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 


Premiums on Marice Risks from ist 

January, 1 to 3ist December, 

= hae ae cee aakade sot eee TY eseaiad 
Premiums on Policiey uof mar 

off ist January, 1886.... ....+6 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Premiums. . $5,235,299 99 


rremiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1886, to Sist December. 1896, $3,317,699 8&6 
Losses pald Y daring the einem aaa 


game perlod......e.... $2.206,58 %8 
oe 

minms 

Bapenees.. a at, 878 15 





The Company has the following assets. vis.; 
United States and State of New 

in eee City, Bank, and other 

SI i bas ck dae dordeawls d xan $9,382,375 00 


ides avadaiea ss 4ea dc cadcme 707,100 0 
Real Estate and — due the 

Company, estimated at............ 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and fuls Receivable 1,568,134 28 
CUM TMI <0 vccccde Sicacdac desde’ "985,254 68 


Amount . eovesove 


Six per t. interest on the outstanding cer 
tificntee < of te i will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of Feb ye 

198 well be redoet certificates of 


_ .$12.444.511 6 
— 


which date all interest thereon The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay: 
ment, and cancel 


A dividend of Fo cent. is declared on 
the net earned Rata ang of the Company for 
he year ending Sist December, 1986, for which 
certificates wili be issued on and after 





the Third of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
%. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 
3. D. JONE WILLIAM D. 
W. HH. MOORE, CHARLES 8. MARSHALL 
A. A. RAVEN, FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 
JAMES LOW. WILLIAM BRYOE, 
STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD JAMES @. DE FOREST 
0. LOW D. LEVERICH, 


OSLAH * CHARLES 
EDMUND W,CORLIES, JOHN L. RIKER, 
RO! B. MINTURN, N. DENTON 


D 
LLIAM DEGROOT, ' @BORGE RI 
HORACE GRAY, = AAG BRL osems 
E, WARD FLO 
WILLIAM H. MAC?, ANSON W. HARD, ‘ 
: 8 MAITLAND 
JOHN D.HEWLETT, JOHN EDGAR & JOHNEOR, 
LIAM H. WEBB,  iRA BURS 
OB AK, P. BUR y, JAMES 4. uEWLETT 
YE.HAWLEY, GEORGE H. MACY, 


SOLER LEMOYNE, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President, 
& A. RAWEN, Ui Vice President, 





5” GUARANTEED, 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


vuron IMPROVED 







AMPLE SECURITY AT [7 
HAVE You Mm » 


TO INVEST ? Writs te 


“/5 Cy niet # cae 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY (ey wt se SOHN D. KNOX & 06, 


IN KANSAS 


Always to be hadof usat6 &'7 percent, Wy DODIARS o, 
Hout De 


Interest semi-annually. Cole 
tected and remitted free of coste 






GENTS, 
TOPEKA, HANSAS, 


And get their Investors’ Guide tree, aah 
read the profitable experience of 
the patrons of this House, 
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THE_ 
Pustisner's s Des 


New Yorx, TounsDay, Novemser 24, 1887. 


Subscribers desirous of having 
he address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
ian Union, are requested to ad- 
dress the “ Publisher of The 
Christian Union,” and not the 
Editors, in order to: insure 
prompt attention. 


f 


WESTERN FARM LOANS. 


The organization and successful operation 
of stock companies with large capital for ne- 
gotiating Western farm loans and placing 
them on the Eastern market has been oneim- 
portant factor in the rapid development of 
the West. At the same time it has placed 
this class of securities for safety on a par 
with railroad or United States bonds. 

The rate of interest has been lowered to the 
Western farmer at least one-third by econo- 
my in the negotiation and added confidence 
in the security. 

The responsibility of individual loan agente 
has caused nearly all the criticism that has 
been brought against this business and near- 
ly all the losses to investors. 

The facts obtained in a recent: conversation 
with an officer of the Middlesex Banking 
Company, of Middleton, Conn., will show 
how this business can be done and combine 
ine elements of economy with the greatest 
possible security. 

This company, established in 1875, has 
paid-up capital of $300,000, which will soon 
be increased to at least $600,000. The de- 
bentures which they can issue are limited tc 
ten times the amount of their capital stock, 
and the books of the company are examined 
twice a year by the State bank inspector. 
No company organized on this plan has ever 
failed to pay their obligations, and the revord 
is likely toremain unbroken as long as the 
management is conservative and judicious. 























THE GREAT CHARITABLE FAIR AT 
MASONIC HALI, 


under the suspices of a large number cf 
ladies, and for the benefit of the Asylum 
Fund for the Widows and Orphans of Masons 
and also for indigent Masons, will open et 
Masonic Hall on Mon’ay, November 28, 
1887, and continue afternoons and evenings 
for three weeks, and should receive the ev- 
thusiastic support of every member of the 
Masonic body in the Stateof New York. As 
the Asylum Bnilding will be built in the inte 
rior of the State, it behooves every Mason to 
use his best energies to make this fund 
through the fair, a grand financial success} 
The prices of admission will be, for season 
tickets ‘‘ lasting for three weeks,’’ one do’- 
lar. Single admission, 25 cents. 








MISS CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


he singer, does not believe in sending American 

girls abroad for a musical education. She gives her 
easons in an asrticle which will appear in the 
outh’s Companion. 








Don’t SurFeR CoLpD TO ACCUMULATE On cold 
until your throat and lungs are in a state of 
chronic inflammation. Attack the first symp- 
toms of pulmonary irritation with Hale’s Honey 
of Horebound and Tar and achieve an easy 
victory. Sold by all Druggists at 25c., 590. and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,o 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25a 
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ARMY OF 


A bright women are 


now using JAMES PyLr’s 
PEARLINE, the best wash. 
ing compoud ever made. 


Better than soap—better re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear—economical. 


Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 


Every grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


I AM PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


[000 WEDDINGS 


with Solid Silver Presents 20 to 50 
per cent. less than first cost. 
Why, I buy 


SOW 7: aera 


Presents from the latest weddings, 
Goods made by Tiffany, Gorham, 
Whiting, Kirk, and others, in their 
own elegant plush cases. I have 
Tiffany Tea Sets, Salad Sets, Pitch 
ers, Fruit Stands, and 500 small 
cases, ranging from $5 to $20, that 
cost double. Diamonds and Watches 
equally low. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will get 
out their old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and 
send it by mail or express to me,I will send 
them by return mail a certified check for full 
value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, N. Y. 













The Thousands of 
Estey Organs in 
Homes, Churches, 
and Chapels every- 
where, prove their 


r long a leading 





Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 

ores . +> ogee Sos vot. a] oa 
s oftim rs 

possible. that eh Y cvaswume 


LePare’ "s Poe Liquid Gree er that THEO ot 
p Ase 


RUSSIA CEMENT C0., gtoucest, 








ie TEACHERS’ ‘aed 





) $$ +4 SCHOOL be depeated © onto tut 
> * oy Fe 
nish suitable teachers, and 


Uaen te acueee a 16 Aster 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


One‘of the half.dozen best Academic and Ciassi- 
cal Schools in New nnglana. The one 868 
in advances will cover ordinary tuition, with board 
cer Winter term, beginning Dec. 7. Send for Cata- 


lo; 
‘Rev, G. M. STEELE, Principal, Wilbraham, Mass 


Wee: ILELARD or aman bonich or Wellesey Solegen for girls 











omens 





WANTS. 


hee fe fp ety 
F ae on this column for 
cents per line] 





measure) 
raly 





Warted, by a New York clegyman and author, 
for a private secretary, an educated Christian 
young man, able to take dictation in shorthand, 
to write clearly and rapidly, and to use type- 
writer. Salary, $50 per month. Apply at 74 
East Ninetieth Street, u person or by letter, 
with referenees. 


West View, Aiken, 8. C.—This well-known 
and desirable Winter Home is now open for 











A_Decisive Test! 





Harderstill; but this only tightens the stitch. The material gives way but the se seam holds fast. 
Same Results on Bias Seams. 


THE ONLY CENUINE AUTOMATIC. 


Physicians endorse it:—** No risk to Health.” Send for Samples of Test Stitching and 
full particulars. 


Willcox” & Gibbs S. M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 


The Largest Read Organ Works in the World 


are offering the products of their immense inchory direct to the consumer at wholesale prices. By buying from 
them you will save money, and get the best article. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER. JUST ISSUED. 
CASE. ACTION. 

Ourartistshavede- ¢ ie owe. organs | are 

i combined a if 

signed new and ele- pro veme nt = ies 

gant styles, in fact, years of experience 

no necessary expense mn orbe pe Fe sug- 

has been spared to be become aeabe ar 
make the cases of 
our organs beau iful 


loose. All our mutes 
are connected direct- 
in des gn and hand- § 
some in finish. 


ly with the stop rods 
by Bessemer steel 

They are construct- 
ed of the best kiln- § 


wire. No wooden at- 
tachments are used, 
— lumberand in- ~ 
rate all modern improvements, such as Sha: | 








can be found only in ourorgans. All the steel work is 
copper-covered to Ue fips rusting. We use the finest 
steel! coupler, (divided) and pumper springs, and extra 
rubber cloth in bellows. 


which prevents 
shrinking, swelling 

ets and_ shelves, Handles, Lamp-stands, Slid- 
Ce lids, Rollers, Triple upright bellows, etc., etc. 


and warping, caused 
by climatie changes. This attachment is patented, and 

Cases are handsomely carved and bui!t on the ‘most | 

resonant plan. 





Want of space prevents us from giving more than the above brief description; full particulars will be given 
free on application, such as large catalogue omens illustrations, prices, etc. Also testimonials from thou- 
sands now using our valuable instruments. 


BEETHOVEN PIANOORGAN (0,, WASHINGTON, WARREN C0, NEW JERSEY, 


“At Xmas play with merry cheer, for Christmas oomes but once a year.’ 


SANTA CLAUS SURPRISE BOX 


OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR ALL. 


During the past summer months when all branches of trade were unusually 
quiet, we took advantage ofthe dullnessofthe marketand purchased for spot 
eash an immense stock of Cards, Toys, Jewelry, Fancy Goods, etc. 
from this stock We have made up our Sapta Claus ‘Surprise Box, which 
gives for the smallsum of 50c. the best assortment of the kind ever 


ine money. The Santa Claus Surprise Box Contains 


the money. 
1 Elegant Satin Fringed Christmas Card 2 Fine Landscape Xmas Cards 
Half Doz. Red Lunch Napkins 


250 Motto & Autogr. ph Album Verses 
Gr at Game of Fox and Geese 18 Scrap Embossed Pictures 
25c Package Imported Perfume 1 Handsome t elt Tidy, stamped ready 
to be worked 


Game of ‘Nine Penny Morris” 
1 Fine Silver Plated Thimble 2 Knots Embroidery Silk 
1 Embroidery Needle 


250 Riddles and Conundrums 
1 Pack of Divination Cards 1 Book of Kensington and other Em- 
broidery Stitches 



















a 
1 Flezant Double Card 
3 Cherub Christmas Carés 
15 Beautiful Assorted Christmas and 
New Years Cards 








3 Shape Novelties 
47 Colored Removable Figures 
1 Set of Comic Invitation Cards I Ei rit YC ENTS Ring 
Allof the aboveinaneat box for ONLY Three Santa Claus Surprise Boxes for $1.20, Be 


World Mann'f’s Co. 429 Nassan St. New York. 
A BRACKET SAW OUTFIT 


FOR SO CENTS. 


With this outfit any boy or girl can MAKE MONEY. With 10 
im ctr. worth of wood, you can make artieles that ms selleasily for 75 

cts. or more. You can GET YOUR MONEY CK on the 
first article you seil. You can soon earn enough to buy a large foot 
saw,and then do businesson alargerscale. You can make articles 
to beautify your home, and handsome presents to your friends. One 
of these outfits will not only prove profitable, but will give you 


HOURS OF FASCINATING PLEASURE, 


— which would otherwise have been wasted. Persons whowork during 
the day can make extra money by sawing a few minutes every eveu- 
ing. Send foran ontfit andtryit, you wilinevor recretit. The Outfit consisisof the following : 
One Steel Bracket Saw Framc; Extra Saw Blades, 1 Brad Awl, Copying Paper 
ecg Brneketa: :ns,8and Paper, | ay Patterns for making Easels, Match Sates, Wull 
Mee . Card Baskets. etc.. A k Business Cards, to valk, rod our friends, 
ctions for using. ack in @ neat box and sent post-paid for On! 


THIRTY Cone UFORLD MFG CO, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


rae SMUEQIGAN 


| Breakfast Cocoa, 
nae & PIANO GO, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Established 85 Years. Every~ 


Oil has been removed. It has three 

times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
where reoeguized as standard fn- 
strumen nd Elegant de- 


with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
pens. ully Warranted. Catalogues 
e 


and is therefore far more 
FAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


eal, costing dess than one cent @ 
} cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 

Tremont St., opp. Waltham’: ., 

BOSTON, 





sure and get one or more of 
thes* Boxesfor Christmas 
Postage Stamps taken. 








easily digested, and 


W. BAKER & G0., Dorchester, Mart, 











— Address West 


GR AND GIF jo erful Felt meratnng Those answering an Advertisement will 
age ier Satie ae will GIVE to an confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
ring ICA RES © | Publisher by stating that they saw the 

as Ne x # Advortisoment in The Christian Union.” 














Nov. 24, 1887. 
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OLD AGE IN ANIMALS. 


Statisticians assure us, says the ‘‘ St. 
James’s Gazette,” that the mean duration 
of life in man has increased by fully seven 
years in the last half-century. Whether 
our domesticated animals share in this 
advance is a point not easily accertainable ; 
though they must certainly benefit from 
the greater care generally bestowed upon 
them, and from the Increased efforts made 
to understand and supply their wants. 
The ancients were inclined to attribute 
length of days to such beasts or birds as 
they specially venerated ; but, fabulous as 
many Of their assumptions doubtless were, 
they yet seem to have been founded upon 
a true recognition of the classes or types 
of animals which often attain to a great 
age. 

Ravens, p3rrots, and among fishes the 
carp, have in modern times gone far to 
justify the former ef in their lopgev 
ity. There is at the present time in the 
Z s'ogical Gardens of Philadelphia a 
cockatoo known to be above eighty-five 
years old, the bird being still sprightly 
and thriving—‘‘ very gariulous and very 
cross.” Uatil some two years ago the 
oldest inhabitant of our collection was 8 
black Vassa parrot from Madagascar, 
who died after a residence of fifty -four 
years in the Regent’s Park gardens. This 
was an adult bird when received there, 
but its age at that time was unknown. 
Another parrot died last year in Paris at 
the reputed age of 103 years ; and since it 
was handed down by will to several ; u2- 
cessive owners, its longevity may be 
accepted as a fact fully established. In 
France ravens have been known to live 
more than a hundred years ; and there fe 
one wellauthenticated instance of an 
octogenarian pelican. Geese are naturally 
a long-lived family, and there are severa) 
records of birds attaining to sixty or 
saventy yoars. A skylark is known to 
hava lived twenty-four years in a cage; 
and the death of a ring-dove was lately 

chronicled which had lived twenty-six 
years in confinement Carp are com- 
monly regarded as the patriarchs of 
fresh-water fish, though thera Is no actual 
proof that they outlive the members of 
some other sprcles. Last year the famous 
lakeon the Duke of Noweastie’s estate 
at Clumber, which had not been emptled 
for 200 years, was drained off, when 
thousands of pike were found, some of 
which from their enormous s{z3 were 
probably of unusual age; but in the 
absence of means of Identification it {is im 
prssible to speak positively on this point. 


The extreme tameness and docility of carp | 


led to the fashion of keep!ng them as pets, 
in which coniition particular fad{ividuals 
came under closer scrutiny ; and the 
records of very aged fish—from one to two 
huadred years old—1ire numerous. One 
taken ia Germany a year ago had a ring 
through its lower jaw, on which it was 
recorded that the bearer was placed in a 
particular water in 1618 Tats appoare 
hardly cradible; but there is ttle doub! 
that many carp havo lived for upwards of 
a hundred years. 








A Lincotn ANECDOTE —Saymour Cur- 
tis is one of the characters of Stratford. He 
went to the war as fifer, and since has 
been what may be called an ardent work- 
ing Rapublican. He comes to Bridgeport 
nearly every day, and on his last visit 
told the following anecdote, never before 
printed: Daring the Presidential cam- 
paiga of 1856, when John C. Fremont 
was the R:publican nominee, Mr. Curtis, 
in company with James Booth, came to 
this clty to hear Lincoln speak. As Lin- 
coln stepped upon the platform to begin 
his speech, Booth said to Curtis, ‘‘ What 
a homely man! H:’s the homellest man I 
ever saw.’ But as Lincoln talked and 
waxed eloquent, Booth brought his 
cleached fist down on Curtis’s knee (and 
the latter sald he hit hard) and sald, 
‘Seymour Curtis, he is not so bad look- 
ing after all! He grows handsomer all 
the time.” At last, with a sledge-hammer 


blow of his fist on Curtis’s knee, Booth 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Curtis, he’s the handsomest 
man I ever saw.” —[ Tribune. 








WHAT DID IT? 


It often happens that, when we have been 
doctoring for a new ailment, to our rurprise 
some old complaint suddenly disappears, 
and we are at a loss to account forit. We 
cannot say whether it wa3 the medicine we 
had taken or whether it was the change pro- 
duced in us by the effort nature made to 
cast off our disease, and by the aid of some 
medicine reaching the nerve centers and 
thus revitalizing the system. The following 
are two very remarkable cases, that seem 
almost too wonderful to be true: 

The first is from Mrs. Sarah Fisher, of 
Fishertown, Indian Territory, dated January 
21, 1886 : 

**T have completely recovered from erysip- 
elas and rheumatism by the use of your 
Compound Oxygen Treatment. I threw away 
my crutches three months ago—and now cau 
walk as Well as any one. We havea large 
store here, and do a great deal of business, 
and some days they get so pushed that I 
have to go in and help. The people are all 
surprised to see me looking so well, after 
being so low and crippled. I tell them Com- 
pound Oxygen did it tor me.’’ 

The following statement is bv a mother, 
who writes from Plainfiald, New Jersey, 
about her child, who has not yet finished her 
growth: 

‘© We have tried Compound Oxyen with 
good results. we think, in the case of our 
daughter. For four years the right limb waa 
shorter than the other, and we had to have her 
wear a cork shoe. Within two weeks past we 
bave found the limbs at the feet to be of the 
same length; have bought the ordiaary 
shoes, and she walks as well and even better 
than during the latter part of her wearing 
the high sboes. Whether this is a direct 
result of the Compound Oxygen I cannot 
say ; but it certainly looks to be. Hor general 
health is so much improved from the 
autumn, when she began the Treatment, I 
desire to continue it, and trust to see even 
greater results. I request you, therefore, to 
send at your earliest convenience a second 
course of your Home Treatment ”’ 

If you would like to know more of this 
wonderful remedial agent, write to Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Paila- 
delphia, Pa. A treatise of nearly two hun- 
dred pages mailed free to all applicants. 


KWitenen 1,200,000 
vty LADIES 


i) 
il 


NW 
AN Vil 
AW! 
CORSET. 
soremmatemiens testes sien oho 
Double Bone! Double Seam! Double Steel! 


ONE DOLLAR. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


New York Office and Warerooms: 
15 and 17 Mercer Street. 


Bortree Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. 
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BLACKING 


A HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 
Gold 


‘edal received for superiority over 
all other dressings. Will not crack or harden 
theleather. Bottlecontains double the quantity 
of other dressings. 25c. Your Shoe Dealer has it. 





Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations ! 


AWARDED HIGHEST Ae 








and 
NLY 









PAKIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 










DIAM 


= \ 


4 \ 


COLOR EVERYTHING. 


Unequaled for Silk, Wool, Cotton and 


Brili- 
Any 


all Fabrics and Fancy Goods. 
iant, Durable, and Economical. 
one can can use them, 


32 COLORS—10 CENTS EACH. 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harm- 
less, and Unadulterated Dyes. 
Beware of other Dyes, because often Poi- 
sonous, Adulterated, Weak, and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more 
yoods, package for package, than any 
other Dyes ever made, and to give more 
brilliant and durable colors. Sample 
Card free. 


THE DIAMOND PAINTS, 
GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE, and COPPER, 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chan- 
deliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work. 
Equal to any of the high pricei kinds and only 10 
cents a package. Also Artists’ Black for Ebonizing. 

Sold by Ly en everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Card, directions for coloring Photos, doing 
fancy work, and making ink. 


WELLS RICHARDSON & CO.. Burlington, Vt, 











eversible 


ubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murille 





FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unex- 
— for beauty of finish and elegance of 
style. 

Unrivaled for cheapness, as the reversible prin- 
ciple makes one collar equal to two. 

th standing and turn-down collars in all desir- 
able sizes and styles, 

Sample collar and 
six cents. (Name 8: 
free, 

Ten Collars, or five patrso, Cuffs, sold at stores 
for % cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


r of cuffs sent on receipt of 
.) Illustrated catalogue 













ER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair, 
Promotes a luxuriant growth, 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 

Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseasesand hair falling 


= PP : 50c. at Druggists. 
LORESTON COLOCNE, 


Most Fragrant and Lasting of Perfumes, 25c. Druggists, 





















HOT WATER HEATING. 

Warm your eee Py. this system, using the 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER. This 
method of heating insures a warm house day and 
— and saves 30 per cent. in fuel ; apparatus safe, 
noiseless in operation; no care attached to run 
ning it. No Gas ; No Dust; No Dirt. Manufactured 
by the GURSEY HOT WATER HEATER ©O., 237 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. John A, Fish, Managing 
Director. orks at East Boston. General Selling 
Aguas, M. H. Johnson, 140 Centre St., New York, 
.Y. Rice and Whitacre Mfg. Co., 42 and 44 W, 
Monroe St, Chicago, Ml. Send for descriptive 


catalogue ; inention this paper. 
D NEWS 
= . 





Paisia 
GREATAMERICAN 


Goo 


To LADIES 
‘ reatest yey: ever of. 


et 


and Coffees, and secure 


eas 
GOMPANY & beautiful Gold Band or Moss 


8 
old Band Mos +h, Brass ‘Pp 
or Webster's Dictionary. For full percolate add.est 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. O. Box 289 81 and 33 Vesey St.. New York 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


Most likely he is the man who suffers 
the pangs of dyspepsia. If that is the case, 


What Can | Do 
For My Neicusor? 


I can tell him about DicEsty1in, which 
is the greatest remedy in the world for 
dyspepsia. It will cure him. It has cured 
thousands. It is approved by thousands 
of physicians. They show their confidence 
in it by using it in their practice. 


For your neighbor’s dyspepsia, or for 
the dyspepsia of anybody else, you can’t do 
better than to use 


DIGESTYLIN. 


\ 
The price is only a dollar a bottle. Buy 


of any respectable druggist, or Wu. F. 
Kmper & Co., New York, 








WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OY THi@ 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THA? THB 
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St.Loujs 
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ope | . MEN. § Co. 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 
By reason of its central position, close relation to lines 
East of Chicago, and continuous lines at terminai 

points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
q middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenpo:t, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs,in lowa; Gallatin, Trentou, St. Josenh, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Jeavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


r4 
The Creat Rock Island Route”’ 

Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Its 
permanent way is distinguished for its excellence. Its 
bridges are of stone and iron, Its track is uf solid 
steel. its rollingstock perfect. Its passenger equipment 
hr allthesafety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meals, 
and (between Chicago and 8t. Joseph, Atchison ani 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


‘ 

‘The Famous Albert Lea Route” 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to the 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super. or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atchi- 
son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul, and iaterme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, of 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


R. R, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN,  £. A. HOLBROOK, 
Dee? Gen? Mevemsn Gon, Th & 














P92") & Gan” Lanager ‘The B Pose. Act 
FOR 


t DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improvep CusHIONED 

Ear Drums Perfectly Restore the 

AK Hearing, whether the deafness is caused 
by colds, fevers or injuries to the natural 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
in position. Music, conversation, whis- 
pers heard distinctly. We refer te those 
: using them. Write to F. HISCOX, 853 
, Broadway, cor. 14th St., New York, for 
BJ illustrated book of proofs, FREE, 













a BosTow, STIN CS 
uilders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Tempie 
the Cathedral, Boston : Plymouth Church, Brook. 
yn; Music(|Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,330; 


CHURCH ORGANS 


very part ofthe country. We 1inviteattention to our 
ew styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 to $1000 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES, 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us| 
for al: information connected with our art. DESCRIP-| 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap- 


plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low pri ces 
No. 1 § uit. 


©. 
Terry; $62. 
, Plésh, $68. 








8. Cc 

y SMALL 
&«CO., 

Boston, 
Mass, 








THE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light- 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one himdre4 styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use, Catalogue: 
free. Please state wants. 
» WHEELER BEFLECTOR CO. 
20 Washington St, | 88 KE. Lake St 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BEL. 


for Churches, Schoois, etc , «> > 
Chimes and Peals. for more *!... - 
aalf asentury nota for sanertw sie 
syer ali others 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNERY. 

i Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
ea eSchools, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc, FULi.t 
eu WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Fre-. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, 0. 




















CUINTON H. MENEKELY BELL COMPANY : 
Troy, N. Y¥., 


Manofacture the fuoest grade of 
‘HURCH. (HIME AWD PRAL BELLI». 





McShane Bell Founar; 
Finest Crade of Bel!s, 
Cums anp Prats for CHURCHES, &« 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Adarast 
H. McSHANE & CO. 

thts pager. Ralviugnarwe, Wie 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Tbis powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
stre: h, and wholesomeness. More economic 

than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 
a ae AEKING PowbER Company, 106 Wall 


UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS. 


W. WJ. Sloane 


Call attention to their 
New Patterns of Silk 
Damasks, Brocateliles, 
Tapestries, Veiours, &. 

These goods are 
woven in soft, delicate 
colorings, so well 
adapted to the pre- 
vailing style of inte- 
rior decoration, and 
are offered at moder- 
ate prices. 

Also a varied assort- 
ment of Silk, Chenille, 
Madras, and Lace 
Curtains in rich and 
unique patterns. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 


; NEW YORK. 


James M'Creery & Co, 


offer the following choice lines: 

A Choice Line of Black and Colored 
SILKS, Superior Quality. Latest Weaves 
Lowest Prices. 

In DRESS GOODS they offer Fine 
Diagonal Serge, at 65 cts., worth 85 
cents. Camels’ Hair Cloth, at 75 cents, 
gvod value for $1.00. 

Several thousand pairs of Fine Califor- 
nia BLANKETS, at a large reduction per 
pair from the manufacturers’ present 
wholesale prices. 

HOUSEKEEPING LINENS_ Table 
Cloths, Table Damasks, Napkins, Tow, 
els, Toweling, etc., at about one-half 
former retail prices. 

A special lot of Eider Down Bed Quilts, 
with handsome Satteen Coverings, in 
single, double, and extra bed sizes, at 
$8.00, $9.50, and $11.00 each, being a 
little over half price. 

Satisfaction assured to every pur- 
chaser, city or country. 

Mail orders receive careful and prompt 
attention. Mention this paper. 











James M’Creery & Co., 
Broadway and 1ith St., 
New York. 





THE OHRISTIAN UNION.” 


y. yaoger's BaLitary 


(INCORPORATED.) 


] 0 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


897-829 Broadway, New York. 


LC. Hopkins, President. 
Jno. J. Donaldson, Vice-Pres't. 
A. L Tayler, Treasurer. 





The Jaeger System is Science applied to 
Clothing. 

Its distinctive feature is ‘‘ All wool,” 
‘All the year round” for Men, Women, 
and Children. 

It is the most conducive to health and 
comfort, and accords with taste and style. 

The System includes a complete wardrobe 
for both sexes, and all ages. 

With the minimum of thickness and 
weight, it secures the maximum of warmth. 

We have a complete assortment of 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ 


UNDERWEAR 


For Adults, for Youth, and for the ‘“‘ little 
ones.” 

The undergarments are all made of the 
purest and finest wool. 

They are sanatory, but not ‘‘ medicated.” 
They are soft, smooth, and elastic ; free 
from injurious dyes, and do not irritate the 
skin, 

By their double thickness over the chest 
and abdomen, they lessen the liability to 
throat and lung and other visceral diseases. 

Our sanatory Hosiery, Boots, and Shoes 
‘are worth their weight in gold.” 

The sanatory Bedding—camel hair 
Blankets, Pillows, Mattresses, Sheets, and 
Coverlets—are a priceless boon to nervous 
and neuralgic persons. 

{2S™ Special attention, by competent per 
sons in our respective Departments for Men, 
Women, and Children, will be given to 
orders by Mail ; and our correspondents can 
rely upon being as well served through our 
Mail Order Department, as they would be in 
personally making their selections at our 
store. 

Descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List mailed on application. 


Building), New York, 


366 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


BRANCH (199 Broadway (Western Union 
HOUSES: 





Fing French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. ne 
Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces 
Fine White French China Dinner 100 p’cs 22 OH 
Gold-band China Tea “4 8, 3 Wi te 7 i 
Richly Decorated China Tea at wai. - Ra 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 Aone white.. 3 
oe Dinner Sets, all colors and designs, $15 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 


Se 
ats0. ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
Buccessors to 


HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 








PIANO. FORTES 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability 


WILLIAM KNABE «& CO., 
BALTIMORE. 22 and % East Baltimore Street. 
New York, i12 Fifth = WasHineron, 817 Market 
pace. 


RH. MACY & CO. 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 87T., 
REW YORK, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABL}SHMENT. 


On Monday, Nov. 21, we will 
Inaugurate our Regular 


Holiday Opening 
DOLLS, TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS 


Our display this season will 
be larger and finer than ever 
before. During the past sea- 
son our buyers have been in 
Europe, and the greatest 
care has been exercised in 
selecting the newest and 
choicest goods to be found 
in.the manufacturing cen- 
ters of Europe. Our pur- 
chases are made directly 
from the manufacturers, 
which enables us to offer 
specially low prices to those 
looking for 


Christmas Gifts 


Our importations are larger 
and the variety greater than 
ever before. Our reputation 
for being the leading house 
in America in Holiday Goods 
of every description for 30 
years, will be fully sustained 
this season. 

Orders by mail will receive 
careful attention, and goods 
shipped on any date de- 
sired. 


R.A. MACY & CO. 
KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS. CUTLERY, 
CHINA AND CLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 
Lewis & Conger, 


NOS. 601 and 603 SIXTH AVE., 
NOS. 1,338 and 1,340 BROADWAY. 











Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union, 





RENEWABLE TERM LIFE INSURANCE, 





The safeet, the least expensive, and the fairest system attaiuable. Combines the security of the more 
©xpensive level premium plan of the old companies with the econemy and convenience of assessment 
companies. Unites the advantages of both systems and avoids the defects of each. 

Life insurance for the benefit of mercantile firms—in one policy for tho benefit of the firm-—-whereb; 
its credit may be largely increased, is a specialty of the 


Provident Savings Life Assuranee Society of New York, 
HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City, 


&8REPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Among @1l the life insurance companies of the United States the Provident Savings ranke First ip 
smallest death rate, smallest expense rate. and largest ratios ef assets and surplus to liabilities. 


+ ULL INFORMATION ON APPLICATION, BY LETTER OR IN PERSON, 


Noenold, 


SUIT DEPARTMENT, 


Paris and London Novelties, 
Wraps, Jackets, Newmarkets, 


Cloth Raglans Trimmed with Fur, 
OPERA CLOAKS, SUITS, 


Evening and Reception Dresses. 


FURS. 


SEAL JACKETS. 
PERSIAN LAMB JACKETS, 
SACQUES, 


DOLMANS AND PALETOTS. 


Black and Silver 
FOX SKINS, 


TUR-LIVED GARMENTS, 


Far Mufls, Gloves, Caps, 
and Trimmings, 





NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


SPECIAL CLEARING SALE, 


800 PIECES AXMINSTERS, BEST QUALITY, IN- 
CLUDING ENGLISH AND SCOTCH MAKES, AT 
$1.50 PER YARD; WORTH $3 TO §3.50. 

250 PIECES ROYAL WILTONS, THE BEST WEAR. 
ING CARPET MADE, REDUCED FROM $2.50 TO 
$1.50 PER YARD. 

500 PIECES WILTON VELVETS, NEW DESIGNS, 
AND THE MOST SUPERB VARIETY EVER SHOWN, 
AT ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY BRUS- 
SELS. 

1,000 PIECES BODY BRUSSELS AND EXTRA 
SUPER INGRAINS, CHOICE STYLES WE SHALL 
NOT DUPLICATE, AT PRICES UNUSUALLY 

ATTRACTIVE, 


ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC 
RUGS AND MATS 


AT LES3 THAN AUCTION PRICES. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


$100,000 WORTH NEWEST FABRICS AT THE LOW 
EST PRICES EVER KNOWN. 


Lace and Turcoman Curtains. 


5,000 PAIRS, EMBRACING ALL VARIETIES, AT LESS 
THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 


NOVELTIES IN ODD STYLES OF FURNITURE FOR 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON, 


WINDOW SHADES (A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0, 


SIXTH AVE., 18TH AND 14TH S73 





— 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 
Proprietors, 
CLEAN, and REEINIEN 





Staten Island 


ax Ec GOODS AN 
Fancy Dyeing _EtHOUT ere 


nd for Circular and Price Lit, 





Establishment. ry and 7 John St.,New Yerk. 
$79 Priton St. Brochiva.” 


Constable KR C, 
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ENGLISH OR GERMAN EDITIONS. 


THE BEST 


For the Family, 
For the Gardener, 
For Stock-Breeders, 

































For Wool-Growers, .\ For Poultry-Breeders, 
For Grape-Growors, Z\\For Peach-Growers, 
For Fruit-Growers, Eifor Dairymen, 


For Horse-Keepers, /f 
For Pork-Raisers, 
For Husbands, 
For Fathers, 
For Boys, ay) 
For Young Men, ‘e228 
Merchants, ;4Y 











7 ‘ 
Ministers, 
Lawyers, 
Teachers, 
‘ 
Artists, 
Inventors, 
Draughtsmen 
. ‘ 
For Rich, 
. 
In City, 3 
Hamil, t THE \ 
mig American Agricnlturist, \ 
; TET ICall AQTICMUEMTIST, \Wyss 
Vorth 
: ’ y FOR THE Sr 
East, FARM, GARDEN, AND HOUSEHOLD, \ ts 
4 Including a Special Interesting LEAN / 
Ke os \ and Instructive Department for ey 
/ at “s h Children and Youth, e] 
A | : ESTABLISHED IN 1842, 
1D The Agriculturist {3 a large periodical of 44 
R ‘} [quarto pages, well printed, and filled with plain, 
practical, reliable original matter, including 
x / hundreds of beautiful and tnstructive Ene 
B gravings in every annual volume. : : 
It_ contains each month a Calendar of Operations 
O to be performed on the Farm, in the Orchard and \ 4 
D Garden, in the Dwelling, etc. SS 





It is prepared by practical intelligent worKING MEN. 
5 /The Household Department is valuable to every 
J / Tousekeeper. : a a2 
'/The Department for Children and Youth is pre- 
pared with special care, to furnish amusement, and to in- 
culeate tnowledge and sound moral principles. . 
erms.—The circulation of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
rurist is so large that it can be furnished for the low price 
of $1.50 a year: 4 copies for $5; 10 copies for $10, 


ff BIB sae ec 888, 

















MUNKACSY’S GREAT PAINTING 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE, 


Presented to Every Subscriber. 


\\\For the Farmer, 
\For the Pomologist, 
)): For Grain-Raisers, 


&\For Seedsmen, 
For Florists, 
For Wives, 
/\For Mothers, 
\ For Girls, 


A EN OE - S 
The cabinet organ was in- 

troduced in its present form 

by Mascn & Hamlin in 1861. 

B Other makers followed in 


. the manufacture of these 
instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
or excellence of their organs, the fact that 
at all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition with best makers of alt 
countries, they have invariably taken the highest 
bonors. Illustrated catalogues free. ; 


Mason & Hamlin's Piane 
Stringer was introduced by 
them in 1882, aud has been 
HB pronounced by experts the 
a 


“greatest improvement in 
pianos in half a century.” 

A circular, containing testimonials from thrve 
unndred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
‘ogether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
uso rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 
54 Tremont St., Boston, 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), N.Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. “ 











How to Clothe the Babies, 


BEST &CO 


puTIAN & 





























HOSE who are still in the habit of 
| buying materials to make up for 
| INFANTS’ Wear will be surprised at 
| the superior quality of the garments 
iwe offer ready made, and the low 
| prices. 

Our assortment of BABY CLOAKS 
| is particularly attractive jast now— 
pretty, inexpensive garments from 
| $3.75 to $5, and exclusive novelties 
in finer grades 
| The outfitting of Boys. Girls. and Babies our 
| Specialty. Catalogues furnished and mail 
| crders carefully filled. 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





furs, 
Fur Trimmings 


Quite a number of new shapes 
and styles in Fur Wraps. 
Decided Novelties in Muffs 
and Boas. Everything that 
is new in Fur Trimmings. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


WARREN WARD & 60. 





*,*Every Subscriber who forwards us $1.50, and 10 cents extra for mailing, will immediately receive, ARE SELLING 


post free, our splendid Engraving, CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 


The original of this splendid engraving is one of the grandest paintings of modern times. presenting all the figures life-size, and 
covering a space on canvas 20 by 30 ho 9 It fos been on exhibition in all the principal cities of Europe, where it has been viewed by 


ms of people. It has, in fact, probably created more sensation through the entire world than any other work of art. Here in 
New York, a it was on exhibition for pf time, it was witnessed by many hundred thousand people. Recently a Philadelphia’ 





this Fall at unprecedently low prices 
gentleman ainting, paying one hundred and twenty thousand dollars cash for it. This wonderful painting exe- | 
cuted by a. wae a er re mm | thousand dollars, and now for three years the talk of both continents, has been faithfully | 15 to yt gs — less _— d ge 
Teproduced for the subscribers of the American Agriculturist. The artist has chosen the moment when Pilate, confronted with the, years. Still keeping up $s a . 
accusers of Christ, who have brought Him bound to the tribunal, is unable to convince himself of the prisoner’s guilt. Thescene is | quality. “No cheap goods, but ali 


utifully composed. Pilate is represented as seated on a raised dais, clothed in white. On either side of the Roman governor are the 
ewish judges, icctmes and the pe and at His right is the high priest, a superb type of the haughty, imperious class. He is de- 


goods cheap.” 


nouncing the Saviour’s pretentious claims, and proclaiming His guilt as usurper and false prophet with gestures of imposing yet violent Special Desi gns When Wanted. 


enforcement. {n the center of the picture stands the Christ, facing, with calm, unmoved expression, both His accusers and His Roman 
dge. Crowding about him, pushing him, brutally staring and sneering, are the jecring, mocking populace, that Jewish 
crying — that His blood may be upon their a. The most a — — My mn ng oo "1 See tino a 
le 8, and wide-open mouth, is e act of crying, ‘* Cru 
iad sitote the sete ite eee 4 back the eager crowd with his long spear-headed lance. 


ety a stands the warrior-like figure of a Roman soldier, pressing 


ple who are| 6 & 8 E, 20th 8t., bet Sth Ave, & B’way, 


aced man of 


ait these! WINTER SANATORIUM, 





res are crowding the outer halls of a vast building whose grand architectural construction forms a superb frame to this noble AT LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
scene, ‘Through the open Portion one catches a glimpse of the outlying city of Jerusalem, over which the artist has hunga curtain Of| yrxisn, Roman, electro-thermal, salt, medicated, 


deep blue sky, 


and all hydropathic baths; electricity in all its 


Send six cents for mailing you the current number of the American Agriculturist, just out, containing four hundred Edito- forms; massage ; the Dr. Evans treatment of ca. 


tarrh and all respiratory diseases by inhalation 


ral, Contributed, and Premium descriptive Articles, written by 55 different contributors, representing 22 States and Territories, | with condensed air; oxygen inhalation; Prof. 


Bergeon’s treatment of respiratory disease by gas: 


and the Provinces and Europe, and 240 Illustrations by 20 different Artists, such as Forbes, Cary, Bennett, Meuller, Payne, | oo. enemata. Open from Oct. 1 to June 1, with or 


Thompson, Faunce, Flohr, and Lyons, etc., whose work was done expressly for this number. 





Address Publishers American <Agriculturist, 


without treatment. H. J. CATE, M.D. 





MENMOR 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
n 


Any book learned in one reading. 


0. JUDD CO., DAVID JUDD, Pres', 751 Broadway, New York. | wesgeunet tics Wit. acestsaane beporon. 


Publishers and Importers of all Works Pertaintng to Rural Life. 


MIN, Dr. Minor, &c. Class of 100 Columbia Law stad: 
ents; two classes Of 200 each at Yale; 400 at University 
of Penn. Phila. , 400 at Wellesley College, and three large 
classes at Chautauqua Ur Prospectus Pos 
FREEfrom PROF. LOISELTE, 237 Fifth Ave,, N. X% 
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THANKSGIVING 





“ An era ts fast approaching when no writer will be read by the majority, save and except th 
can effect for bales of man: t what the hydrostatic ec perfor é —dby ¥ le wd 
into a period what before occupied a page.” COTTER. aia ee ny 


GET THE BEST, THE MOST RECENT, AND THE CHEAPEST! ; 


The New People's Cyclopedia 


OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Revised and Enlarged, and brought down to the Present Time for the 
Eighteenth Fdition and Ninetieth Thousand. 
& Henry Ward Beecher said; 

—I'deem it an admirable work, 
It covers the field of knowledge 
effectively, and gives just that 
information which all want. [¢ 
fa not cumbersome, as are the 
larger Cyclopedtas, and its price 
puts it within the reach of muitt- 
tudes. In f ict, it is just the book 
for reading, thinking American 
citizens. 

Hon. §. 8. Cox says:—I have 
had the pleasure and detig ht o 
examining “The New People’s 
Cyclopedia.” The volumes arg 
popu’ar and furnish a larger 
amount of infermation, in a given 
space, than any other four vol 
umes that it has ever been my 
privilege to examine. I cannot 
close my commendation“without 
saying that the Appendixes are 
the most valuable compilation 
that I have ever seen. They alons 
vi amply repay any one for the en- 

tlre cost of the work. 


IT IS THE LATEST, AS IT IS THE BEST, POPULAR WORK OF REFERENCE PUBLISHED 


Over 2,500 Pages, 125 Double and Single Page and Maps Charts, and 100,000 Topics, 
he whole forming at once a Compendium oa, clopedic Information and a Gazetteer and Geographi 
Atlas of the World, " ees os ellen 
There are 350 pages of ‘‘Appendinxes,’’ crammed with a surprising amount 
of miscellaneous information, tabular and statistical, F ot 14 8 and sootal, civil 
and military, etc., etc., a feature peculiar to The New Peop'e’s, and possessed by 
no other cyclopedia now in existence. These Appendixes have been declared by 
critics to be alone worth the price of the work. That “ nothing succ-eds like success” 
is proved by the faet that 


85,000 Sets -255,000 Volumes -of **The New People’s Cyclopedia’ have been sold in five sears 


As a popular, concise, and accurate work of reference this Cyclopedia is without a peer in the English 
language. Allof those living topics respecting which the world wishes to b> informed are adequately 
od LO ad treated by writers and specialists who know whereof they speak. To posses: it isa libera! 

ucation 

Persos purchasing a set of “Toa N«w Pzopie’s CyvcLorpzp1a” may rest assured that they possess a 
work embodying the very latest attainable data. Men and women who desire to be well furnished in gen. 
eral knowledge and to keep pace with current events will find this the only Cyclopedia to meot their 


wants. 
No other Cyclopedia contains the recent information furnished therein, and this work proves itself to be 
Pre-eminently a ‘‘PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA.” 

Here are a few of the recent topics treated, under the foapective titles: African International Asso 
ciation ; Bacteria; Bartholdi; Brazza, Savorgnan de; Buok, Dudley; Cable, Geo. W.; Chamberlain, 
Joseph ; Charchhill, Lord Randolph; Civil Service Reform; Congo Free State ; hes rng A Ignatius ; 
Dorsheimer, William ; Dwight, Timothy - Dynamite Gun ; Dynamoge; Ensilage ; Faweett, enry ; For- 
aker, a Benson: Freycinet, Charles Louis; George, Henry; Graphophone; Greely Ex edition; 

Bennet; Hydrophobla, Inoculation for; Ignatieff, Nicholas Paul; Knights of Lxbor; 
Leopoldville; Liberty Enlightening the World; Lick Observatory; Munkacsy, Michael; 
Niagara State Park; Parker, Dr. Joseph; Photography, Amateur; Photophons; Porter, Fitz 
John; Powderly, Terence V.; Presidential Succession; Raiiways, Eleetric; Richardson, Henry 
Hobson ; Riel, "ouls David ; er, Marquis of; Ship Railway ; Spelling Reform ; Stanley Falls ; Stan- 
ley Pool; To’ ; Topolobamp>; pe-writer ; Volapiik ; Washington ‘onument; Watterson, Henry 
Yellela Falls, and a hundred others. It isa safe assertion that every mau of the time and every topic of 
contemporary inter’st is treated in THE NEW PEOPLE’s. 

Specimen pages of this noble work will be sent to ANY PART OF THE WORLD on application to tve Pub- 

ers, PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadaoy, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED, to whom fav jrable terms and liberal inducements will be gl: en. 


zz 


















Work is done, and now I am ready to enjoy gE 
the day and think over what / have to be 
thankful for. Yes,I am certainly thankful 
for PYLE’'S PEARLINE, forI never could “Y 
have finished my work so quickly XY 
without it, it saves so much time and 
strength, And thenit is se conven- 
ient. I can always use it when I 
need it—in either Hard or Soft, Hot 
or Cold, Water. 

My Week's Washing was never 
so easily and thoroughly done, and 
my linen so beautifully white, until I 





used Pyle's Pearline. 


My Floors and Doors have never 
been cleaned with so little trouble and 


waste of strength as they have been 
every week since I have used Pyle’s 
Pearline. 


My China and Glass were never the 
Delight they are now when I use Pyle’s | 


Pearline, 
And Bathing is made a luxury by 
using one teaspoonful of it. 


JAMES PYLE’S PEARLINE 


Is the Best THING Known for WASHING and BLEACHING, in 
Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. It is harmless, It saves labor, 
Time, and Soap amazingly, and gives universal satisfaction, 


PEARLINE, 


If used as directed, will produce a greater saving of #me and labor in 
Washing and House-cleaning, with better results, than anything yet 
nvented. Wash your Dishes, Glassware, Windows, Curtains, Jewelry, 
Silver, in fact, everything. with it, and note its superiority over soap. 

Try it in the bath. All other Powders in the market are mere imi- 
tations. Beware of them. It will pay you to secure the genuine by 
asking your grocer for the package that bears the name of 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Established by EDWARD L. YOUMANS. 





THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY, 


EDITED BY W. Jd. YOUMANS, 


Is filled with scientific articles by well-known writers on subjects of popular and 


| practical interest. Its range of topics, which is widening with the advance of 
' science, comprises : 


DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, OR THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 

RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

CONDITIONS OF HEALTH AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 

RACE DEVELOPMENT. 

AGRICULTURE AND FOOD-PRODUCTS. 

NATURAL HISTORY ; EXPLORATION ; DISCOVERY, Etc. 


In Volume XXXII., which begins with the number for November, 1887, Pro- 
fessor Joseph Le Conte will discuss the Relations of Evolution and Religion, 
and the Hon. David A. Wells will continue his valuable papers on Recent 
Economic Disturb .nces. The volume will also contain illustrated crticles on 
Astronomy, Geography, Anthropology, Natural History, and the Applications 
of Science; and will be enriched with contributions by Professors J. 8. 
Newberry, F. W. Clarke, N. S. Shaler, Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. Appleton Morgan 
and other distinguished writers. 

It contains Illustrated Articles, Portraits, Biographical Sketches; records 
the advance made in every branch of science; is not technical; and is intended 
for non-scientific as well as scientific readers. 

No magaine in the world contains papers of a more instructive and at the 
same time of a more interesting character. 





| 
NEW YORK: D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


1, 8 & 5 BOND STREET. 
Yearly Subscription, $5.09. 





Single Number, 50 cents. 


